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Power of Will 


Why is this man master? He is unarmed. The 
lion has the physical strength to tear him to 
shreds—his mouth is watering, yet he dares not. He 
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The Law of Great 
Thinking. 

The Feur Facters on 
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How te develop ana- 

lytical power. 
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any sub- 


How 
around” 
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How to throw the 
mind inte deliber- 
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ductive thinking. 

Detailed directions 
for Perfect Mind 
Concentration. 

How to acquire the 
power of Consecu- 
tive Thinking, Rea- 
soning, Analysis. 

How to acquire the 


skill of Creative 
Writing. 
ow to guard 
against errors in 
Thought. 


How to drive from 
the mind all un- 
welcome thoughts. 

How to follow any 
line of thought 
with keen, concen- 
trated Power. 

How to develop Rea- 
soning Power. 

How to handle the 
mind in Creative 
Thinking. 

The secret of Build- 
ing Mind Power. 
How the Will is made 

to act. 

How to test your 
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ill. 
How a Strong Will is 
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Power. 

The Six Principles of 
Will training. 

Definite Methods for 
developing Will. 

The NINETY-NINE 
METHODS for us- 
ing Will Power in 
the Conduct of 
Life. 

Seven Principles of 
drill in Mental, 
Physical, Personal 
power. 

FIFTY-ONE MAXIMS for 
Applied power of Percep- 
tion, Memory, Imagina- 
tion, Self- Analysis. Control. 

How to develop a strong, 
keen gaze. 

How to concentrate the eye 
upon what is before you— 
object, person, printed 
page, work. 

How to become aware of 
Nerve Action. 

How to keep the body well- 


poised. 

How to open the Mind and 
body for reception of in- 
coming power. 

How to Exercise the nerves. 

How tothrow off Worry. 

How to overcome the tyranny 
of the Nervous System 

How to secure steady nerves. 

Howto maintain the Central 
Factors of Bodily health. 
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is cowed—cowed by the man’s POWER OF WILL. 








Anyone Can Have An Indomitable Will 


It has long been known that the Will can be 
trained into wonderful power—like memory, or 
like any one of the senses—by intelligent e.x- 
ercise and use. The trouble with almost every- 
one is that they do not use their wills. They 
carry out other people’s wills, or drift along 
with circumstances. 
If you held your arm in a sling for two years, 
the muscles would become powerless to lift a 
feather. That is exactly what happens, in most 
people, to the faculty we call ‘“‘will-power.” 
ecause we never use the Will, we finally be- 
come unable to use it. e degenerate into 
beings little more than slaves—unhappy, dis- 
contented, envious, hoping blindly that “some 
day”—without any effort—we will attain what 
we most want in life. 
“Power of Will,” by Frank Channing Haddock, 
Ph.D., is a scientific course in Will- 
Training which has helped over 25,000 people. 
This great work provides a thorough course in 
Will-Training, consisting of 28 lessons. It re- 
veals the secrets as to how great men train 
their wills into wonderful power. 


For Master-Men 

Master-Men like Judge Ben B. Lindsey: Su- 
preme Court Justice Parker; Wu Ting Fang, 
ex-U. S. Chinese Ambassador; Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor McKelvie of Nebraska; General Manager 
Christeson of Wells-Fargo Express Co.; Asst. 
Postmaster-General Britt; E. St. Elmo Lewis, 
formerly of Burroughs Adding Machine Com- 
pany—and literally thousands of other men of 
action and ambition like them—read, use and 
praise “Power of Will.” 

Its readers talk of it as of a Bible. It has 
made decisive men of action out of the most 
miserable “down-and-outs.” It has cured vic- 
tims of drink and other vices. It has made 
big men bigger by showing them how to use 
their brains better. It is a goad to old and 
yeung alike. It has reawakened ambition in 
men and women who have been turned from 
their life purposes, and shown its students how 
to carry forward their ambitions into consum- 


mation. 
Is YOUR Will Dormant? 

Look back upon your life. Once upon a time, 
no doubt, you weaved great dreams of what 
you were going to make of yourself. Are they 
accomplished now? Why are they not accom- 
plished? Is it not because you lacked a strong, 
powerful, dominating, inflexible WILL? You 
allowed others to control and influence you to 
their ends, instead of controlling others your- 
self. You let insignificant daily incidents 
everlastingly turn you from your purpose. 
Gradually—like so many of us—you allowed 
this God-given faculty of will to become 
scotched and DORMANT in you. Dr. Had- 
dock has a message for you—a real mes- 
sage of emancipation from the 
blasting human curse of inde- 
cision and blind habit—a mes- 
sage which every man from 20 
to 60 years old should get. 


Send No Money—Examine 


00! irst 
The nm Na the pe Tg 
it is rea a complete course . 
in Will-Training—is only $3.00. Mt WER 
The publishers will gladly send 
a copy free, for five days’ in- OF 
spection. Send no money now. & 
Merely mail the coupon below, WILL 
enclosing your business card, 
or giving a reference. If you decide to 
keep the book, send the money. If not, 
mail the book back. Tear out and fillin 
the coupon now, before you turn this page. 

PELTON PUBLISHING CO. 

1611 Wilcox Block Meriden, Conn. 
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What Readers 


Say 


“The first 
happened upon when 





thing I 
I opened this book 
was ‘Some _ diseases 
of the Imagination’ 
and I tell you that 
chapter alone is 
worth ten times the 
price of the book. I 
wish such a volume 
had come into my pos- 
session 25 years ago.” 
—Thos. O’Connor, 270 
Precita Ave., San 
Francisco, Cal. 
“One of the greatest 
books ever written.” 
— Emi Bensch, 
Sault Ste Marie, Ont., 
Canada. 
“If you had all the 
Correspondence 
Courses on the mar- 
ket and if you studied 
them for ten years 
ou could not succeed 
in mastering the sys- 
tem discovered and 
laid bare by this twen- 
tieth century Genius. 
I have been search- 
ing for years for the 
knowledge which this 
book contains.”—Wm. 
W. Long, Cleburne 
Springs, Ark. 
“The book backs up 
every statement and 
claim made in your 
advertising.” —I. Mun- 
tean, 4310 Broadway, 
Galveston, Texas. 
“T find that this book 
is really more than 
you claim it to be, 
and I consider that I 
have received a_bar- 
gain.”"—H. R. John- 
son, Guaranty Trust 
Co.of New York, N.Y. 
“J shall not call this 
a ‘book’—but a uni- 
versal key to the lat- 
ent talents of _ the 
human mind.”—P. E. 
Basson, Public Ac- 
‘ countant, 
Hanover 
Bank B’ld. 
New York 
City. 











Will'' without charge. 


agree to remit $3.00 or remail 
the book in 5 days. 












A“ Pelton 

Publishing 
Company 
Meriden, Conn. 
Gentlemen : Please send 
mea copy of ** Power of 
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[BOOK NEWs] a 


The notices of books in this Department are 
designed not as critical reviews, but as brief 
descriptive notices for the information of book 
buyers. Any book reviewed in our columns will 
be forwarded on receipt of the publisher’s price. 
Orders may be sent direct to the publishers or 
to the Current Literature Publishing Co. 


The New York Public Library reports 
that the books other than fiction that are 
most in demand are: Bernhardi’s “Germany 
and the Next War,” the Castles’ “Modern 
Dancing,” Sargent’s “Technic of the Photo- 
play,” Kirkpatrick’s “War—What For?” and 
Professor Usher’s “Pan-Germanism.” Any- 
one who has intelligently followed the out- 
put of books for the past year could hardly 
mistake the warlike trend in literature. 


War As a Medicine. 

Bernhardi’s book, “Germany and the Next 
War” (Longmans, Green), has compelled 
instant attention because of its relentless 
philosophy, based on the idea, as expressed 
by Professor Treitschke, that “God will see 
to it that war always recurs as a drastic 
medicine for the human race.” 


The Scowl of Bismarck. 

Roland G. Usher, whose “Pan-German- 
ism” is much quoted these days, has given 
us another book called “The Rise of the 
American People.” It is a philosophical in- 
terpretation of American history, impartial, 
clear and convincing. In it he remarks 
that the fundamental error which peace 
idealists have committed is in treating the 
| vast projects of Germany as visionary. Bis- 
marck’s spirit, he says, has settled upon 
Germany. It wears his scowl. 





A Reply to Norman Angell. 

| In “The Gathering Storm,” by a Rifle- 
man (John Lane), the author predicts an 
epoch of great wars, furious industrial up- 
|heavals and prodigious activity in indus- 
trial and military affairs—the birth-throes 
of a brilliant period of maturity. 

The same author presents “The Struggle 
for Bread,” which is a strong reply to Nor- 
man Angell’s book, “The Great Illusion,” 
which accurately foretells the present war 
and analyzes its various causes. 


Backgrounds of the War. 


“Servia and the Servians,’ by Clivio 
Wyatovich, formerly minister to the Court 
of St. James, is published by Scribners. 

“Modern Russia,” by Gregor Alexinsky, 
ex-deputy of the Duma, appears from the 
| same house. 
| “Germany and the Germans from an 
American Point of View” (Scribners) is 
by Price Collier. 

Of “An Economic History of Russia,” 
|by Professor James Mavor (Dutton), the 
|N. Y. Times says: “Rarely has there been 
|written in the English tongue a complete 
|history of Russian economics and political 
| progress so dispassionate, so scholarly and 
so just.” 

The author of “With the Russians in 
Mongolia” (John Lane), H. G. C. Perry 
Ayscough has been decorated by the Chi- 
nese government with the Chinese Order of 
Merit. 





—LR— 

The Holy Alliance and President Wilson. 
“The Confederation of Europe: A Study 
of the European Alliance 1813 to 1823, as 
an Experiment in the International Organ- 
ization for Peace,” by Walter Affison Phil- 
lips (Longmans, Green & Co.), sets forth 
some of the practical difficulties in the ap- 
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» plication of an international system of law. | ae 
5 “By his attitude toward ae and on ‘“ 
Y Latin American states generally,” says the - 
suthor, “President Wilson is "now faced ook it up in Melson’s’’ 
of with precisely the same problem as that 
me which confronted ei oly Alliance. The World’s Great Rulers, Statesmen, Diplomats, 
e. Inside Vi f World Diplomac Scientists, Specialists and Scholars, when in 
or aan ud ee S gong P : pra | want of Accurate and the Latest Information, 
“The Diplomacy o e Age o solu- 
i tism,” by David Jayne Hill (Longmans, | LOOK IT UP IN NELSON’S—THE WORLD'S GREATEST QUESTION ANSWERER 
re Green & Co.), is the third volume in a series NELSON’S is used as the standard authority by the Government Departments of Europe, 
“ of six by the former rae fe wort -. Africa, 1 "yoy = — 9g en ge | Veen ——_ 
y many. The first two are: “The Struggle epartment in China, Japan, Australia, parts of Sout rica and Europe, and in the Re- 
Ten? ‘me “ > ublics of South and Central America, Mexico, Cuba, etc., etc. Nelson’s is also the standard 
oe for Universal Empire” and The Establish- nglish Reference Work in Libraries, Universities, Colleges and Schools throughout the 
ment of Territorial Sovereignty. United States and Canada. 
nd et 
: ‘ The Causes of the War. 
4 Of “Germany and England: A Series of 
y Recent Lectures,” by Professor Cramb 
(Dutton), Field-Marshal Earl Roberts says: 
“I hope that everyone who wishes to un- 7 
derstand the present crisis will read this 8, ? I Fs r if 
xt book. There are in it things that will cause ; =F ag 2) ef Wd GCOoOSE= ré €a 
ed surprise and pain, but nowhere else are the : 
Ss causes which led to the war so clearly set 
od forth.” The author is a professor in 
ee Queens College, London, and he tells the 
ic Britons some unpleasant things. : 
The Medievalism of the Kaiser. 
“William of Germany,” by Stanley Shaw, THE COURT OF 
n= issued within the year by Macmillan, dwells LAST RESORT 
n upon what the author terms the Kaiser’s NELSON’S Research 
1e medieval nature. “With the Emperor,” we eet | Seg Seientie Re- 
n- are told, “time for five and twenty years ge 
il, seems to have stood still”. Mr. Shaw thinks ence IS THE COURT 
ks he will remain medieval in nature and mod- i aged as A RT. 
ce ern in character to the end of his life. ploy “aun when 
1e usiness it is to furnish 
* _— —_ . Germany. ‘ formation FREE te Net 
“Municipal Life and Government in Ger- son’s subscribers. LOO 
many,” by William Harbutt Dawson (Long- RD Nar eone 
mans, Green & Co.), is a compendium of RESEARCH BUREAU. 
information about German principalities = Court of Last Re- 
e- and their forms of government. Reg. U. S. Pat. Office The Gre 
in The author of “Germany’s Fighting Ma- That Little Bar and Nut has solved the problem. et oe — 
D- chine,” Ernest E. Henderson (Bobbs, Mer- . , 
s. rill Co.), has known the Kaiser and his Bound in 12 Handsome Volumes you up with the times. 
eS people for many years and has seen the 9 2 
storm clouds gather. The Austrian tragedy WHY NELSON’S IS THE WORLD’S GREAT AUTHORITY 
le he regards as merely an aggravation, not a Because by means of Nelson’s Perfected and Patented Loose-Leaf Binding Device Nel- 
r- cause. He gives us the strength of Ger- son’s Loose-Leaf Encyclopedia .is kept always fresh and new. The Publishers furnish to i 
” many’s fighting forces, and one chapter is all subscribers 250 or more revised or new pages each six months. You loosen the binder 
: devoted to its arm of the air by simply turning that small nut, take out the obsolete pages, substituting and replacing ' 
ar e y . the old ones with the new pages which contain the world’s happenings and activities of 


the past six months. Nelson’s Loose-Leaf Encyclopedia is five to ten years later than 
any other Reference Work. 


THE HISTORY OF THE WORLD IS ALWAYS TO DATE 


Behind the Scenes in Austria. 


“The Hapsburg Monarchy” (Scribners) is 
io by H. W. Steed, for ten years correspond- 


ent of the London Times. He sets forth 


An important feature of Nelson’s great system is that every person who has ever sub- 


rt 2 . - : 
the peculiar relations that lie behind the scribed to Nelson’s Perpetual Loose-Leaf Encyclopedia may keep his set as new as the 
y complicated phenomena of public and so- sets that are leaving the bindery to-day. All other Encyclopedias—even those bought within 
. the last few months—will never be able to contain any account of the great events of 1914 





















od cial a 4 ee and se light and future years. Nelson’s is the only great standard Work of Reference THAT CAN 
3 re ae eae. a See KEEP UP, STEP BY STEP, WITH THE PROGRESS OF HISTORY. The present 

in s . war in Europe is destined not only to change the map of the world, but to add many new 
1S War in the Air. chapters to the world’s history. Nelson’s Perpetual Loose-Leaf Encyclopedia is the only 
“The Law of the Ase” by Harold Hazel- Work of Reference that recounts the causes of the war, and records its events. By means 
’ tine (Doran), is a series of lectures deliv- of the frequent issue of Nelson’s Revision Pages and the services of Nelson’s Research 
Bureau for Special Information, all subscribers are kept constantly informed of current 


1e : 2 4 
n eat lar ie nage of London on events, and have available all the information of the world. NELSON’S IS. THE 

i “Aviation,” by Algernon Berriman, M. a ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF PERPETUAL YOUTH. 

‘4 A. E. (Doran), elucidates the popular prin- MAIL THE COUPON TODAY FOR HANDSOME Dept. 181 
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NEW Whatever your question; —be it the pronunciation 
INTERNATIONAL by nel mig the spelling of a puzzling word; 
DICTIONARY ore white conihste tite News Conic 


a 
| contains a clear, accurate, final answer. 
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IF YOU READ THE 


NEWSPAPERS 


Read The Clarion, by Samuel 
Hopkins Adams, a big, vital, com- 
—s story of an editor’s battle 
for ideals. Rich in humor, brim- 
ming with life, it will hold you from 
the first page to the last, and give 
you an inside picture of newspaper 
methods and morals that will 
amaze you. $1.35 net. 

At all bookstores. Buy today. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 


4 PARK STREET, BOSTON 


“WAS JESUS GOD?” 


and other Unitarian publications SENT FREE. 
Address: C. M., 2 Morningside Road, Worcester, Mass. 


A Book for Gs aiishex 
“The Science of a New Life” 


By JOHN COWAN, M. D. 


Contains information that is worth 
hundreds of dollars to any married 
couple or those contemplating mar- 
riage. Endorsed and recommended 
by the leading medical and religious 
critics throughout the United States, 
Unfolds the secrets of a happy mar- 
ried life, which are in many cases 
learned toolate. No other book like 
it to be had anywhere at the price. 
Note a few of dedhagtn. 


Marriage and Its Advantages. Age at Which to Marry. 
Love Analyzed. Qualities the Man Should 








PART I. 
The Law of Choice. 
Avoidin Choosing. Qualities the Woman Should Avoid in Choosing. 
The Anatomy and Physioiogy of Generation in Woman. The Anatomy 


and Physiology of nmeration in Man. Amativeness: Its Use and 
Abuse. The Law of Continence. Children: Their Desirability. 
The Law of Genius. 

PART II. The Conception of a New Life. The Physiology of 
Inter-Uterine Growth. Period of Gestative Influence. Pregnancy: 
Its Signs and Duration. Disorders of Pregnancy. Confinement. 
Management of Mother andChild after Delivery. Period of Nursing 
Influence. Diseases peculiar to Women. Diseases peculiar to Men. 
Sterility and Impotence. SUBJECTS ON WHICH MORE MIGHT 
BE SAID. A Happy Married Life. How Secured. 

This book is 8% x6 inches in size, 14 inches thick, and contains 
400 pages with illustrations. Price $3.00 postpaid. Eight-page 
descriptive circular giving full and complete table of contents sent 
free to any adi . Agents Wanted. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


The regular price of ‘Science of a New Life’’ is $3.00. In order 
to hurriedly introduce this work among the readersof this magazine, 
we will, for a limited time, send one copy only to any address, 
postage prepaid, upon receipt of $2.00. Furthermore, we will 
agree to refund your money if, within 10 days of the receipt of the 
book, you find it is not worth many times what vou paid for it. 

Take advantage of this offer to-day, this minute, and you will 
never regret doing so. 


J. S. OGILVIE PUBLISHING COMPANY 











PERSONALITY denies the right of any one to talk aanger, doubt 
or devil. A sparkling magazine of good cheer and inspiration that 
does not preach, nor sermonize, nor moralize. Concise talks, full 
of force—a dash of wisdom and a dash of wit. Without it there is 
great danger that the Glooms will get you! Youcan read a pagea 
minute and get an idea from every page. Specimeni0c. $1. a year, 
Money back, if not morethan pleased, 173 Mass. Ave., Boston 








9 ROSE STREET NEW YORK CITY 
' You have wished fora paper that gives all the 
* news ofthe world, and that tells the truth and 


ee Ceee ee reece 


you have been longing for, and the little matter of 1Se in stamps will bring it to you every 
Saturday*for 13 weeks on trial. The Pathfinder is an il! d weekly, printed from large, easy reading type, published 
at the Nation’s Capital, forthe Nation; now in its 22nd year of increasing success. This paper fills the bill without emptying 
the purse; it costs but $l ayear. If you want to keep posted on what is going on in the world, at the least expense of time or 
money, this is your means. If you want a paperin your home which is sincere, reliable, entertaining, 1 e Pathfind 

yours. It you would appreciate a paper which puts everything clearly, fairly, briefly—here*it is. Send 168¢ to show that you 
might like such a paper, and we will sendthe Pathfinder on probation 13 weeks. The 15: does not repay us, but we are glad 
to invest in New Friends. Address THE PATHFINDER, Gox AA, WASHINGTON, D. C. 




























4 The Ben Franklin Library Association originated as a 
co-operative group of book-lovers. supplyingits members with 
Choice sets at minimum cost, by expert purchase of “Publishers 
Overstocks,” “Remainders of Editions,’* “Bankruptcy Stock” — 
every means, in short, uf obtaining choice library editionsat bed-rock 
prices The Ben Frankliu Library jation recruits its membership 
by occasionally offering to book-lovers the accumulated surplus of its choicest 
editions, at the same rock-bottom p alloted to registered members. New 
purchasers therby become, without dues. regular membersand receive first choice 
of future offers. Fairness to those who pay promptly has led the association to list, 
for the first time. in its new catalog 


the lowest cash prices ever offered on fine books 


Here are two specimen items from the new catalog of this association—prices in most 
& instances less than one-fifth of the publisher's figures. 


Famous Characters of History HUGO— “the French Dickens,” created in ‘Les 














































: Miserables” probably the finest single 10-volume set 
y | Jacob and John 20 volumes novel ever written, The tremendous power and in full leather 
P a int Abbott. 5250 pages hound in sublime beauty of his style is as marked in othersof with 90 full- 
narrative of twenty tlead- silver ite his books less well known. This 10-volume set, with page illustrat. 
ing chai rs of old-world Cloth. Illust. its introduction by Robert Louis Stevenson, and 
bistory. Reveals those “‘se- its superior English translation should be in the $] 3.75 
cret motives” which — $9.25 library of every book-lover. But few can secure it- ~ eS 
Sankey tebhten Pepi When published it sold at $50. Forthe limited supply fob. Ang? si 
er’s pelea $60. Our spotcash f.0.b. Phila- on hand, we make aspot eash “clean up” Philad. "hg 
ap” price, delphia price of Ss IX 
There is no finer gift than a genuine set of Dickens, Thackeray. Hugo, Shakespeare, De Foe, iy ey ad 
Fielding, Robert Louis Stevenson, Poe, Conan Doyle, De Maupassant. Jane Austen or any of the S te? 
other famous authors inciuded in this new catalog, But get that free catalog immediately ; and order Loe / 
tty the seta desired. asthe quantity in most-cases is extremely limited and further printing Gee, y, 
impossible. All books guaranteed satisfactory; or money refunded Oe 4 € al i Ia 
{Sa “ 7 
THE BEN FRANKLIN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION as 
427 Presser Building Annex, Philadelphia oes ” Cs 




















been sold, has been issued here to show us 
what is going on in Belgium and Germany. 
It is a great study of the loathesome, deadly, 
mechanical slaughter of modern warfare. 

“The Case of Belgium and the Present 
War” (Macmillan) is the embodied report 
of the commission appointed by the King 
of Belgium to investigate the matter of the 
violation of Belgian neutrality and of the 
laws of war. It is filled with specific ac- 
counts of atrocities. 

“War’s Aftermath,” by David Starr Jor- 
dan (Houghton Mifflin), is an authoritative 
study of effects upon economic conditions 
and upon man himself. 

“They Who Question,” published anony- 
mously by Macmillan, deals with the eter- 
nal why. “How can the existence of a 
just and merciful God be reconciled with 
the anger and injustice of the world?” 
Here is the author’s last word: “All the 
suffering of the world, all the doubts and 
difficulties, were they magnified twice over, 
are worth the qualities they produce. Hero- 
ism is men’s answer to the question: Does 


God exist?” 
—L— 
“Rheims Cathedral.” 

In a story by Clara E. Laughlin called 
“Everybody’s Birthright,” with Joan of Arc 
and her heroic inspiration forming the 
hinge of the story, we are forcibly reminded 
at this day when shot and shell have so 
desecrated and destroyed the spot which has 
been called the most perfect example of 
Gothic architecture in Europe, that within 
its walls Joan d’Arc stood victorious mark- 
ing the fulfillment of her dreams. It is in- 
teresting to note that a German, Franz von 
Reber, called this cathedral of Rheims the 
“Parthenon of the Middle Ages.” 

—raK— 


Things Chinese. 

“China Revolutionized,” by John S. 
Thompson (Bobbs Merrill), is, to quote the 
N. Y. Times Review, “neither fulsome nor 
scornful but convincingly just in its esti- 
mate of the Chinese people and their re- 
lation to the white races of the world.” 

“Recent Developments in China” are ad- 
dresses at Clarke University of men and 
women, American and Asiatic, professional 
and layman, compiled by George H. Blakes- 
lee, who is their professor of history. 


Foreigners in Turkey. 

“Foreigners in Turkey, Their Juridical 
Status,” by Philip Marshall Brown, - for- 
merly Secretary and Chargé d’Affaires at 
Constantinople and now Professor of Inter- 
national Law at Princeton, was hurried 
from the press on account of its timeliness, 
when, on September 10, Turkey formally 
announced she had abrogated the exterri- 
torial privileges enjoyed by foreigners. 
These privileges dated back in some cases 
to the time the crescent supplanted the cross 
in 1453. Dr. Brown explains these privi- 
leges and the endeavor is to find a working 
hypothesis on which to base future adjust- 
ments of the rights of foreigners between 

Turkey and other nations. 

OO 


Turkey and War. 


Ellis Ashmead Bartlett in his story of the 
Balkans, which he calls “With the Turks in 
Thrace” (Doran), indicates that the Turks 
have had enough and will stay out of any 
future European war because they should 
be able to hold Constantinople for ali time, 
on account of the tremendous tax ot even 
the greatest military power to force this al- 
most impregnable position. 

OO 


Public Opinion. 
“American Public Opinion,” by James 
Davenport Whelpley (Dutton), is a far- 
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seeing, wide-reaching masterly effort to 
show the general public just what is “up” 
to America. He not only discusses many of 
the recent problems met at Washington, but 
impresses the manner in which the con- 
stantly expressed Monroe doctrine has been 
regarded abroad. His acknowledged au- 
thority on foreign affairs is most reassuring 
in chapters on the far East, emphazing his 
belief that East will always be East and 
West always West. 


—raK— 
Happy Women. 


“The Autobiography of a Happy Wom- 
an” (Moffat, Yard & Co.), naturally 
anonymous, makes one think of the Hap- 
piness Classes in Paris under the teachings 
of Henry Marx and Maeterlinck, in which 
one of them said, “to be unhappy is to 
blame life unjustly.” In the present story, 
which is a record of an invalid’s life dedi- 
cated to those who work, by one who 
works, she says: “Be busy and there will 
be no time for self-pity or worry.” Her 
courage and abiding faith should be a 
lesson of more vital worth than poet’s 
dreams. 


“The Diary of a Minister’s Wife,” by 
Anna E. S. Droke (The Methodist Book 
Concern), has for its advertizing heading, 
“A Book of Humor,” which immediately 

nsports one in thought to the country 

:n, the Ladies’ Aid Society and the 
altar of sacrifice, which is the usual part 
cast by fate in life’s drama for the min- 
ister’s wife. The mixture of simplicity, 
humor and pathos make of this a thoroly 
readable and attractive book. 


“The Journal of a Country Woman,” by 
Emma Winner Rogers (Methodist Book 
Concern), is in reality the diary of a city 
woman spending a summer at the old 
homestead, and makes one long for the 
rest and fragrance of true country life. 
While the author is thoroly alert to the 
value of chickens and eggs, she also 
philosophizes on life and nature and be- 
lieves that “if we are obedient to our 
visions, the ability and opportunity to do 
the things we dream of is sure to follow.” 


RK 


The City Beautiful. 


“City Planning and Maintenance,” by 
Frank Koester (McBride, Nast & Co.), 
was written, to quote the author, “to in- 
crease the health, comfort and convenience 
of the public.” He also says that “the 
real kernel of city planning is the division 
of the city into separate zones for devel- 
opment. This idea was recently empha- 
sized before the City Planning Conference 
of Toronto, Ontario. The speaker in clos- 
ing said he hoped that, if the restrictive 
legislation then proposed be adopted, the 
“law could be made even judge-proof.” 


“The Garden City,” by C. B. Purdon 
(Dutton), is a story of beginnings and 
development along defined lines. He says 
that an inch of statistics is worth more 
than a mile of abstractions, and proceeds 
to give an idea in figures which bears 
out his theory as to the ideal town. 


“Village Improvement,” by Parris F. 
Farwell (Sturgis, Walton & Co.), deals 
more with the changing and developing 
of existing conditions. He claims that 


when personal effort is enlisted to keep 
law and order and a clean slate, no special 
movement is necessary to turn ugliness 
into beauty. 
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What are Moujiks, Turcos, Al- 
gerians, Senegalese? 
Jhat is the meaning of Mora- 
torium, Landwehr, Landsturm, 
Armageddon, Cataclysm, Vod- 
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The War raises unusual questions daily. 


More Than 
Ever Before 


For instance: 
What are the “‘ Rules of War,” 
and who signed them? 
What are the commercial centres 
of Latin-America; what goods 


have these countries been buy- 
ing from Europe? 
How do you pronounce 
P-R-Z-E-M-Y-S-L? 


The New International Encyclopedia will answer satisfactorily the above questions. 
It contains 30,000 more articles than any other standard encyclopedia. 
It is the Most Recent Reference Work in existence. 


Its great mass of new, exclusiva information will necessitate at least three additional volumes, making 


24 volumes, instead of 21, as in the First Edition. 


It will present 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE WAR 


and all other subjects of human interest. The revision goes steadily forward, despite current excite- 


ment and readjustments. 


It couldn’t have been more opportune. This great Second Edition will 


contain new maps and new illustrations as well as momentous new facts Its stories will be accurate, 
impartial, clear, concise, complete, and written in the entertaining literary style which added so mate- 


rially to the popularity of the First Edition. 
authoritative bibliography ever presented. 


24 Volumes 
New Maps 


80,000 Articles 
New Illustrations 


It will contain the most modern, comprehensive and 


20,000 Pages 
New Type Throughout 


Additional Volumes Ready in December 


Printed on Thin Paper made especially for this 
edition—light, opaque, strong. It won’t crumple. 
And a Special Library Edition on regular book 
paper, bound in library buckram, practically in 
accordance with the specifications of the Binding 
Committee of the American Library Association. 


The Cost Lowest Now 


Immediate subscribers can secure this matchless 
work at the lowest price at which it will ever be 
sold. The price MUST be advanced as publica 
tion progresses. 


The Most Liberal Terms of Payment 
can be arranged if you do not wish to pay cash 


Free Research Bureau 


Each subscriber to this Second Edition will be- 
come a member of our International Research 
Bureau and may, without expense, consult this 
bureau freely on any subject of interest found in 
reading and conversation. 
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Illustrated Catalogue, practically a Hand-hook of Ameri- 
can Ari, sent for 25 cents (stamps accepted); this cost 
deducted from asubsquent purchase of the Prints. 
Your Family Portraits done privately from daguerreotypes, old photographs, ete, 


CURTIS & CAMERON: Offices, 23 Harcourt St, Bostox 


SALESROOM: Pierce Building, opposite Public Library 
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VIII CURRENT OPINION 
THE CRUISE OF U9 |The American ~_ 


ol 
[The U-g is the German submarine that -oahee: 


sent three British cruisers — Aboukir, S$ 7 = 
Your Cressy and Hogue—to the bottom of the fandard ible 1 ha 


: merge 
sea. It was one of the most important 
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Christmas Gift naval engagements that ever took place be- Edited by the American Revision Committee om 
cause of its effect upon the future devel- other: 
opment of naval warfare. This story by on a 
Delivered the commander of the submarine—Cap- | of the 
tain-Lieutenant Otto Weddigen—was ob- form: 
for Yo tained for the N. Y. World by a staff sides 
u correspondent (Herbert B. Swope), veri- WI 
i} \ fied by the German Navy Headquarters, near 
supplemented in some details by the Ad- want 
miralty Intelligence Department, held up down 
ten days by the British censor, and finally positi 
published in the N, Y. World.—Editor merg 
CurRRENT OPINION. ] otiens 
I beg 
AM thirty-two years old and have been * regar 
| in the navy for years. For the last five | , 
years I have been attached to the sub- | T 

marine flotilla and have been most inter- 
ested in that branch of the navy. At the | ai 
Merely Fill in Coupon outbreak of the war our under-sea boats oe 
were rendezvoused at certain harbors in kiff 
and Send Us Your Card the North Sea, the names of which I am si oht 
with money order, and this excellent gift restrained from divulging. diece 
set—a modern, accurate, complete a Each of us felt and hoped that the and t 
erence work—will be sent to anyone you Fatherland might be benefited by such in- | later 
wish. dividual efforts of ours as were possible | The original manuscripts and tablets from magé 


at a time when our bigger sisters of the | which the Bible was made were written in Hebrew torpe 
and Greek, which in medieval times were trans- 


fleet were prohibited from activity. So we Tt 
awaited commands from the Admiralty, | lated and copied by hand on parchment by the f 
ready for any undertaking that promised | monks, and the patiently illuminated Bibles of these or Si 


- ; medieval monks doubtless served the needs of their cruls 
to do for the imperial navy what our ene roar 


S brothers of the army were so gloriously on 
¢é 0 a a accomplishing. During the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries | 
, many translations and revisions of the Bible were pony 


It has already been toli how I was 


































































. 4 : made; the last of these revisions known as the utes. 
Sroreunaee neta married at the home of my brother in | paces ; : eng ow 
Cloth Binding Reinforced Cloth Leather Wilhelmshaven to my boyhood sweetheart, King James Bible, was revised in 1611. es 
$6.00 Net $8.00 Net “i .00 Net Miss Prete, of Hamburg, on August 16. Since then many ancient manuscripts and tab- | 
Quarter Pigskin $12.00 Net Before that I had been steadily on duty | lets have been discovered, including the three most deat 
‘ " ane . i i te and important manuscripts in existence— ms 
Contains six million words of facts, with with my boat, and I had to leave again | accurate . : ene their 
1200 illustrations. Ties rif k, ~~ ‘d the next day after my marriage. But both | The Vatican, The Alexandrian and The Sinaitic. é 
° utilully und. i . i h ci Besides this, upwards of forty dictionaries of the guns 
T | d dabl F my bride and I wanted the ceremony to . é 
ype clear and rea e. Paper thin, k 1 th sted 4 4 x English language had appeared since 1611, so re- stay 
pure white. Sold by booksellers every- ta € place at the appointe ime, and 1 vision became once more necessary. othe 
where. Select set you wish to give and did, altho within twenty-four hours there- , : Cres 
send post office money order and coupon after | had to go away on a venture that The work of Bible revision was begun in 1870 spee 
90 ith 50 on t f deli gave a good chance of making my new by committees of prominent Biblical scholars in ‘l 
iw wi _ cents extra for delivery wife a widow. But she was as firm as | | Gtet Britain and the United States, and the Amer- they 
charges—or write for complete informa- ‘ h fi ate oy ‘ , | ican Revision Committee continued their organiza- been 
tion today. ; was that my first duty was to answer the tion until 1901, when they completed their work Ti 
euceccccucccccccccesscscemencsecss’ | ©2!i of our country, and she waved me | and the AMERICAN STANDARD BIBLE was pub- and 
5 E.P. DUTTON & CO., Publishers Ev n’sLibrary 4 | 2WaY from the dock with good-luck wishes | lished. ret 
rt in com ; eis . 
: Dept j, 681 Filth Avenue, New York City H ne pnd ae my per: the outcome The American Standard Bible is endorsed by all — 
2 y © — th at religious d inati d The Amer- self. 
: l enclose money order for $............... Bese for which s I set out from a North Sea port on one ‘can Bible ‘Selene, Soliy das del dace ake eo 
OO rcs vonseessseesiie set of Everyman’s Encyclopaedia to § of the arms of the Kiel Canal and set my | which this version is produced proves the popular 
5 s | course in a southwesterly direction. _The demand. For sale by all booksellers. 
I scacsicscciininsusicansanecsdiacuatievetiavioeatninteniabubinsention - name of the port I cannot state officially, cri ai thins alain alk Cia 
4 ‘ s q 
EET aT a ee : but it has been guessed at, nor am I per- | 1¢ «The Wonderful Story of How the Bible A: 
chy ¥| mitted to say definitely just when we | Came Down Through the Ages.” i ie 
eeeeeeccceceecescrcesees seeee eee . eeeceeeceeoe : started, but not many days c elapsed before onial 
I want the set delivered DY......c:2 csc-ccesencecessesenees and # | on the morning of the 22d of September I | 
enclose herewith my card to go with same. (Dus) fell in with my quarry. ‘THOMAS NELSON & SONS i 
’ ’ 1ac 
SE Ee ee Publishers for the American Revision Committee whic 
kee 
Street ....es0ee Wee I started from home the fact | 381-O Fourth Avenue New York 0 
i sinerasionviitainiomiptiviacnig State was kept quiet and a heavy haze 7% hae ob dhediinte tenth aaa’ the 
==20 helped to keep the secret, but | | The Art of Living Long iif fe “By ‘Loa ‘Cornaro best 
when the action began the sun was bright | fitor edition An eminently useful and accentable gift look held 
and the water smooth—not the most fa- | Beautifully illustrated descriptive booklet free. to tl 
vorable conditions for submarine work. | WILLIAM F. BUTLER, Translator and Publisher Hog 
I had sightec several ships during my | 106 Loan and Trust Building, Milwaukee, Wis. nat 
i passage, but they were not what I was Pt tn) ot tt the 
seeking. English torpedo boats came : I , ] : an 4 
REE within my reach but I felt there was big- | The emp e bs y woe 
ger game further on, so on I went. I Wh BAM fens 
page book before enrolling f Is raveled on the surface except when we | Sh k _ 
Tells now 00 eee the claims of correspondence schools, peter wee @ oe h T A d a espeare sank 
also explains the American Sehool’s simple new method of sighted vessels, and t “st pigpsnnend. gps: not Most satisfactory edition published. One By 
eae Maes Sela ao even showing my periscope, except when lay to a ee Mg Printed from Cam- cour 
ourse. 13, volume Law it was necessary to take bearings. It was ridge Text. Excellent for Reading 1 
3 > coht | Circles. Clean type, hand made paper, sne 
ten minutes after six when I caught sight |= numbered lines. Volumes 4x5% inches. hers 
y for your of one of the big cruisers of the enemy. Cos cek monegertananees batte 
ipeucaa schoee of conmusremmance TI was then eighteen sea miles north- send for circular to stoor 
Dept, 158 Brexel Ave. and 60th St.. Chicago, U. westerly of the Hook of Holland. I had |{ £.P.DUTTON & CO., Dept. J, 681 Fifth Ave., New York help 
then traveled considerably more than 200 seta ss east wate 


























miles from my base. My boat was one of 
an old type, but she had been built on 
honor and she was behaving beautifully. 
] had been going ahead partially sub- 
merged with about five feet of my peri- 
scope showing. Almost immediately | 
caught sight of the first cruiser and two 
others I submerged completely and laid 
my course so as to bring up in the center 
of the trio, which held a sort of triangular 
formation. I could see their gray black 
sides riding high over the water. 

When I first sighted them they were 
near enough for torpedo work, but | 
wanted to make my aim sure, so I went 
down and in on them. I had taken the 
position of the three ships before sub- 
merging and I succeeded in getting an- 
other flash through my periscope before 
I began action. I soon reached what I 
regarded as a good shooting point. 


at the middle ship. I was then 

about twelve feet under water and 
got the shot off in good shape, my men 
handling the boat as if she had been a 
skiff. I climbed to the surface to get a 
sight through my tube of the effect, and 
discovered that the shot had gone straight 
and true, striking the ship, which I learned 
later was the Aboukir, under one of her 
magazines, which in exploding helped the 
torpedo’s work of destruction. 

There was a fountain of water, a burst 
of smoke, a flash of fire and part of the 
cruiser rose in the air. Then I heard a 
roar and felt reverberations sent through 
the water by the detonation. She had 


Toe I loosed one of my torpedoes 


been broken apart and sank in a few min- | 


utes. The Aboukir had been stricken in 
a vital spot and by an unseen force that 
made the blow all the greater. 

Her crew were brave, and even with 
death staring them in the face kept to 
their posts, ready to handle their useless 
guns, for I submerged at once. But I 
stayed on top long enough to see the 


' 


War on an Idiot B 





other cruisers, which I learned were the | 


Cressy and the Hogue, turn and steam full 
speed to their dying sister, whose plight 
they could not understand, unless it had 
been due to an accident. 

The ships came on a mission of inquiry 
and rescue, for many of the Aboukir’s 
crew were now in the water, the order 
oe been given, “Each man for him- 
self. 


B UT soon the other two English cruis- 


ers learned what had brought about 


the destruction so suddenly. sag Sg agent Ng bie a Oe sare inscri “or ie e An- 
As - al A. s ec cients. emem er nere are oniv a imite¢ number 
a pet a Pg “7 A - parchment, and in the more mod-_ of sets, so act quickly. Mail the coupon NOW. You 
‘ % . . -P : \bligatio Jo salesman wi all he 
arge a e nearest of the on ern instances as half forgotten weg 3 — Soe. No salesman will call. rhe 
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coming vessels, which was the Hogue. 
The English were playing my game, for I 
had scarcely to move out of my position, 
which was a great aid, since it helped to 
keep me from detection. 

On board my little boat the spirit of 
the German navy was to be seen in its 
best form. With enthusiasm every man 
held himself in check and gave attention 
to the work in hand. The attack on the 
Hogue went true. But this time I did 
not have the advantageous aid of having 


the torpedo detonate under the magazine, | 


so for twenty minutes the Hogue lay 
wounded and helpless on the surface be- 
fore she heaved, half turned over and 
sank. 

By this time, the third cruiser knew of 
course that the enemy was upon her and 
she sought as best she could to defend 
herself. She loosed her torpedo defense 
batteries on boats, starboard and port, and 
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This grim figure, stony-faced and relentless, riding an idiot horse rough-shod 


over his victims, is Franz von Sttick’s terrific arraignment of war. 
of warfare with which ordinary histories are filled—the side with which we have 
But we know only too little about the causes, the underlying facts, 
the existing conditions which for ages have brought about the slaughter of countless 
In the remarkable work 


become satiated. 


thousands. 


The Library of Original Sources 


you get these essential, bed-rock facts; the authentic, first-hand information; the 
glimpse behind the scenes, which is infinitely more valuable, more instructive, and 
more interesting to thinking, reading people than the mere accounts of battles given 
You get the inside facts which those books never even men- 
tion; you go back to the sources of information themselves, to the writings of men 
who were contemporary with the great events they described; to the first-hand ac- 
counts of the actual participants—eye-witnesses, thinkers, discoverers, inventors, etc., 
whose deeds and ideas wrought all the world-wide changes from the very earliest 


in an ordinary history. 


times down to to-day. 

But up to a short time ago 
the documents contained in The 
Library of Original Sources were 
not available to the general public. 
In some cases they existed only 
as hieroglyphics on monuments, 


pamphlets and obscure reports in 
widely scattered libraries and mu- 
seums. It took over one hundred 
research specialists ten years to 
simply prepare the matter for The 
Library of Original Sources; the 
expense ran into many thousands 
of dollars. 


Every account is in the exact 
language (translated) of the orig- 
inal manuscript, papyrus, clay tab- 
let or inscribed cylinder. Every- 
thing is covered down to the 
events which happened almost ves- 
terday. You'll be proud to have 
this marvelous work on your 
bookshelves; proud to have your 
friends see it and admire its beau- 
tiful appearance. As a reference 
work as well as a source of re- 
creation it is positively unequalled ; 
nothing like it has ever before 


Io sumptuous, massive volumes, bound in rich, deep 


red leather; 


Send us the attached coupon AT ONCE, and we will 
tell you how to get the Library on EASY MONTHLY 
PAYMENTS, and mail you FREE a book of rare 
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University Research, Dept. D, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Send me the FREE book of rare documents 
showing curious inscriptions of the i 
tell me of your easy payment offer. I 
obligation, the book and all you send me is to be 
free and no salesman is to call. 
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with the method of defending herself 
against a submarine attack, she steamed 
in a zig-zag course, and this made it nec- 
essary for me to hold my torpedoes until 
I could lay a true course for them, which 
also made it necessary for me to get 
nearer to the Cressy. I had come to the 
surface for a view and saw how wildly 
the fire was being sent from the ship. 
Small wonder that was when thev did not 
know where to shoot, altho one shot went 
unpleasantly near us. 


sent away my third attack. This 

time I sent a second torpedo after 
the first to make the strike doubly certain. 
My crew were aiming like sharpshooters 
and both torpedoes went to their bull’s- 
eye. My luck was with me again, for the 
enemy was made useless and at once be- 
gan sinking by her head. Then she ca- 
reened far over, but all the while her 
men stayed at the guns looking for their 
invisible foe. They were brave and true 
to their country’s sea traditions. Then 
she eventually suffered a boiler explosion 
and completely turned turtle. With her 
keel uppermost she floated until the air 
got out from under her and then she sank 
with a loud sound, as if from a creature 
in pain. 

The whole affair had taken less than 
one hour from the time of shooting off 
the first torpedo until the Cressy went 
to the bottom. Not one of the three had 
been able to use any of its big guns. I 
knew the wireless of the three cruisers 
had been calling for aid. I was still quite 
able to defend myself, but I knew that 
news of the disaster would call many 
English submarines and torpedo boat de- 
stroyers, so, having done my appointed 
work, I set my course for home. 


Wren I got within suitable range I 


Y SURMISE was right, for before 
I got very far some British cruis- 
ers and destroyers were on the 
spot, and the destroyers took up the 
chase. I kept under water most of the 
way, but managed to get off a wireless 
to the German fleet that I was heading 
homeward and being pursued. I hoped 
to entice the enemy, by allowing them now 
and then a glimpse of me, into the zone 
in which they might. be exposed to capture 
or destruction by German warships, but 
altho their destroyers saw me plainly 
at dusk on the 22d and made a final ef- 
fort to stop me, they abandoned the at- 
tempt, as it was taking them too far from 
safety and needlessly exposing them to at- 
tack from our fleet and submarines. 

How much they feared our submarines 
and how wide was the agitation caused by 
good little U-9 is shown by the English 
reports that a whole flotilla of German 
submarines had attacked the cruisers, and 
that this flotilla had approached under 
cover of the flag of Holland. 


These reports were absolutely untrue. 
U-9 was the only submarine on deck, and 
she flew the flag she still flies—the Ger- 
man naval ensign—which I hope to keep 
forever as a glorious memento and as an 
inspiration for devotion to the fatherland. 

I reached the home port on the after- 
noon of the 23d, and on the 24th went 
to Wilhelmshaven to find that news of 
my effort had become public. My wife, 
dry-eyed when I went away, met me with 
tears. Then I learned that my little ves- 
sel and her brave crew had won the 
plaudit of the Kaiser, who conferred 
upon each of my co-workers the Iron 
Cross of the second class, and upon me 
2d Iron Cross of the first and second 
class. 
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A: REVIEW: OF ‘THE: WORLD 


THE CLASH OF NATIONS AND THE LONG DEADLOCK 
THAT HAS FOLLOWED IT 


A? THE fateful weeks pass by in Europe, it becomes 

more and more apparent that the combat is likely 
to be protracted to the point of exhaustion of one or 
both sides. The aeroplane seems to have eliminated, in 
large measure, the element of surprise. No movement 
of troops on a large scale can take place without the 
knowledge of the other side. Flanking operations, tho 
tried first by the Germans and then by the Allies on a 
scale never before seen and with a persistence that is 
without precedent, have failed to score any large suc- 
cess. By the middle of last month, they had resulted 
simply in the extension of both battle-lines all the way 
from the Jura mountains, that mark the Swiss boun- 
dary line, to Ostend on the coast of the English Chan- 
nel—a distance, even in a straight line, of about 320 
miles. Neither line can be extended further. In this 
gigantic game of football there can be no more “end- 
runs.” Advance, if it comes, must come from “bucking 
the center,’ and keeping at it until one side is weakened 
enough to let the other smash through. “The fighting in 
Europe,” says Herman Ridder, in the N. Y. Staats- 
Zeitung, “has assumed the character of a death-grapple. 
Whatever hopes were held of an early solution of the 
difficulty have been utterly blasted. It is becoming each 
day more evident that it is a war of extermination, 
a war of existence, a struggle of national life or national 
death.” 


The German War Machine 
Running on High Gear. 
FTER ten weeks of warfare, the German army 


found itself by the middle of last month in occu- 
pation of practically all of Belgium with its 11,000 
square miles, of a triangle of French territory com- 
prising about 12,000 square miles, of about 15,000 
square miles in Russian Poland and with practically 
none of her own territory held by the enemv. With the 


exception of the premature and brief incursions by the 
French into Alsace-Lorraine and by the Russians into 
East Prussia, all the fighting has been done on other 
than German soil. Her ally has not been so fortunate. 
About 30,000 square miles of Austria-Hungary were, 
by the middle of October, held by the Russians, most 
of it in Galicia, and even Hungary had been invaded 
by the Cossack. “The German war-machine,” says the 
Brooklyn Eagle, “has worked. There has never been 
another like it. Not a serious flaw has developed in the 
whole stupendous casting. It has met every test. Men 
could not have done more, endured more, attempted 
more, or suffered more than the forces that have exe- 
cuted the plans of the general staff.” Liege was taken 
in ten days after the first real attack in force was made; 
Namur in less time; Maubeuge in a little more time; 
Antwerp in eleven days. All of these were first-class 
fortresses. Experts said Antwerp could resist any siege 
against it for at least sixty days. The hope of France, 
it has become evident, lies, as the hope of ancient Sparta 
lay, not in her walls of stone and iron but in her walls 
of living flesh. The French army has steadied down to 
its herculean task with a grim determination worthy of 
the nation’s most glorious military traditions. Dash and 
daring everyone expected of the French soldier; but the 
endurance and steadiness he has shown in the long 
agonizing deadlock of the weeks past have been a sur- 
prise. 
The Aeroplane and Sub- 


marine in Action. 
tae part the aeroplane and the submarine are play- 


ing in this war would of itself make the war mem- 
orable. The cruise of the German submarine U-9 (as 
narrated by its commander on a preceding page), which 
resulted in sinking three British cruisers in the North 
Sea and then racing safely home, followed by similar 
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only less noteworthy exploits by other submarines, has 
greatly lessened Great Britain’s sense of security. The 
Zeppelins have so far proved rather a negligible factor, 
tho predictions of a raid by them in the near future on 
England are confidently made. But the aeroplane has 
been an immensely important auxiliary on both sides. 
“The public,” says Captain Washington I. Chambers, 
of the American navy, “does not yet seem to realize that 
air scouting along a battle front vastly more extended 
than ever before has been the principal feature in exe- 
cuting and in checkmating the strategy of the contend- 
ing parties and in increasing the accuracy of artillery 
fire.” The quick destruction of Belgian fortresses has 
been due in large part to the direction given to the 
gunners by the aviation corps. In the first six weeks 
of the war the airmen accompanying the British troops 
alone had spent 1400 hours in the air and flown 87,000 
miles. Says A. Maurice Low, writing in the North 
American Review: 


“As a scout the aeroplane has superseded cavalry, and 
been able to obtan information no cavalry could secure, as 
the cavalry scouts were seldom able to break through the 
enemy’s screen, and were forced to draw conclusions from 
long-range observations. From the aeroplane trained ob- 
servers can see the whole theater of operations enrolled 
before them and bring to headquarters not hearsay infor- 
mation, but facts; the air scouts can ascertain the number 
and disposition of the enemy’s forces; they can tell a 
commander where his own line is in danger or his an- 
tagonist is wavering; they can direct artillery fire.... 
The importance of the aeroplane is one of the great lessons 
of the war.” 


Discrediting the Stories of 
German Atrocities. 

| ea the beginning of the present war the most 

harrowing stories of atrocities have been current. 
Most of them have pertained to the fighting in Belgium 
and each side has accused the other of having com- 
mitted them. The Kaiser made a direct appeal to Presi- 
dent Wilson against the alleged use of the explosive dum- 
dum bullets by the French and British, and President 
Poincaré and the British Government made hot denials 
and counter-charges of the same sort. The Belgian 
commission made a special trip to Washington to lay 
before the President its evidence (since published in 
pamphlet form) of specific violations of civilized war- 
fare by the German troops. Persistent charges have 
been made by the Germans of the mutilation of their 
wounded soldiers by the Belgians. President Wilson’s 
reply, both to the Kaiser and the Belgian commission, 
that decision on such questions must necessarily be de- 
ferred to the close of the war and be made then by 
“the opinion of mankind,” has been generally approved 
as the correct official position. But a noteworthy num- 
ber of reports have been coming of late from American 
correspondents discrediting the worst of these stories 
and restoring in a measure the world’s faith in its own 
humanity. James O’Donnell Bennet, of the Associated 
Press, has sent a long and detailed statement to the 
Chicago Tribune of the attempts of himself and four 
other American correspondents to run down stories of 
atrocities said to be committed by Germans in Belgian 
towns. Says Mr. O’Donnell: 


“IT marched for days with the German columns, often 
only one day behind the fighting, with the houses that had 
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been burned still smoldering, the ground freshly broken by 
shell and trampled by horses and men, and the memory of 
the German advance vivid in the minds of the inhabitants. 
I interviewed an average of twenty persons in each of a 
dozen towns and found only one instance of a noncom- 
batant who had been killed without a justifiable provoca- 
tion. In this case the evidence did not clearly prove that 
the man had been wantonly murdered.” 


Neither in Brussels nor in its environs, says the 
same writer, was a single offensive act committed, so 
far as he could find out by diligent inquiry, and the 
same is true of the vicinity of Louvain. “Investiga- 
tion not only failed to substantiate these rumors,” he 
says, “but could not even discover anyone in the imme- 
diate vicinity who credited them.” He adds earnestly: 
“T give my most solemn word as to the truth of what I 
have written. We have seen no atrocities. We can get 
proof of none.” 


Running Down the Stories of 
; Barbarity on Both Sides. 
} Naiin a particular man or number of men did not 


see or find proof of atrocities does not, of course, 
prove that none were committed. But it is valid testi- 
mony as to the infrequency of them. A round-robin 
to much the same effect as the above was signed by 
John T. McCutcheon, of the Chicago Tribune, Irvin S. 
Cobb, of the Saturday Evening Post, Harry Hansen, of 
the Chicago News, and Roger Lewis, of the Associated 
Press. Mr. McCutcheon, in a special correspondence 
printed in the N. Y. World, dated at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
September 24, casts discredit not only on the stories of 
German atrocities but on those by Belgians as well. He 
writes : 


“The English, French and Belgians accuse the Germans 
of the most shocking cruelties, and the Germans accuse the 
English, French and Belgians of equally shocking acts of 
barbarism. 

“In the opinion of an impartial observer, such as I am 
endeavoring to be, I feel that 80 per cent. of these accusa- 
tions are untrue, Io per cent. fearfully exaggerated, and 
IO per cent. true. 

“I have heard Germans accused of spearing children on 
their lances and riding along with the bodies held aloft, 
but I have not been able to find anybody who had himself 
seen such a thing. I have heard Belgians accused of cut- 
ting off the breasts of German nurses, but I cannot find any 
man who can say that he knows of his own knowledge that 
these reports are true. 

“T have heard of Germans whose eyes were gouged out 
while they lay wounded on Belgian battlefields, but in spite 
of a thoro search for proof here in the Aachen hospital I 
cannot find a man whose eyes have been gouged out.” 


Human Nature not Hope- 
lessly Depraved. 


"| HESE and similar reports from other Americans 

have had a marked effect on the press. The Chicago 
Tribune, which has been and still is emphatic in denounc- 
ing the Germans for destroying Louvain and other cities, 
says nevertheless: “The home-loving, child-loving Ger- 
man did not become a Hun under Attila the moment he 
went to war. . . . It would be infamous if Americans 
were allowed to form the opinion that the Germans had 
become Apaches. It would be equally infamous if Ger- 
man reports were allowed to convince Americans that 
Belgians were ‘ferocious cannibals.’ The war would 
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COMPLETING THE TRUST LEGISLATION 


be hopelessly disastrous if it made such hateful addi- 
tions to the sum total of human prejudice and error.” 

No American journal has been more unsparing 
in its blame of Germany for the outbreak of war 
as well as for the way in which it has been carried on 
than the N. Y. Tribune. But it refuses to accept the 
stories of German atrocities. It says: 


“There can be no defence of the German invasion or the 
German crime at Antwerp and Louvain. There can be a 
defence, and there is, on the evidence thus far presented, 
likely to be a strong defence, of the German soldier, from 
the charge of individual atrocities. President Wilson’s 
words are strongly to the point here. The case is one 
that cannot be decided on one-sided evidence in the heat 
of battle. It is essentially a charge which must be left to 
the calmer days of peace for final judgment. 

“The ruined walls of Louvain are a silent accusation of 
German militarism which no words can ever refute. The 
charges of atrocity against the German rank and file are 
no more than an indictment which it will be the hope of 
every fair-minded American maturer evidence will dis- 
prove.” 


American Sympathy Aroused for 
. the Fate of Belgium. 
HE Detroit News thinks that some of the charges 


against the German soldiers are too well authenti- 
cated to be wholly discounted; but the Germans, it re- 
minds us, are not demons, and it concludes that the worst 
of the charges have but “small basis.” The Knoxville 
Sentinel does not find the report of the Belgian Com- 
mission altogether convincing, tho it, in common with 
most American papers, condemns the burning of towns 
as a punishment for acts of individuals such as 
“sniping.” Our soldiers in Vera Cruz, it points out, 
also had “snipers” to deal with, but they did not burn 
down the city. The N. Y. Sun goes a step farther in 
the way of analogy. The Belgian “snipers,” it finds, 
were singularly like the embattled farmers at Lexington 
and Concord who chased the red-coats down the lane. 
“Beside their offence,” it remarks, “under German prac- 
tice, the sin of the citizens of Louvain was trivial, the 
crime for which the world paid in the loss of a city of 
treasures was minor.” The fate of Belgium, indeed, is 
the feature of the war which most affects the sym- 
pathies of the American press. No foreign office, the 
N. Y. World thinks, with even the faintest conception 
of the inevitable results of the invasion of Belgium 
would ever have advocated it, and it quotes approvingly 
the statement of the Italian historian, Ferrero: “It is 























FEEDING THE FLAMES 
—Donahey in Cleveland Plain-Dealer 


not impossible that all over Europe, even in Germany, 
several generations of men will curse that attack upon 
Belgium.” The Brooklyn Eagle sees, as the net re- 
sult of the remarkable display of military prowess by 
Germany, simply “a Belgium desolate, a free people 
with their homes and their cities ground to the dust,” 
and it adds: “This war of wars cannot go to any length 
that will obliterate the sufferings of the Belgian people 
since it began. . . . It should sober even the warring 
nations, as it has saddened the world. Its contemplation 
deadens hope, and the irony of it sickens the conscience 
of humanity.” 





The Petrograd War Office is busily victorious, day by day; 
equally so is Berlin. It’s hard to see how anybody can be de- 
feated in this war when there are always victories enough to go 
around.—N. Y. Evening Sun. 


“What has Russia done?” sneers an anti-Muscovite exchange. 
The answer is, “Austria-Hungary.”—Charleston News and Courier. 


Belgium is the door-mat of Europe.—Albany Press. 





COMPLETING PRESIDENT WILSON’S 
TRUST PROGRAM 


W rat an amazing old kaleidoscope of a world this 

generation of the sons of men has on its hands! 
We see the British and Russian Empires fighting to- 
gether as allies. We see the Boer government of South 
Africa voluntarily taking up arms in behalf of the 
Britons and against the Germans. We see the Sosial- 
ists of Germany standing in apparently compact array 
in defense of the Kaiser and his military program. We 


see Russian Jew-baiters falling on the necks of Jews 
and kissing their sacred writings. We see China strug- 
gling to become a republic. We see Roman Catholics 
petitioning President Wilson to recognize no govern- 
ment in Mexico that does not stand for full and com- 
plete religious liberty. And we see the Democratic 
party developing the centralized powers of the federal 
government in a way that would have made the most 
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THE ATTACK ON THE UNITED STATES 
—Minor in N. Y. Evening World 


audacious Republican gasp ten years ago. The federal 
reserve board, with its extended control over the finan- 
cial affairs of the country, has been surpassed, as a 
centralizing measure, but once since the Civil War,— 
that is to say, by the trust legislation completed last 
month. 


Three Federal Commissions in 
Control of Business. 
Y A vote of 244 yeas to 54 nays, the last of the anti- 


trust bills—the Clayton “omnibus” bill—was finally 
adopted last month in the lower House, 22 Republicans 
and 5 Progressives joining with the solid Democratic 
majority to send it to the President. The other two 
bills of the series—the interstate trade commission bill 
and the bill to prevent overissues of securities—became 
law some time ago. The last-named bill applies to rail- 
roads and other common carriers, extending the pow- 
ers of the interstate commerce commission. The trade 
commission bill constitutes a new commission to exer- 
cize over interstate business in general much the same 
sort of authority now exercized over railroads by the 
interstate commerce commission. These three federal 
bodies—the trade commission, the interstate commerce 
commission with its enlarged powers, and the federal 
reserve board—will put the banks, the railways and all 
the corporations doing an interstate business under the 
immediate regulation of federal officials appointed by 
the President of the United States. The Sherman anti- 
trust law has not been amended. It stands as inter- 
preted by the courts. But there is in the Clayton bill 
an ostensible construction of that law in its application 
to labor unions and farmers’ organizations that may or 
may not prove to be a real and important change. It 
will take the Supreme Court to tell us which. 


New Don’ts for the American 
Business Man. 
Benn central purpose of the Clayton bill, as well as of 


the other bills, can be quickly stated. It is to elimi- 
nate unfair competition. To specify all the methods by 
which competition can be unfairly stifled is evidently 
beyond the powers of even the most gifted muck-raker. 
The Clayton bill specifies and forbids all those its 





authors could think of and the new trade commission 
is depended on to find out the others from time to 
time. Its powers are enumerated under fourteen heads 
and one of the fourteen is the sweeping general power 
“to prevent unfair methods of competition.” Most of 
the other powers are those of investigation. It can 
require corporations to submit any desired regular or 
special reports, and can publish whatever information 
so obtained (except trade secrets and the names of 
customers) it deems it expedient to publish. It can 
compel testimony and the submission of documents. 
When the courts issue decrees it can investigate to find 
whether those decrees are carried out. It can investi- 
gate general trade conditions abroad as well as at home 
and compile and publish the information secured. 
Among the practices now made unlawful are: price- 
discriminations the effect of which is to create monopoly 
or lessen competition ; interlocking of directorates, ex- 
cept in small non-competing concerns ; “tying contracts” 
which contain a condition forbidding the purchaser from 
handling competing lines of goods; “holding companies” 
which lessen competition. The watchword of the whole 
body of legislation enacted under the Wilson adminis- 
tration is competition—regulated and protected compe- 
tition. 


Is the New Trust Legislation 

the End or the Beginning? 
OW if the proof of the pudding is in the eating 
the proof of legislation is in the way it works out. 
There are, needless to say, widely different views as 
to how this new anti-trust legislation is going to work 
out. A writer in the N. Y. Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle—Robert R. Reed—sees in it the grant of 

unlimited control of private business. He says: 


“It presents an unlimited executive control of private 
business which would not have been thought possible six 
months ago, and which would not be possible now if the 
matter could be fairly presented and discussed by Con- 
gress or by the press. ... The President has in effect 
commanded Congress to delegate to his nominees all or 
more than all of its powers over commerce. This Congress 
seems only too willing to do, violating every canon of 
Democracy and Republican government, both in the legis- 
lation adopted and in the methods by which its adoption is 
secured.” 


That is one view. We get a very different view from 
the Springfield Republican. It says to Mr. Reed and 
others, in effect: Cheer up; the worst is yet to come; 
this is but a beginning. Here are its words: 


“The real significance of the Trade Commission bill is 
that it establishes a federal machinery capable later on of 
a development that would make government regulation and 
control of great industrial corporations as complete as is 
government regulation and control of railroads to-day. . . . 
What will ultimately happen is now clear. With the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission established, the country will doubt- 
less see from time to time the powers of. that commission 
so enlarged that it may regulate and control any great 
industrial corporation that cannot be restrained in its mo- 
nopolistic practices by the anti-trust law. Assuming the 
policy to be carried out in the future, the country now 
enters a period of experimental restraint of industrial mo- 
nopoly, with such changes of particular industries from 
the. régime of competition to the régime of regulation as 
experience may require in the public interest.” 


The N. Y. Sun dolorously notes that Senator Reed 
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has already started out at the head of a Senatorial 
group to secure the immediate addition of more drastic 
provisions to the law. “If the Clayton bill were the end 
of it,” it says, “business might draw a sigh of relief.” 


Labor Unions in the New 
. } Trust Legislation. 
UT all other controversial features in this trust leg- 


islation are likely to prove subordinate, from a 
political standpoint, to those that deal with labor and 
agricultural unions. “Labor has won some great vic- 
tories in this country,” says the N. Y. World, “but 
none since the Emancipation Proclamation of more im- 
portance than that recorded in the supplementary anti- 
trust bill.” This seems to be the view of Mr. Gom- 
pers. One of the labor Congressmen—Webb—declared 
that “laboring men everywhere’—meaning the labor 
unions—‘“will dance a jubilee in celebration of the pas- 
sage of the bill.” Yet one of the attorneys of that foe 
of the labor unions, the anti-Boycott Association— 
namely, Daniel Davenport—asserts that few changes in 
existing law are made by the bill and that these are “of 
slight practical importance.” The sharp difference of 
opinion on this feature of the bill is strikingly illus- 
trated in the views of two newspapers under the same 
ownership, that of the Pulitzer estate. The N. Y. 
World regards the bill as not only a victory for labor 
but also “for the American people,” and the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch speaks of the bill as “vicious, un-Ameri- 
can class legislation,” favoring in one part the capi- 
talists and in another the- organized laborers “against 
the great middle class of society.” 


Labor No Longer a “Commodity” 
in American Industry. 
NE reason for the wide variety of views of the 


legal character of the Clayton bill lies in the modi- 
fications to which the bill has been subjected in the six 
months during which it has been under discussion. For 
instance, Section 6 declares that “the labor of a human 
being is not a commodity or article of commerce,” 
therefore the anti-trust laws shall not be construed to 
“forbid the existence and operation” of labor unions, 
nor “to forbid or restrain individual members of such 
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The hole in which the boy stands was dug by a bomb dropped upon 

Ostend by a German airship. One can measure its effect had it dropped 
on a building instead of a vacant lot. 








organizations from lawfully carrying out the legitimate 
objects thereof.” The insertion of the word lawfully 
in the above clause has made, according to the N. Y. 
Evening Post, “an enormous difference,” since it leaves 
the whole question of boycott, for instance, just where 
the court decisions heretofore made have left it. A 
similar change appears in the clause pertaining to in- 
junctions. No restraining order, so runs the bill as 
finally passed, “shall prohibit any person or persons, 
whether singly or in concert, from terminating any 
relation of employment, or from ceasing to perform 
any work or labor, or from recommending, advising, or 
persuading others by peaceful means so to do; or from 
attending at any place where any such person or per- 
sons may lawfully be, for the purpose of peacefully 
obtaining or communicating information, or from peace- 
fully persuading any person to work or to abstain from 
working; or from ceasing to patronize or to employ 
any party to such dispute, or from recommending, 
advising, or persuading others by peaceful and lawful 
means so to do,” etc. The insertion of the words “may 
lawfully be” and the words “and lawful” still leave it 
to the courts to decide what are lawful acts under laws 
already existing and Supreme Court decisions already 
made. 





THE WILSON ADMINISTRATION IN ITS FIRST 


TRIAL AT THE POLLS 


I hones one question of national importance that is to be 
decided at the polls this month is whether President 
Wilson is to have a Democratic Congress to support him 
for the rest of his term. Even in the midst of a Euro- 
pean war that question would seem to be of enough 
moment to arouse general public interest on the eve of 
an election. It has not done so. The most contro- 
versial subjects in American history, with the single ex- 
ception of slavery, have been taken up during the last 
two years. A new tariff schedule has been put into 
force that has made vital changes in our industrial sys- 
tem. A new banking system has been constructed that 
involves equally vital changes in our financial system. 
In the trust legislation that has been enacted some of 
the very thorniest questions in politics have been taken 
up and threshed out to a decision. Our foreign policy 


has in many respects been reversed. An income tax has 
been imposed in time of peace and it has been followed 
by “war taxes,” tho we are not in sight of a war of our 


own. “There has not been a busier Congress,” says the 
Detroit News, “since the era of the civil war.” And 
yet, as the Springfield Republican notes, “one is im- 
pressed by the low ebb to which party feeling among 
the mass of the people has sunk and by the slight popu- 
lar interest in the nominations, candidacies and cam- 
paigns of the year.” Yet not only a lower house of 
Congress is to be elected on the third of this month but 
one-third of the Senate as well. What should add to 
the interest, all Senators are now elected by popular 
vote. 


President Wilson’s Control 
f of Congress. _ 
LL the legislation enacted by Congress in the last 


two years has had the stamp of the President's 
approval. Only twice has he exercized his power of 
veto, once upon a special act of minor importance (re- 
instating an army officer) and once upon a bill amend- 
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Uncre Sam: “I guess my Red Cross will do more good than the iron ones.” 
—Marcus in N. Y. Times 


ing the postal saviags bank law. The President’s 
pregram has been put through with remarkable com- 
pleteness. “No President since Lincoln,” says the 
Charleston News and Courier, “has exercized the 
power which Mr. Wilson has enjoyed.” “By compari- 
son,” says the Washington Star, “Mr. Cleveland looks 
like a befogged and hopeless amateur.” This sort of 
comment is becoming so common as to be “bromidic.” 
The Democratic party, remarks the N. Y. Times, has 
never been easy to handle. “Under just two Presidents 
has this Donnybrook Fair of a party become a disciplined 
army moving as one man—Jackson and Wilson.” There 
is no anti-Wilson faction, the same paper goes on to 
point out. There are only individuals here and there 
who are disgruntled, like Cole Blease, of South Carolina, 
and Henry Watterson, of Kentucky, and Senators 
Hitchcock and Reed. The party has remained united 
and compliant with the President’s wishes, especially in 
Congress. The congressional election, therefore, should 
be a test of the hold the President has obtained on the 
nation. That statement, however, logical tho it seems, 
is in need of modification. The President has secured 
a degree of confidence which Congress and his party 
have been far from securing. He is jointly responsible 
for what Congress has actually done, but he has not 
been responsible for all that Congress has attempted to 
do. Says Collier’s Weekly, which is more of a Pro- 
gressive organ than a Democratic organ: 


“A discerning critic could very readily draw a distinction 
between Wilson and the Democratic Congress. Aside from 
the tariff, nearly all of the Wilson measures which have 
proved popular have had a non-Democratic inspiration. To 
pass nearly all of them he has leaned upon Progressive 
and Republican votes. The most embarrassing hostility 
has come from the Democratic party, and some of his 
best measures would have failed utterly had he relied 
solely on the Democratic party to pass them. It is just 
enough that Wilson should have a vote of confidence. 
But the Democratic party would be improved by a little 
of the discipline of adversity.” 


Europe’s War as an Ar- 
gument for the Wilson 
Administration. 
5 Biioens is not by any means the only 
tribute of the kind paid to the 
President by those dissociated from 
him in political convictions. Senator 
La Follette is as far removed from the 
N. Y. Sun politically as he well could 
be; but both he and the Sun have a 
high appreciation of the President’s 
strength before the country. Accord- 
ing to the Senator, the President to- 
day “holds a supreme place in the 
confidence of the people of the United 
States.” The Sun, which has no sym- 
pathy whatever for the trend of legis- 
lation these days, says: 


“There certainly has not been during 
that time [the last few months] a 
marked increase in popular enthusiasm 
over Democratic leadership or Demo- 
cratic conduct in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, independent of the Presi- 
dent’s leadership and performance. It 
is hard to escape the conclusion—and 
we are going to express candidly our 
conviction on the subject—that the strength of the Demo- 
cratic position at the present time is primarily due to 
the people’s admiration of the manner in which Woodrow 
Wilson has met the emergency and carried the heavy 
burden of responsibility forced upon him by the European 
war. There is a patriotic reason for sustaining him now, 
and it is difficult to sustain the President without helping 
the party which he leads.” 





The President’s adherents have been quick to force 


this view of the case to the front. The Springfield 
Republican, for instance, notes that “lines of attack on 
the administration’s record, which had been carefully 
opened up, are now completely blocked.” Even Mr. 
Roosevelt has publicly announced an abandonment of 
his assault on the President along the line of his foreign 
policy. The Republican adds: 


“The country is not likely in the coming elections to 
weaken seriously the President’s influence either at home 
or abroad. He must remain President of the United 
States throughout the war period, and in him rest the 
world’s best hopes of peace as soon as conditions render 
it advisable for him to again offer his friendly offices. He 
will need the strong and undivided support of his country- 
men in order that he may speak at the opportune moment 
with such prestige that the powers in conflict will listen 
to his counsel.” 


Extravagance of the Demo- 
cratic Congress. 

v= it is the same paper that is quoted above that 

scores the Democratic Congress for a “complete 
failure” to redeem the promises of its party in regard 
to economy. Its appropriations, even exclusive of the 
river and harbor bill, run to a sum well over a billion 
dollars, and have never before been equaled in our 
history. The army appropriations exceed those ever 
before made in time of peace. The naval appropriations 
exceed those ever made at any time. Many new federal 
offices have been created. The rivers and harbors bill, 
until it was whittled down to twenty millions by a fili- 





THE DECLINE OF PROGRESSIVISM 


buster in the Senate, led by Senators Burton, Kenyon, 
Gallinger, Clapp and Norris, was in excess of any similar 
bill ever drafted. As it passed the lower house, it 
contained $43,000,000 and, in addition, authorizations 
of $32,000,000 for future appropriations. The sundry 
civil bill also appropriated over $10,000,000 for river and 
harbor work and to these handsome sums the Senate 
Committee added nearly 7,000,000, making a grand total 
of more than $93,000,000. Chairman Fitzgerald, of the 
house committee on appropriations, in vain expostulated 
with his Democratic colleags. He said: 


“We charged the Republicans for twelve years of my 
service in the House under Republican administration with 
being grossly extravagant and reckless in the expenditure 
of the public money. I believed that charge to be true. 
I believed that my party, when placed in power, would 
demonstrate that the charges we had made in good faith 
were true. We are entitled to the help and to the support 
of the members on this side of the House in honest ef- 
forts to carry out the pledges of the Democratic party, 
and in our attempts to show that what we charged in order 
te get into power was true. We have not had that sup- 
port. Our Democratic colleags have not given that support 
to us thus far during this session of Congress. They have 
unnecessarily piled up the public expenditures until the 
Democratic party is becoming the laughingstock of the 
country.” 


Is the Progressive Movement 
Losing Power? 


NE of the questions to be determined in a measure 

by the elections this month is whether there is an 
ebb-tide in the movement of “progressivism.” This is 
a larger question than that relating to the Progressive 
party. The “progressive” tendencies in the Democratic 
and Republican parties are also involved, and the effect 
upon these of the direct primaries, now in force in most 
of the states, has been noted with care. In Wisconsin, 
where the Republican party has been for years domi- 
nated by “progressive” ideas, the candidate selected for 
governor this year (Philipp) was a Taft Republican two 
years ago and is termed by Senator La Follette a re- 
actionary. He was successful in the direct primaries tho 
he received but one-third of the votes, the “progressive” 
Republican vote being split up among five candidates. 
In Illinois, the nomination of Roger Sullivan for Demo- 
cratic candidate for Senator and the nomination of 
“Uncle Joe” Cannon for Republican candidate again 
for Congress give point to the assertion that in both 
old parties the “progressive” movement is losing its 
leavening force. The same thing is true in Kansas, ac- 
cording to the Emporia Gazette. The eight Republican 
candidates for Congress in that state (chosen in direct 
primaries) are, according to the Gazette, all “starsl-pat- 
ters,” as are also the Republican candidates for state 
offices, and the platform contains no definite promise on 
any issue of importance that was not in the platform 
twelve years ago. “It’s the same old crowd,” says this 
Bull Moose paper, “and the same old platform”: 


“In the nation it’s Cannon, Penrose, McKinley, Barnes 


and the crowd that fought Roosevelt in Chicago. ... The 
same forces that beat Bristow in Kansas and put up the 
Teactionary platform, beat the Progressives in Iowa and 
saved Cummins for seed, to hold the weaklings in line; 
the same crowd dominated Cannon and Penrose. 

“All over the nation it is the same. Nowhere have the 








HITCHING! 
—Fitz in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


so-called progressive Republicans won a single Republican 
primary victory this year.” 


The Republican Old Guard 
Again in Power. 


TS same situation is noted by the N. Y. Times. 
Senator Smoot, it observes, still holds control of the 
Republican party in Utah. “The old machine still runs 
Illinois.”. In Ohio Foraker did not win but his old 
lieutenant, Harding, did. Penrose is in full charge in 
Pennsylvania. The Republican national committee “is 
stand-pat from one end to the other.” The Times 
(strongly Democratic this year) goes on with its 
charges: “All along the line the Old Guard is in full 
control. There is no disguise, no pretense of ‘regener- 
ation’ or ‘chastening.’ The rebuilding of the Republican 
house is intrusted not only in Pennsylvania but through- 
out the Union to Penrose, Gallinger, Cannon, and all the 
old crowd.” In New York state neither Glynn, Demo- 
cratic candidate for governor, nor Whitman, Republican 
candidate, has been closely identified with the state or- 
ganization of his party; but the two candidates for 
U. S. Senator, Gerard (Dem.) and Wadsworth (Rep.), 
are known as organization men. There is little reason to 
doubt that all four men would have been nominated by 
the old convention system. “Experience with the direct 
primary,” says the N. Y. Evening Post (Ind.), “is more 
and more showing that the skilled practitioners can use 
that political tool as successfully as any other.” Not 
only in the Republican but in the Democratic party, it is 
observed, this tide of progressivism is receding. The 
N. Y. Journal of Commerce notes, dn the part of Presi- 
dent Wilson, a “tendency toward soberness and con- 
servatism in the handling of public questions” which 
“will probably put him before the country in a light 
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quite decidedly different to that which has been cast 
upon him heretofore.” The Lewiston Journal ( Prog.) 
even goes so far as to accuse the President of having 
“gone over to the trusts” and “become the willing 
servant of big business.” It seems certain, from the 
President’s own utterances, that he deprecates the con- 
tinuance of friction and distrust between business and 
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the federal government. A recent sign of this is his 
grant of a roving commission to Dr. Charles Ferguson, 
whose duties are to involve “the important function of 
bringing the business communities of the country into 
close and intelligent touch with the plans of the De- 
partment of Commerce and the operation of commerce 
throughout the world.” 





When an absurdity cannot be used in a political platform it is 
employed as the basis of a musical comedy.—Topeka Capital. 

Panama demands a more favorable permanent boundary, but 
just at present nobody seems to be able to supply anything per- 
manent in the boundary line—New York American. 


There’s no occasion to worry over the prosperity of this coun- 
try. When times get tight all we have to do is assess another 
$100,000,000 war tax.—Washington Post. 

An election to the Ananias Club is about the only iron cross for 
valor that we have in this country.—Boston Evening Transcript. 





JAPAN’S ASSERTION OF HERSELF IN THE 
FAR EAST 


OKYO, speaking officially through Baron Kato, 

minister of foreign affairs, apprises the diplomatic 
world that she understood beforehand the efforts to be 
made to prejudice American opinion against her. No 
sooner was war between Japan and Germany proclaimed 
than rumors of fresh friction with the United States 
were disseminated in Europe. The echoes reached 
Washington, observes the Asahi Shimbun, where they 
were discounted. Those Tokyo journals which are sup- 
posed to derive their inspiration from officials highly 
placed were anticipating the tactics of the malicious, as 
one authorized statement has it. The foreign office in 
Tokyo had consulted the foreign office in London with 
special reference to the effect upon Washington of the 


SHRAPNEL DID IT 


This is a view of one portion of the Rheims Cathedral, which 
has stood through the wars of 7oo years. It still stands, but sadly 
disfigured by German shrapnel, and with the roof gone. The roof 
can be restored, but many of the other injuries are irreparable. 


war upon which Japan was bent. Hence no misunder- 
standings exist, no prejudice has been aroused. The 
United States government stands in absolute neutrality 
between Germany and Japan, precisely as she stands in 
absolute neutrality between Germany and Great Britain. 
Any other course, the slightest suggestion that Wash- 
ington distrusts Tokyo, would, if officially made, preju- 
dice the neutrality the American people maintain. Such 
is the trend of inspired comment in Tokyo. Never, 
according to Baron Kato, was there a more cordial 
understanding between Japan and the United States. 


Official Tokyo and Amer- 
ican Interests. 


Pp neg and Japan were not at war very long 
before the Austro-Hungarian government joined its 
ally in the struggle. The effect from a naval standpoint 
is negligible, since Francis Joseph has no fleet in the 
far East. The occasion was improved by Baron Kato to 
call the newspaper correspondents together for the en- 
lightenment of American opinion. Reports of things 
said and done in Washington were disturbing Tokyo. 
Now it is the settled policy of Japan, affirmed her for- 
eign minister, and the policy is approved by the Emper- 
or, by the elder statesmen, by the influential element, 
that under all future conditions she will act strictly in 
accordance with the terms of the alliance that includes 
Great Britain. The treaties with the United States are 
to be loyally observed. The Washington government 
has already signified its appreciation of the high motives 
inspiring Tokyo statesmen. Japan is proud of the con- 
fidence reposed in her by the American government. 
She will restore Kiao-chau. She will respect the terri- 
torial integrity of China. The terms of the ultimatum 
to Germany are to be adhered to whether Tsing-tau be 
taken by force or otherwise. 


Complication of the War Be- 
: tween Japan and Germany. 
RITISH forces under General Barnardiston lost no 


time in coming to the aid of the Japanese in their 
movement against the Germans at Tsing-tau. Official 
Berlin protested to Peking against the violation of neu- 
trality. Yuan Shi Kai could not satisfy the German 
legation of his efficiency in the premises, whereupon the 
protest from Berlin was renewed with emphasis. Yuan 
Shi Kai, as we learn from the London Mail, disclaimed 
any responsibility for the violation of Chinese neutrality, 
which, he said, he is unable to defend in the face of the 

















enormously powerful belligerents “at 
the front door.” The Germans made 
a special grievance of the fact that 
the Japanese had been allowed to land 
at Lung-kau without any notification 
from the Peking authorities to the 
other belligerent. Yuan Shi Kai takes 
the position that he was under no ob- 
ligation to notify the Germans. China 
is acting just as she did during the 
war between Japan and Russia. Ger- 
man opinion, as set forth from Berlin, 
implies that China has been guilty of 
a breach of faith for which she will 
pay dearly if Germany emerges tri- 
umphant in Europe. Yuan Shi Kai 
is said in the Kreuz-Zeitung to be 
eager for Japan’s defeat by fhe Ger- 
mans. Yuan Shi Kai is represented 
in the Temps (now of Bordeaux) as 
immensely relieved by the outbreak 
of war among the European powers. The great 
Cantonese has long entertained an impression that the 
great powers are great nuisances. He hopes they may 
exterminate one another, or at least eliminate themselves 
from the far East. Nothing of this is allowed to appear 
in his official attitude. Never was Chinese courtesy 
more correct, we read in the Paris Matin. 





Japanese Intentions in 
the Far East. 


Sesame dailies, when they notice the war with 
Japan at all, express the opinion that China dis- 
trusts the purposes of the Tokyo government. This 
assertion is contradicted by the London dailies. A sys- 
tematic effort is made in Washington by the German 
government to inspire distrust of Japan, they say, but, 
as the London Times believes, without effect. The as- 
surances Japan has given to restore Kiao-chau to China 
have been satisfactory to President Wilson, declares the 
organ of British opinion. China, in fact, is rescued by 





THE CZAR AS A FIGHTING MAN 


in the other by the Kaiser and the Emperor, 
that have become very popular in Italy. 





“NEITHER TO THE RIGHT NOR TO THE LEFT” 
That is what Italy is saying, pulled in one direction by the Czar and President Poincaré, 


This is one of a series of picture post-cards 


the outbreak of war in Europe from all fear of dismem- 
berment in the near future or in the course of the 
century, at least so far as the western world is con- 
cerned, declares a high authority on the situation in the 
London Westminster Gazette. The cautious Yuan will 
moderate the fury of his resentment against Japan. 
There is no one at hand to deal with him for the mo- 
ment except the Japanese. America will not let Japan 
dismember China. There will be little interference in 
the internal affairs of the empire except on the part of 
the rebels. The redoubtable “White Wolf” is reported 
slain, but he will have a successor. The immediate 
future in the far East depends upon the ability of Yuan 
to maintain himself in Peking. The subject is one on 
which European opinion is divided. The significant fact 
to the London News is that for the first time in many 
years the European powers are eliminated from the sit- 
uation in the far East. The burden of asserting the 


views of the West among the Asiatics falls upon the 
United States. 








And 


We shall soon have as many peace treaties as Belgium. 
look at her.—Los Angeles Times. 


Only side for neutrals is the outside —N. Y. Wall Street Journal. 





An exchange is bewailing the many misfortunes which have 
befallen the Hapsburg dynasty. 
the Hapsburg dynasty are 
Courier. 


Never mind. The misfortunes of 


almost over.—Charleston News and 








HOW A NEW RUSSIA EMERGED FROM THE 





EUROPEAN CRISIS 


|, jppmantenpiss II. has spent the weeks that have now 
passed since the outbreak of war in a series of per- 
sonal visits to the units of his vast host in the field. In- 
defatigable in the inspection of guards and regiments, 
his Majesty, as a correspondent of the Paris Gaulois 
says, seems to have constituted himself a drill master, 
leaving the grand strategy of the campaign to the gen- 
eral staff in Petrograd. The Czar looks not only to the 
shoes and the guns, he concerns himself, according to 
the French authority, with the spiritual welfare of his 
armies. Pious as is the Russian mind by instinct, its 
prayers within the past weeks have been incessant and 
Nicholas II. has led them. Hence that injection of the 
purely religious element into the war, which strikes 
all commentators upon the development of the Russian 
campaign. As Nicholas Ii. emerges from his special car 





when the train arrives at each rendezvous of the troops, 
there are prayers. Not that the material element is 
overlooked. Never in Russian history, if we may trust 
French and English dailies, have the soldiers of the 
Czar taken the field better shod or more adequately 
armed. 
Sudden Liberalism of 
the Czar. 

NEXPECTED as was the conversion of Nicho- 

las II. to the progressive political ideas exemplified 
in his recent decrees, they are accepted in good faith 
by the Petrograd press. The Novoye Vremya, for ex- 
ample, hitherto exceedingly cautious in its attitude to 
the radical element in the Duma, is incessant in its 
proclamation of a new era in Russian history. The un- 
usual freedom with which the press is permitted to com- 
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“LL DO MY WORST—THIS MAY BE MY LAST APPEARANCE!” 
—Harding in Brooklyn Eagle 


ment upon domestic political conditions as well as upon 
the operations of the war itself has attracted attention 
in western Europe. The Viedomosti, the Moscow paper 
which has been consistently liberal in its views for a 
long time, affirms that Russia has entered the path of 
constitutional progress definitely and permanently. The 
democratic Riech of Petrograd talks of a liberation of 
the German masses from the tyranny of militarism. All 
these dailies insist thgt the reforms inaugurated by the 
Czar will remain a durable feature of Russian domestic 
policy. They note with indignation the sneers of the 
German reactionaries, the skepticism in the utterances 
of the Berlin press, but they remain undisturbed in a 
serene faith that the Czar’s government is henceforth to 
be liberal to the end. 


Russian Reactionaries 
Become Liberal. 


N THE Russian Duma itself there has been a decided 

conversion to liberalism among many hitherto con- 
servative. The most conspicuous instance is that of 
Doctor Pourishkevitch. He has openly repented and 
recanted, notes the London News, announcing that all 
should have equal rights in the Russian empire as citi- 
zens. “This applies not only to Russia proper, but 
to Poland, to Finland and to the Caucasus.” Russians, 
this observer proceeds, have sunk their differences. 
They are showing a united front. At the end of last 
July there were barricades in the streets of Petrograd. 
The day the war was declared, the barricades disap- 
peared. The men who had held them were the first to 
join the army. “They were willing to lay aside their 
grievances in the desire to strike a blow, and it was at 
inilitarist Germany they would strike.” They were in- 











RETURN FROM THE HUNT 


Austria: “I’m bringing him home alive, Wilhelm!” 
—London Westminster Gazette 


spired by the Russian intellectuals who, we read in the 
British paper, have studied German militarism on the 
spot in the German universities and who realize how the 
end of that militarism must emancipate Russia herself. 
For once Russian intelligence and Russian bureaucracy 
stand together. Nicholas II. has thrown off the yoke 
of William II. 


Effect of the Kaiser’s 
Defeat on the Czar. 


| tae iger II. would drag down with him, in the 
event of his defeat, all that goes by the name of 
reaction in Russia. This is the matured conviction of 
the western European press. Some great dailies abroad 
expect a revolution in Russia when the war is over, a 


revolution that must put an end to all dread of the 


domination of the Slav in western Europe. The Poles, 
as the Paris Figaro points out, have benefited most by 
the upheaval. Polish nationalists, however, regard the 
Czar’s proclamation on the subject of Poland as useless 
in itself, having importance simply because it reopens 
the Polish question as such, making it a matter of im- 
mediate world politics. ‘For thirty years the Polish 
question has been suppressed,” as one authority says in 
the Manchester Guardian, “but now it will be dis- 
cussed.” Representative Polish opinion, as given in 
European dailies, is to the effect that Poland’s prospects 
are bright. It is to the interest of Europe in general, 
they say, and of England and France especially, that 
Poland should be a united and independent state. Had 
Poland recovered her integrity, the present war might 
never have occurred, “for an independent Poland would 
have acted as a barrier between Russia and Germany, 
just as, in the middle ages, she acted as a barrier be- 
tween Europe and the Mongols.” It is to the interest 
of France that there should be a buffer state between 
Russia and Germany and it is to the interest of Great 
Britain that the Russian Empire be not enormously en- 
larged. 


Efficiency of the Russian 
War Machine. 
HETHER the Czar will strike first at Berlin or at 
Vienna is of minor consequence, according to the 
London Telegraph. The great point to the British daily 
is that the Czar can do in this particular what he likes. 
“Nothing has been more exhilarating in this war than 
the brilliant strategy of Petrograd. The Russian 
soldiers have proved not only their steady persistence 
—a quality which we always knew to be one of their 

















ANOTHER NAPOLEONIC 





“Aw, what’s the use of studying geography; it’s going to be changed, 
anyhow!” 
—Puck 


chief assets—but a rapidity of movement and a dashing 
spirit of attack with which the world was hardly pre- 
pared to credit them.” Even the German dailies admit 
that the Russian forces present a creditable appearance 
in the field. The contractors must have been held to a 
rigid responsibility, according to the Berlin Vossische 
Zeitung, because the Czar’s troops carry kits comparable 
with the equipment of the Kaiser’s forces. The Rus- 
sian troops are well fed from camp kitchens that follow 
the regiments to the very trenches. The medical corps 
is exceptionally efficient. In Moscow as in Petrograd 
itself the example of the Czar in making rigid inspec- 
tions has been imitated by the bureaucrats. A contractor 
who was detected in substitution has been sent to Siberia. 
The most surprising development of the war where 
Russia is concerned, according to the Paris Temps, now 
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THESE ALWAYS SURVIVE 

—Kirby in N. Y. World 
issued temporarily at Bordeaux, is the excellence of the 
armament turned out at the great Putiloff works. The 
Russian artillery has outclassed the Austro-Hungarian 
at all points. It possesses siege guns capable of silenc- 


ing the tremendous batteries of the Germans. 








Altho both wings of the Austrian army are said to have been 
crippled, its flight doesn’t seem to have been interfered with in 
the least.—Charleston News and Courier. 

The Nobel peace prize will be won this year on a pretty low 
batting average—Houston Daily Post. 








The latest information in regard to the battle of the Aisne is 
that it is drawing to a close—as usual.—Detroit News. 

Still, if the Southern planters could be persuaded to raise gun 
cotton, Europe would buy the whole crop at war prices.—Wash- 
ington Post. 





THE NEW STATEGICAL CONCEPTION OF 


THE GREAT WAR 


Ait the military experts of the French dailies 
look upon the German rush into Antwerp as a 
mere means of securing lines of retreat, the military 
experts of the London dailies admit the possibility of 
a descent upon England. The main reason for this 
British impression is found in a German reconstruction 
of the strategy of the war. The original conception of 
the war from the Berlin standpoint was that of the 
swift descent upon France. Russia would be crushed 
next. This idea, the London Chronicle reminds us, 
took little account of the fact that England has a fleet. 
The theory of the Germans was that England would 
remain out of the war, but that if she came in, her 
troops were neither numerous enough nor formidable 
enough to count for much. The progress of hostilities 
has shown Emperor William, however, that the presence 
of a British fleet in the North Sea is paralyzing. The 
failure of the Germans to break the French line has 
upset another calculation. The unanticipated efficiency 
of Russian mobilization is the third complication, bring- 
ing about, as it did, the collapse for the time being of 
the Austrian ally. The events of the month in the 
theater of the war in the west thus clearly prove to the 
British that the Germans have had to form an entirely 
new strategical conception of their great war. What 
that conception is we are next to see. 


What Emperor William 
May Do Next. 

Deters instead of France takes the leading place 

in the perspective of the war as seen through Ger- 
man eyes. To this extent most European military ex- 
perts are agreed. The French, indeed, insist that their 
“fixation of the enemy” will bring about that Napoleonic 
stroke which is to drive him back to the Rhine. Plau- 
sibly as this idea is elucidated in the Figaro and its Gallic 
contemporaries, it does not afford especial comfort to 
the London dailies. They discuss more and more the 
importance of the naval factor as the first line of British 
defense. Emperor William may have failed against the 
French first line. He will test next the British first 
line. This may be nothing more than a trial of strength, 
a demonstration, with a view to practical discoveries. 
The British fleet will not prove invincible, perhaps. Yet 
the campaign against the English will not be a simple 
mobilization of the German fleet, now locked up, so far 
as its large units are concerned. There will be a raid 
in force through the air. 


Germany Faces the Naval 
Factor in Her War. 


fhe problem presented to Emperor William by the 
strength of the British at sea was foreseen by the 
Their comments in Roman 


military experts of Italy. 












dailies like the Giornale d’/talia and the Tribuna were 
ignored at first in Berlin, but time has developed their 
cogency. For what advantage can Germany derive by 
crushing France and checking Russia, ask the Italians, 
if Great Britain is to ride the seas? England is train- 
ing or will soon be training a million men. They will 
take the field in the spring. By that time Germany may 
be worn and weary, even if France be defeated and 
Russia prostrate. The British host may turn the scale 
at the critical moment. These considerations are sup- 
posed to have weight in Berlin. They explain a tend- 
ency in some Berlin papers, we are asked to believe, 
towards a more temperate optimism. At any rate, Ger- 
many, if her mind be read accurately by the French and 
British papers, perceives the necessity of naval inter- 
ference with the destinies of the struggle. There will be 
reconnaissances in force by Zeppelins sent from the con- 
tinent to the British isles. There will be fresh expe- 
ditions of submarines. Even if Belgium should be 
abandoned by the Germans, the Berlin general staff will 
transfer the war to the sea. 


Next Move of the 
: - German Fleet. 
D URING the month now ending the British fleet has 


maintained its unceasing vigil in the North Sea and 
the surrounding waters. London organs advise the Eng- 
lish public to moderate its impatience at the failure of 
Sir John Jellicoe to bring the German squadron into 
action. Wherever the German fleet may be at this time, 
according to a study of the situation by Admiral Mahan 
in the London Academy, it is concentrated. “It will not 
risk division, with the chance that, in seeking to unite, 
one part may be overwhelmed by the whole British 
force.” On the other hand, says the naval expert of 
the London Post—the most competent in England— 
there can be no certainty on this point. The purpose of 
the Germans is to effect a surprise. The refusal of the 
German fleet to put to sea hitherto does not prove to 
our expert its determination to remain forever in har- 
bor. Having failed for some unknown cause to deliver 
a surprise attack, the German plan has always been to 
employ an interval in attacking with subsidiary craft. 
The exploit of the German submarine that sunk three 


This is a scene in Paris as one of the German aeroplanes is discovered sailing over the city. 
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British cruisers is an instance. The more Germany 
gains by these tactics the longer she will continue them. 


The Fatal Flaw in the 
German Position. 


B Mestinsice German experts who lay stress upon the 
successes for the Fatherland, of which they make 
much in the Berlin Kreus-Zeitung, are reminded of one 
important consideration by the London Post. Every 
day during which the British fleet holds the sea, Ger- 
many is losing trade and losing money and failing to 
receive supplies. The trade, the commerce and the 
oversea supplies of Great Britain are but slightly af- 
fected. There are other things weighing upon the minds 
of the Berlin strategists. Altho by keeping them in 
harbor Emperor William preserves his ships from dam- 
age and his officers and men from the strain of undue 
fatigue, he at the same time lowers the morale of his 
men. If the attack is to be made at all, it must not be 
delayed too long. “Nor can Germany afford to repeat 
often such a defeat of a detached squadron as she 
recently suffered in the Bight of Heligoland, for nothing 
can be more demoralizing to the rest of the fleet so long 
as it remains inactive.” Germany has also to consider 
the contingency, however remote, that while her fleet 
remains in harbor, her armies may be beaten back and 
Kiel and Wilhelmshaven taken by land forces. In that 
event the German fleet will be disarmed and sunk. 


How the Air Will Be Occu- 
pied by Germany. 
AVING resolved upon a revision of her plan of 


campaign, to follow the reasoning of the British 
military experts, Germany will establish some sort of 
cooperation between the Zeppelins and her warships. 
Emperor William, as the Temps says, is a firm believer 
in the possibilities of war in the air. Winter is coming 
on. There will be gales over the North Sea for some 
weeks to come. The dirigible airships can negotiate 
the air in the intervals between storms, nevertheless. 
There is every probability, as the greatest aerial expert 
in England, H. Massac Buist, concedes, that England 
will be raided by a squadron of Zeppelins. London army 
men make light of the results. They forget, what the 
competent Mr. Buist concedes, that Germany has within 





Numerous bombs have been dropped in the city, 
one of which injured (but not seriously) the famous cathedral of Notre Dame. 
























GERMANY 


the past year or two built a large num- 
ber of dirigible airships in secret. The 
size of the German aerial fleet, its re- 
sources and its effective range are 
known only to the authorities in Ber- 
lin. The newer Zeppelins, built re- 
cently in large numbers, are primarily 
warships. They have a speed of 
nearly a mile a minute. They have 
a formidable armament. Their crews 
are not large, but the training they 
receive makes them experts. London 
will rely, if attacked from the air, up- 
on high-angle guns. The Germans, as 
was shown in their attack upon Ant- 
werp, hang lights and other gear at a 
considerable distance below their air- 
ships, thus bewildering gunners as to 
the location of the target. These elu- 
cidations by the British expert are sup- 
plemented by the ideas of the expert of 
the Paris Débats. The Germans will, 
he suspects, make a simultaneous attack upon the battle- 
ship squadrons of the British from above and below, by 
submarine and by airship. It is certain to him, as it is to 
his European colleags generally, that the existing naval 
situation is growing so intolerable to Germany that she 
must take some action. There is not likely to be any 
convoying of German transports to England just yet. 
But there will be a German movement against the mis- 
tress of the seas in her home on the deep. 


This 


Germany as the Mistress 
of the Air. 

RAGMENTARY as are the reports coming in from 

the North Sea, Mr. H. Massac Buist, from a col- 
lection of recent despatches, insists that the German 
aerial campaign against England is already in its initial 
stages. Zeppelin aircraft may raid the British isles, 
they may sail over London; but their chief function 
is cooperation with the imperial fleet, especially since no 
other ‘power has a weapon of the Zeppelin type with 
which to offer the least opposition. There are dirigibles 
of all sorts in other lands, but the British expert con- 
cedes that they sustain no comparison with the war 
Zeppelins of the Emperor William. However the Brit- 
ish outlook is not altogether desperate, and we find Mr. 
Buist writing in the London Post: 


“The range of vision from a battleship at sea repre- 
sents a radius of something like six miles. But you have 
only to rise a few hundred feet in the air to extend that 
range to thirty or forty miles. How much more, there- 
fore, can it be extended when you have the power, as 
with Zeppelins, to rise to any altitude up to 10,000 feet, 
which is the record so far accomplished by a dirigible 
balloon and achieved by that make. By navigating at 
what we may call the military altitude of 6,000 feet it is 
possible to have a vision of 100 square miles or so, and 
therefore to travel on a course between an enemy’s war- 
ships, giving them the widest possible berth. One method 
of operation, therefore, is for German warships to keep 
immediately under a convoying Zeppelin, made respon- 
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is a London night scene, on the 
kept sweeping the heavens to discover any danger from German bombs dropped by airships. 
The capture of Antwerp 
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WATCHING FOR THE ZEPPELIN INVASION 


Thames Embankment. Strong searchlights are 


has made England nervous. 


sible for steering them on a course out of range of the 
3ritish fleet. 

“This is an easy way so long as the dispositions of the 
blockading force do not suddenly result in its becoming 
impossible, even with the superior range of vision, to 
pick a passage. Further, any such object is defeated by 
fog. If the German fleet is to move against our own in 
those conditions and take the ordinary advantages of 
slipping between a blockading force in such weather, the 
attempt will have to be made without any assistance from 
aerial scouts.” 





The New Peril to the Allies in 
Germany’s Air Campaign. 

A SSUMING the accuracy of the idea that Germany 

is to move next against England, the theory that 
delay benefits the allies may have to be given up. The 
suggestion, altho offered in the Italian press, makes a 
certain impression upon the French. The Germans 
might profit greatly from a respite in France if they 
could utilize it in blows against British power, accord- 
ing to a writer in the Rome Jribuna. The possibility 
of a German diversion against England likewise ex- 
plains the contention of the Kreus-Zeitung that the 
German plan of campaign is proceeding satisfactorily 
from the strategical standpoint. For some reason, the 
experts on the continent of Europe do not take the 
same light view of the campaign on its naval side as is 
adopted by the English. The world, as the Giornale 
d’Italia remarks, is witnessing war on a tactical scale 
altogether unprecedented. The decisive encounter is 
prolonged indefinitely. Never has Great Britain faced 
a foe who could dispute her mastery of the sea through 
the air. May the world not be, it asks, on the eve of 
some revolutionary change in the relation of man to his 
environment and may not the German campaign in the 
air be the first exemplification of this? The events of 
the next few weeks may, our contemporary thinks, 
bring the answer. “In any event it behooves the allies 
to terminate quickly in their favor if they can the dead- 
lock in the western theater of the war.” 








A war in which the Cossacks win an enemy’s commendation for 
humane and gentle behavior is some war.—N. Y. World. 


“Indian Troops Bring Praying-Mats tc War.” They will need 


them.—N. Y. World. 









Thanks are due the Rockefeller foundation which has invested 
$225,000 in a wild bird refuge in southern Louisiana. At last 
we have a place where the peace dove may rest in safety.—Grand 


Rapids Press. 
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Or it may eventually be known as the war that made Przemysl 
a household word.—Indianapolis News. 

“Decision along the Aisne believed far distant.” They couldn’t 
take much longer if they’d gone to law about it instead of to war.— 
Chicago Evening Post. 


The German emperor, who is personally directing his armies, is 
now able to reach the battle front in almost any direction.—Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer. 


The battie of the Aisne appears to have gone into extra innings. 
—Boston Evening Transcript. 





THE GREAT WAR IN EUROPE AS SEEN THROUGH 
GERMAN EYES 


U NLESS the relation of Great Britain to the Euro- 
pean struggle be accurately viewed, the perspective 
of the war, in the opinion of the German newspapers, 
as a whole will be lost. This war, so all the Berlin 
dailies insist, was brought on by England. Her motive 
was hatred of Germany. England sees the steady rise 
of the German Empire to a recognized position among 
the supremely great powers of the world. The mas- 
tery of the seas is threatened. An excuse must be 
seized, and Great Britain has found a clumsy one. She 
makes use of the alleged neutrality of Belgium. It is 
a pedestal upon which to stand with unctuous rectitude 
before the powers. Russia has been misled. The Czar 
got false impressions of the might of Great Britain. 
France fell under the sway of the Jingoes. They are 
committed to a policy of revenge for Alsace and Lor- 
raine. There would have been no war if England had 
told France and Russia that the mistress of the seas 
would remain neutral. The Dual Alliance would not 
have dared risk the struggle alone. Such is the upshot 
of the comment upon the situation as outlined in dailies 
from Germany that reach this country, as well as in 
extracts from the German press copied into the dailies 
of Italy, France and England. The war, in German 
eyes at least, is primarily a struggle to the death with 
Great Britain. 
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Design for a stained-glass window in a neo-Gothic cathedral at Potsdam. 
—London Punch 


Germany’s Serious Charge 
Against England. 

OL Ess might not have crowned the British ef- 

fort to bring on a war for the destruction of Ger- 
many had it not been for the campaign of calumny and 
misrepresentation originated by the London cabinet. 
We find the inspired Kreuz-Zeitung, conservative, 
agreeing in this with the independent Frankfurter 
Zeitung, somewhat radical. Great Britain found in 
President Poincaré a man ready to her hand in pre- 
cipitating the continent into war. He fired the imagina- 
tion of the Czar with the idea that Germany could 
be extinguished once for all on land. Great Britain 
wanted Germany’s extinction on the seas. The Czar 
hesitated because he feared England would keep out 
of the struggle. Poincaré received assurances from 
London that Great Britain would be at Armageddon 
with the rest. But for this, Russia would not have 
taken up the quarrel of Austria-Hungary with Servia. 
Germany, indeed, as her newspapers indicate, has no 
real animosity against France or the French. She 
went in the direction of Paris with reluctance. Ger- 
many and France were composing their differences, ac- 
cording to the Vossische Zeitung and many of its con- 
temporaries, until England, seeing the peril to herself 
in peace, began to set those two powers at odds while 
King Edward yet lived. 


NOTHING DOING 
ImPERIAL DacusHunD: “Here I’ve been sitting up and doing tricks 
for the best part of seven weeks, and you take no more notice of me 
than if—” 


Uncre Sam: “Cut it out!” —London Punch 
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German Press Comment 


on Russia. 

Seamer can not bring itself to believe that Russia 

would be fighting Germany to-day were it not for 
the intrigues of England. Petrograd bureaucrats have 
hated Germany; but the Russian people have no quar- 
rel with her. Thus, whatever be the original point of 
view from which the average German daily envisages 
the war, it arrives in the last analysis at a conviction 
that England is alone to blame. England has continued 
ever since the outbreak of the war the campaign of 
unblushing mendacity against Germany which has been 
such a feature of world politics during the past five 
years. There exists to this hour, affirms the Kélnische 
Zeitung, for instance, a manufactory of lies in Lon- 
don. The tales of atrocity are a part of this war on 
Germany as truly as are the British squadrons in the 
North Sea. England is even inventing a desire in Ger- 
many for peace on dishonorable terms. Germany is 
ready for peace, it adds, but it must be a peace with 
honor. Great Britain does not want peace just yet, 
we read, because she has not been beaten to her knees 
“as she will be.” All German dailies seem confident 
of victory and many of them predict the final extinction 
of England as a great power. Reports in British dailies 
that Germany is losing confidence are not borne out, 
apparently. 


Berlin Impressions of the 
Belgian Case. 
 uiecomaoged is given much space in Berlin press com- 
ment on the events of the month, for that city 
illustrates the German contention, it would seem, that 
the ear of the world is poisoned. The destruction of 
the cathedral is largely an invented tale, according to 
the Kreuz-Zeitung, a paper inspired by the Emperor’s 
personal friends. The bombardment, we read in this 
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CHAINED TRUTH—JOHN BULL’S FIRST HEROIC DEED 
—Berlin Kladderadatsch 
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daily, lasted an hour and brought about little damage. 
It was designed to “strike terror into the hearts of the 
inhabitants, especially the large non-military popula- 
tion.” The latter were frightened. The people were 
undoubtedly aware of the fate of the Belgian towns 
and villages the civilians of which assaulted the Ger- 
man troops. Hence fear dictated the quiet demeanor 
of the inhabitants of Rheims towards the Kaiser's 
troops. The German soldiers wandered quietly about 
the streets of Rheims, made small purchases in the 
shops, went into the cafés, exchanged a few words 
with the townspeople and, after taking off their caps, 
visited the famous cathedral under the guidance of their 
superiors. The inhabitants of Rheims, adds the Berlin 
daily, “who must have expected quite different treat- 
ment after the awful things they had been told,” looked 
on in astonishment. 


German Indignation at 

“Perfidious Albion.” 
N its efforts to refute what it deems the unscrupulous 
attack made on Germany by means of an organized 
conspiracy of mendacity in British pay, the Frankfurter 
Zeitung describes England as the enemy of truth as 
well as of thought. “It is true,” this paper concedes, 
“that Belgium has suffered in the war so far. It is, 
however, crass hypocrisy when Asquith and Grey in- 
dignantly indict Germany and speak of the Belgians 
as if they were heroes like those at Thermopylae.” 
The “awful manner” in which the Belgian population 
carried on the fight against unsuspecting and even 
sleeping soldiers, against unarmed, wounded men, and 
against doctors helping the fallen, is not heroic but “de- 
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THE FRANCO-BRITISH BRAND OF CIVILIZATION 
My name is Tommy Atkins and I’m a husky chap, 

My comrade is a Cossack and my partner is a Jap. 

We're going with some Gurkas and likewise with some Sikhs, 
Some black Algerian Turcos and other colored freaks. 

And with all the bloomin’ virtues for which you know we shine, 
We are carrying civilization to the people on the Rhine 

—Munich Jugend and N. Y. Staats-Zeitung 
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ig 
A TELLTALE POSTER 


This is the “Bouillon Kub” poster which Germany is said to have em- 
ployed as a silent messenger for spies through the entire north of France. 
The Germans had pressed on through Belgium and were well into France 
before the French army discovered that the many “Bouillon Kub” posters 
really were signboards for the German army. The wording on each was 
different. For instance, ‘3 Teller 10 Pfennig was found to mean: ‘Masked 
batteries or intrenchments one and one-half miles south of this road.” 
“Six Teller 20 Pfennig,” on another poster, was found to mean: ‘Roads 
and river bridges mined in this vicinity.” 





testable and bestial.” It is this, says the Frankfort 
daily, together with the delusion of the government of 
Belgium, that has brought misfortune upon the land. 
England is guilty of all, we are told by the indignant 
organ. England made Belgian neutrality a sheer pre- 
text for war with Germany “because Asquith and Grey 
required a cloak of idealism for the man in the street 
which would cover the frightful nakedness of the cabi- 
net war,” entered upon through lust for gain and a 
hunger for power.‘ 


Great Britain and Her 
i, Coming “Infamy.” 
REAT attention is given at this time in Germany to 


the utterances of the Frankfurter Zeitung owing 
to its radical views in politics and the fierce campaign 
it is conducting to “expose” the English as the enemies 
of mankind. The London government, it tells us, oc- 
cupies a pitiful position before the world. “Every Eng- 
lishman who is able to form his own judgment says 
openly that the neutrality of Belgium has been merely 
one of the traditional hypocrisies of English policy.” 
Ramsay Macdonald and Charles Trevelyan, it adds, 
have declared frankly that it would never have occurred 
to England to declare war on France if she had been 
the first to violate Belgian neutrality. The impressions 
of the Berlin Nation, a democratic weekly, are similar. 
It insists that England was guilty of a breach of faith 
in going to war. Moreover England is but aiding Czar- 
ism and Slav militarism and superstition. “These 


voices of honest men who are in a dwindling minority 
now pass unheard in England.” It is therefore all the 
more necessary, adds the Berlin periodical, that coun- 
tries which are not concerned in the war should be 
shown how England and her war-makers, Grey, As- 
quith and Churchill, endeavor to incite the rest of the 
world against Germany: 


“The German Imperial Chancellor has retorted by ac- 
cusing England of having betrayed the civilization of west- 
ern Europe and the freedom of the western European na- 
tions to Japan and Russia. Facts of this indisputable kind 


speak for Germany and when the Imperial Chancellor draws 
the attention of the Scandinavian countries to their peculiar 
position in relation to England and Russia they will, it is 
to be hoped, realize whether or not their independence is 
imperiled by Germany or if it be not rather to England and 
Russia that their neutrality is irksome.” 


Wrath of the German Press 
at Colonial War. 


N° time was lost by England in making raids on the 
German colonies in Africa, observes the Berlin 
Post, conservative and reactionary. This invasion of 
German Africa proves one motive of the English. They 
have long coveted the great colonial empire of the 
Kaiser. “We can be quite sure,” adds the Kdélnische 
Zeitung, “that the protective troops, the police, and the 
settlers will héroically defend the precious land once 
conquered step by step and again ten years ago after 
the great uprising of treacherous and murderous na- 
tives, with which is associated the glorious memory of 
German bravery and endurance.” With this reference 
to the Herrero war of African blacks against the local 
German authorities on the spot, the paper proceeds: 
“But what a disgrace for England! Sir Edward Grey, 
who, perhaps, of all our enemies, has taken on the 
greatest burden of shame, who holds the shield over 
the regicidal Serbs, has now, taken the Herreros and 
the Hottentots over to his side and even sets the Boers 
against us.” The world will witness the spectacle of 
Boers, under English leadership, attacking Germans 
and in sight, too, of the Herrerors and the Hottentots, 
because the English grudge Germany the dominion over 
this region, acquired with honor. The English will 
even, to their own shame, accept the help of the Kaffirs 
and yellow men against the whites, of people whom 
the English do not, concludes the Cologne paper, recog- 
nize as human beings! 
German Plans to Refute 
English Lies. 

Por the past month the general staff in Berlin has 

been devising plans to stem the tide of English 
mendacity, now overwhelming the world, observes the 
Berlin Lokalanzeiger. Unfortunately, it explains, the 
English are such perfect liars that when one of their 
methods is exposed they invent another. It is a sheer 
impossibility for Berlin to keep up the race with the 
flying mendacities of London, intended mainly for con- 
sumption in the United States. The bulletins of the 
army, sent out from Berlin, record, says the German 
daily, only what happened. The bulletins from London 
are fantastic appeals to prejudice, incorporating a few 
inventions. This daily echoes the suggestion in some 
of its German contemporaries that the employment of 
Indian troops in France proves the terror of the Eng- 
lish. The British government is removing the troops 
from the great dependency in Asia in order to prevent 
them from making common cause with the revolution 
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there. In any case, it thinks, these Indian warriors 
will have no influence upon the course and outcome of 
the campaign on the Aisne. “One must,” says the 
Hamburger Nachrichten, a Bismarckian organ, “re- 
gard the expedition from India to Europe as a char- 
acteristic specimen of English bluff.” 


A German Theory Respecting 
; the British Fleet. 
" Pigeon Y has vindicated her naval policy by the 


signal triumph she won with her submarines, 
opines the Tageblatt. Before the war is over the world 
will know, from the German example, how to make an 
end of England as the mistress of the seas, “for the 
task is easier than has been conjectured.” The dis- 
appointment of the English public at the failure of 
Sir John Jellicoe to win a triumph in the sublime man- 
ner of Nelson is affirmed in the Berlin daily to be keen. 
Day by day the Englishman looks into his paper to see 
a report of the annihilation of the German squadron. 
It never comes, that report. Inventive as the English 
are they can not invent a too monstrous canard. The 
suspense is all the more painful to London because of 
the daily progress of the German army in France. “Be- 
sides this, the English will have to hear of the bold 
advances of German torpedo boats. Some squadrons 
of German torpedo boats have broken through the Eng- 
lish blockade and appeared on the English coast. A 
duration of the present suspense will soon bring a panic 
on in England.” Never did a nation express a more 
justifiable confidence in its forces, notes the Vossische 
Zeitung, for the tide of war rolls Germany’s way. 


Occasional Depression 
in Germany. 

Now and then a German newspaper is suppressed 

for a day or a week because of what is officially 
described as indiscretion. This fate has overtaken the 
Socialist Berlin Vorwdarts, which has again begun its 
daily appearances. There is a hint in Socialist circles 
outside Germany that the Vorwdrts is under the strict 
censorship of the general staff still. We find it saying, 
none the less, in a recent editorial : 


“Altho the position of the German armies is better than 
one might have dared, perhaps, to hope, it is well not to 
overestimate the prospect that the war will be short. It 
may last a long time. . . . With regard to food, one or 
two years do not matter; but the supply of raw materials 
for our industry is not a thing to be regarded lightly. Un- 
employment is already afflicting hundreds of thousands— 
nay, millions. The Kreuz-Zeitung has already coined the 
expression: ‘the internal danger.’ If we do not succeed in 
mitigating the consequences of this unemployment, espe- 
cially among the masses of the people, and saving those 
who have not gone to the front from the horrors of starva- 
tion, this will be of a no less serious importance than would 
be the defeat of our armies. We have by the aid of public 
subscription taken up arms against the specter of unem- 
ployment. But the result hitherto has been discouraging. 
This is the most vulnerable point in our armor now visible 
tous. We must, therefore, utter a warning against the self- 
confidence which is showing itself here and there and 
which professes a boastful contempt for our adversaries 
and for all the opposition we may still have to expect. This 
contempt is especially dangerous in the case of those who 
are devising all kinds of revenge upon the enemy, who 
revel in cruelties upon the foe, and who hastily demand the 
incorporation of the enemy’s territory within our own.” 
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German Horror at Great 
Britain’s Duplicity. 

F THE British government had made every possible 

effort to keep the peace of the world, declares the 
Norddeutsche Zeitung (Berlin), in close touch with 
official opinion, that peace would have been kept. Such 
efforts were made up to the very last moment by the 
German Emperor and he strained his personal influence 
with the sovereigns of England and Russia. “That these 
efforts were without success was, as we know to-day 
upon irrefutable evidence, because Russia struck only 
when she had a positive assurance that Great Britain 
would be a participant in a war against Germany.” 
Sir Edward Grey simply ignored the Berlin proposal 
that Great Britain guarantee the neutrality of France 
and thus save at least western Europe from the horrors 
of a war. Germany, adds this more or less inspired 
organ, did not enter Belgian territory deliberately or 
willingly. She was compelled to do so by the demands 
of self-preservation “as soon as the war which Eng- 
land could have prevented had become inevitable.” The 
Berlin daily can not comprehend how the vital interests 
of the British Empire compelled England to go to war, 
since it has always been said by her statesmen that her 
supreme interest is the maintenance of peace. Long 
before the outbreak of hostilities, affirms the Rheinisch- 
Westphalische Zeitung, too, an organ said to be in- 
spired by former Imperial Chancellor Prince von 
Biilow, British diplomacy was busily detaching Italy 
from the Triple Alliance by a series of gross men- 
dacities such as the manufacture of allegations that 
Germany was trying to bring on a war of aggression. 
History will show, we read, that Macchiavelli himself 
would start and shudder could he be summoned from 
the grave to be told of the duplicity and treachery of 
the English. 


What Germany Will Do 
to Great Britain. 


N° HOUR is more eagerly anticipated by Germany, 
to return to the Kreuz-Zeitung, which dwells upon 
the theme day after day at length, than that of “the 


reckoning with England.” History says, it reminds us, 
that no wars are so gruesome and so bitter as those 
between members of the same race. “So be it, then.” 
Germany must have satisfaction and “if ever a war 
could be regarded as a judgment of God,” the world. 
now witnesses it. Germany feels more and more every 
day that England can be conquered: 


“We have seen her mercenaries in France ftght and fly. 
We have noted the disparity between killed and wounded 
and those made prisoners. We know that the longer Eng- 
land sends troops to the continent the more her position of 
military defenselessness must be accentuated. We know, 
as many instances have recently shown, that her ships ap- 
proach and familiarize themselves with the place—whether 
in the Baltic or in the North Sea—from which we shall be 
able to drive a blow into the heart of the British Empire. 
It should and must be, however, not merely a retribution 
but, above all, the facing of the question which European 
power shall in future exercize dominion on the sea and 
beyond the ocean. The one that remains victorious in this 
struggle holds the trident in its powerful hand. The tr‘dent 
in the German hand will not be a symbol of domineering 
and of outrage to the rights of the foreigner—no! It will 
be the symbol of moderation, of discipline, of morality and 
of justice.” 
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KATHERINE B. DAVIS, THE TAMER OF 


NEW era has dawned in our 
treatment of criminals. Stone 
cells and even stone walls are 
becoming discredited. Iron 
bars are about to go out of 
fashion. The lock-step and the striped 
uniform are no longer regarded as the 
proper thing. The whole medieval 
system of punishment, the basis of 
which is the treatment of the criminal 
as a wild beast and never as a human 
being, no matter what may be the 
nature of his crime, is on the way to 
the scrap-heap. No one in America 
will see it go there with more of joy 
and no one will have done more to 
send it there than a motherly little 
blue-eyed woman in the city of New 
York. She is no sentimentalist either. 
She has not gotten her ideas about 
criminals from reading novels and see- 
ing plays, nor by fnaking an occasional 
visit to a jail. Not at all. She was 
for thirteen years in charge of the 
Bedford Reformatory, where young 
women of New York are sent for all 
kinds of crime, from shop-lifting to 
murder. Because of her record there 
she is today in charge of the whole 
prison system of New York city—the 
Tombs, Blackwell’s Island and the rest 
of the institutions for the delinquents, 
with an average population of nearly 
6,000, and with about 600 employees. 
Her appointment by Mayor Mitchell 
is regarded as the “most radical hap- 
pening yet in the feminine movement 
of this country.” 
One of the most striking human 
. documents printed in many years is an 
article in the American Magazine for 
October. It is entitled, “Taming My 
Rebel Soul.” It is written by a former 
inmate of Bedford Reformatory and is 
a vivid and truthful account of her 
experiences in that institution under 
the charge of Miss Davis. The daugh- 
ter of a notorious gambler, the wife 
of a burglar, she was sent to Bedford 
for three years, at the age of twenty- 
one, and there were nine indictments 
hanging over her when she went out. 
She was evidently an all-around tough 
young woman, who prided herself upon 
her wickedness and rejoiced in every 
fresh proof of her own depravity. She 
went to the Reformatory prepared to 
make trouble and she succeeded. For 
nine days and nights she led an insur- 
rection that Miss Davis admits she will 
never forget. At the end of her term 
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she left, a chastened and normal human 
being, with a blessing on her lips for 
Katherine Bement Davis. 

The story is a typical one. The 
number of girls reformed in Bedford 
under Miss Davis has amazed the stu- 
dents of crime the world over. Less 
than one-fourth of the girls who have 
been there for two years, so it is said, 
have gone back to their old life. Be- 
cause the story is typical and not ex- 
ceptional, it is worth quoting at some 
length. 

The anonymous writer’s first meet- 
ing with Miss Davis is described as 
follows: 


“During my first week’s residence I 
was interviewed by the superintendent, 
Miss Davis. In other words she sum- 
moned me to the office to take my ‘pedi- 
gree,’ or record. In memory I can see 
her now as plainly as the day I sat before 
her, a little woman with a big head upon 
which a small, loosely arranged ‘topknot’ 
of hair was perched grotesquely, forever 
sliding precariously to and fro, or pushed 
from side to side by a nervous move- 
ment of her hands. 

“A little woman, and not at all formi- 
dable or awe-inspiring! Several of the 
under matrons, whom I had already seen, 
possessed an air of severity which Miss 
Davis entirely lacked. Her eyes, large 
and grayish-blue, peered mildly and in- 
quiringly from behind round spectacles, 
and the curious quick movements of her 
head reminded me very strongly of a 
small bird. 

“T surveyed her contemptuously, and 
mentally deciding that I needn't be afraid 
of her, replied to her questions with a 
most picturesque string of lies, manu- 
factured with surprising ingenuity upon 
the impulse of the moment. 

“Miss Davis wrote them carefully and 
concisely in a large book which she held 
upon her knee, and I smiled inwardly at 
the ease with which I believed I was 
‘putting them over on her.’ I flattered 
myself that I could read her like a book. 

“To me she appeared a very ordinary 
and commonpiace little woman, and the 
condescending pleasantness which I put 
into my tones must have struck her as 
pitifully ludicrous—if indeed she noticed 
nat an.” 


It was not long before the new in- 
mate became a ringleader in a series 
of insurrections, which led to another 
meeting with Miss Davis in which we 
get a view of the latter under very 
different circumstances. As a penalty 
for a particularly vicious disturbance, 





Miss Davis ordered a group of the 
prisoners deprived of every article 
which could be used as a missile for 
breaking windows. When she reached 
the cell of the writer of the story, the 
following scene ensued: 


“*What have I done,’ I demanded, ‘to 
have my things taken away from me?’ 

“Miss Davis ignored the question. ‘Pass 
them out, at once!’ she commanded with 
a degree of firmness that surprised and 
infuriated me the more because I hadn't 
given her credit for possessing it. I 
picked up a few small pieces of soap, a 
tooth-brush and a comb, and threw them 
through the small aperture deliberately in 
her face. She did not bat an eye, but 
indicating three or four battered com- 
panions of my lonely hours, said, ‘Now 
your books,’ in the same imperative tone- 
That was the last straw, for while in 
prison one can learn to do without, and 
eventually not to miss, a surprising num- 
ber of luxuries which one has hitherto 
classed as necessities, the few that are 
permitted become doubly dear, and the 
thought of having to part company from 
my cherished books incited me to open 
rebellion. 

“*T shall not give up my books,’ I cried 
furiously, ‘and I should advise you not 
to try to take them from me!’ Miss Davis 
did not reply, but unlocking my cell mo- 
tioned to one of the guards, a burly crea- 
ture of about six feet, to go in and get 
them. I went completely mad. Grasping 
the iron bucket by its handle I raised it 
menacingly, and swung it round and round 
my head. ‘Keep out!’ I screamed. ‘I don’t 
want to hurt you, but if you make me 
I’ll smash your brains all over this cell! 
Keep out!’ The huge guard stopped. He 
had an invalid wife and young family, 
and perhaps he saw by my rage-red eyes 
that I was prepared to carry out my 
threat. At any rate he stepped back: 
but Miss Davis, noting his hesitation, her- 
self calmly opened the gate and prepared 
to enter. I was, almost overcome with 
amazement, but the sight of her intre- 
pidity further enraged me. I raised the 
bucket. I tried my level best to hit her 
with it, but somehow I just couldn't! | 
could have battered the heads of a dozen 
guards but, for some unaccountable rea- 
son, I could not bring myself to strike 
this little woman with the steadfast gray 
eyes. I lowered the bucket, and burst 
into a futile storm of tears and impre- 
cations. Miss Davis collected the books, 
took the bucket from my now unresisting 
hand, and left the cell.” 


The writer and nine other girls, who 
called themselves the “Terrible Ten,” 
kept up their disturbance night after 
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night. During this time Miss Davis 
waited upon them herself, performing 
the most menial services because she 
would not ask the regular matron to 
incur the risk of going into the cells. 
She was the mute and unruffled reci- 
pient of volleys of abuse and ridicule 
for more than a week. Then the storm 
died down from sheer exhaustion, and 
the next morning Miss Davis appeared 
as usual, thanked each girl pleasantly 
for a return to good behavior, and 
promised them out-door work if they 
continued to behave. “I was amazed,” 
the writer goes on to say. “Also I 
hated her as only the baffled can hate. 
I hated her for the bravery she had 
displayed in entering my cell; ‘four- 
flushing’ I called it. I hated her be- 
cause she had seen me lose my nerve, 
and I did not doubt in the least that 
she surely hated me.” 

Then came the out-door work and, 
the narrator tells us, she became too 
engrossed in her little garden to be bad 
again, as she fully intended to be. She 
was promoted time and again, and 
finally had reached the highest grade 
of prison life in less than a year, living 
in a cottage with thirty other girls, 
under the lenient supervizion of two 
matrons. She saw Miss Davis infre- 
quently and always regarded her as 
her “enemy.” What was her surprise, 
then, to have Miss Davis come to her 


one day and suggest that she write the 
Christmas play for the Reformatory 
and take the part of leading lady. She 


accepted with alacrity. The play was 
quite a success, and, flushed with pride, 
she saw Miss Davis the next day. Then 
her pride gave way to horror when 
she was told that the District Attorney 
had nine more indictments hanging 
over her head: 


“As I listened I became actually stiff 
with horror. I had heard of such hideous 
things happening. I knew that occa- 
sionally prisoners, on finishing one term, 
were rearrested at the very prison gates, 
but that it could and might happen to me 
was too awful. 

“But Miss Davis was speaking: ‘I am 
telling you this, she continued, ‘because 
I don’t want you to be here when your 
time is up. I want to get the permission 
of the county attorney and of the board 
to parole you out of the state to your 
home. I do this because I have confi- 
dence in you; but you must help me. 
You have been good, but you can be 
better. You must give an absolutely per- 
fect record for six months. Can you do 
nr?” 

She could and she did, and when the 
time came she was released. On the 
way to the railway station, at the top 
of a hill, she looked back for her last 
view of the prison. “From the back 
window of a cottage an old pal was 
waving a bedspread through the bars 
in grotesquely pitiful farewell. The 
warm June sunlight flooded the valley 
in a golden glow. Tears streamed 
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SHE HAS SIX THOUSAND CRIMINALS UNDER HER €HARGE. 


When Katherine Bement Davis, Ph.D., LL.D., was appointed Commissioner of Correction 
for Greater New York, about a year ago, it was commented on as the most radical victory for 


the feminist movement yet seen in thi’ country. 


There has been a more important victory since. 


‘That is, in the way in which she has “made good.” 


unheeded down my cheeks, and my 
lips spoke instinctively the prayer that 
swelled from my heart of hearts, ‘God 
bless Miss Davis!’ The driver nod- 
ded his head. ‘I’ve heard quite a few 
girls make that remark,’ said he.” 

But—and this is the point of the new 
penology for which Miss Davis stands 
—not only had this girl’s spirit been 
entirely changed but she had learned 
to cook, to keep house, to sew and em- 
broider, to make baskets and rugs and 
hats, to keep a garden, to make con- 
crete walks, and to do various other 
useful things. 

Miss Davis, the woman who by her 
kindness and tact worked this miracle 
and many others like it, is now 53 
years of age. She was born in Roch- 
ester, taught school until she earned 
enough to take her through Vassar, 
and by reason of her record there was 


accorded a scholarship which enabled 
her to spend four years in the univer- 
sities of Berlin and Leipzig. When 
she returned to America she assumed 
charge of a college settlement in Phila- 
delphia, from which she went to Bed- 
ford. She is a Doctor of Laws and a 
Doctor of Philosophy. She is de- 
scribed by one writer as “a modest, 
motherly - looking, blue-eyed woman 
with brown hair plentifully sprinkled 
with gray, whom you would pick out 
at a glance as a crack housekeeper, if 
nothing more.” John D. Rockefeller. 
Jr., whose work in investigating “white 
slavery” brought him in contact with 
her at Bedford, is quoted as saying 
that she is the cleverest woman he 
ever met. Like all persons who have 
ever wrought miracles, she is an opti- 
mist, but an optimist who believes in 
scientific methods and hard, close study. 
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The study of crime, in her judgment, 
must be the study of the individual of- 
fenders rather than of statistics and 
literature that deal with offenders in 
the mass. 

When Miss Davis was appointed 
commissioner of correction for New 
York city about a year ago, one of the 
first situations she had to deal with 
was an insurrection of about 700 pris- 
oners against the warden on Black- 
well’s Island. She went to the Island 
and stayed until the trouble was over, 
going unattended among the prisoners, 
listening to their grievances. Not once 
was a profane or obscene word used 
in her presence, even tho she. sided 
firmly with the warden in the course 
‘he had adopted. She won the men 


‘over graduallv by listening to them pa- 
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tiently and then showing them the 
necessity of the measures that had 
been taken. 

Almost within a stone’s throw of 
Broadway, on Thirtieth street, a new 
sky-scraper is soon to rise to the height 
of fifteen stories. It will be a sky- 
scraper jail; but it will be called by 
the euphonious name of Detention 
Home. It will be devoted to women 
delinquents. The cells will not be cells 
but rooms, well ventilated, well heated 
and well lighted. The prisoners will 
be classified and separated in groups 
of twelve. First offenders will no 
longer be herded with hardened old- 
timers. The healthy will no longer be 
compelled to live in daily contact with 
those suffering from contagious dis- 
ease. Each group will have its own 





dining room, living room, storage 
room and pantry, and the prisoners 
will do their own housekeeping, and, no 
matter how bad a prisoner may be, she 
will always have all the water she 
wants to drink. The thirst-torture will 
no longer be applied. In fact, under 
Miss Davis, it has already ceased to 
be a part of prison punishment in New 
York. She believes in punishment; but 
she does not believe in torture even 
for the most vicious. 

And it is safe to say that New York 
will back her up in her ideas of pe- 
nology, for she has made a deep im- 
pression upon this little old town by 
her sanity of views, her freedom 
from spectacular playing to the gal- 
lery, her courage and her heroic record 
of service. 


LORD KITCHENER: THE SOLDIER WHO PROMISES 
THE BRITISH A TRIUMPH 


RENCH dailies remind their 

readers again and again that 

Horatio Herbert Kitchener, 

now an Earl and known most 
generally as Lord Kitchener 
of Khartoum, received his baptism of 
‘fire forty-four years ago when he 
‘joined General Chanzy’s Army of the 
-Loire. He fought Germany, or rather 
Prussia, then. His coldness now char- 
acterized him then. It characterized 
him but a few years later when as 
“Kishner Bey” he organized the de- 
fense of the frontier between Korosko 
and the Red Sea. He wore then, too, 
the somewhat loose-fitting suit of serge, 
of gray texture, which he affects to 
this day. He has changed in personal 
appearance remarkably little. The 
bronzed face, the dark, mustach, gray- 
ing into white, the clear eyes, now 
steely blue, again very gray, the wide 
shoulders, were all his when he was 
wounded long ago by the Arabs in 
camp at Safet and nearly lost his life. 
Lord Kitchener gives the lie, or seems 
to, observes the Débats, to the idea 
that a man is changed completely every 
seven years. He is forever the same. 

The coolness, the aloofness and the 
inscrutability for which Lord Kitch- 
ener is so famed afford the French 
dailies, too, a suggestion with refer- 
ence to his capacity. It is that of the 
strategist. The British have the same 
impression of him, for a competent 
observer affirms in the London New 
Weekly that Kitchener is no tactician. 
His temperament fits him for tasks like 
that of the great Moltke, who planned 
the Prussian campaign that overthrew 
the last French Empire. 

Even the English agree that Lord 
Kitchener does not look the great man 
he is, despite his height and the clean- 
cut, athletic figure. One is struck most 
by his silence. He comes into a room, 


declares that noted London Journalist, 
Mr. A. G. Gardiner, like the day of 
judgment, searching, implacable. His 
face still bears the brand of the Indian 
sun, his keen glance from beneath 
craggy, beetling brows travels slowly 
over the heads of men. A society 
woman steps within his field of vision. 
May she shake hands with the hero of 
Khartoum? The request is proffered 
with the sweetest of smiles, the hero 
of Khartoum staring stolidly. At last 
he extends a horrible paw. The so- 
ciety woman murmurs a phrase of de- 
light. The hero of Khartoum turns 
on his heel without a word. One of 
England’s innumerable great novelists 
has him cornered next. May he, too, 
have the pleasure? He _ introduces 
himself by mentioning a name familiar 
wherever English is read. The hero 
of Khartoum stares, extends that paw, 
withdraws it, passes without a word. 
If, affirms the London journalist who 
supplies these impressions,* quoting 
Emerson, manners were perfected as 
a barrier against the fool, Lord Kitch- 
ener has a social code of his own. 
It makes him unbending, unyielding, 
unapproachable. 

The atmosphere of his personality, 
thus, is, in Byron’s phrase, borrowed 
from icy halls of cold sublimity. When 
he appears the easy talk is stilled, the 
smile on every lip dies away and the 
roar of laughter is checked immedi- 
ately. “Tried by the test of O’Con- 
nell he might on a superficial survey 
be taken as the most representative 
Englishman of his time—for tho he 
was born not far from O’Connell’s 
own birthplace, he is entirely English 
by race and upbringing.” The Eng- 
lishman, according to O’Connell, has 
all the qualities of a poker except its 


*Prttars oF Society. By’ A. G. Gardiner. 
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occasional warmth. Now Kitchener’s 
father, from whom he seems to have 
inherited his cold temperament, was a 
lieutenant-colonel in the British army 
who emigrated to Ireland, where he 
lived in dignified ease at Crotter 
House, County Kerry. There the hero 
of Khartoum was born nearly sixty- 
four years ago, entering the Royal 
Military Academy at Woolwich when 
he was eighteen, after a desultory sort 
of education in Switzerland, France 
and Germany under private tutors. It 
is affirmed of him as a boy that he was 
never known to speak until first spoken 
to—and not always even then. It is 
a detail in which the child is father 
to the man. 

Some there be, admits Mr. Gardiner, 
who insist that Lord Kitchener has his 
moments of relaxation. He unbends 
among a few intimates at dinner; but 
these intimates are military men with 
whom his association has been profes- 
sional mainly. He has professional as- 
sociates only. There are a few stories 
illustrative of his humor. A _ notori- 
ously profane corps commander wanted 
to talk to him over the telephone. 
“Never!” cried Kitchener; “his lan- 
guage would melt the wire.” His 
spirit is that of the camp. His man- 
ners have the suggestion of the bar- 
racks. His mode of life reflects them. 
He seldom sleeps far away from his 
work. There is a hed reserved for 
him in a little room under the roof of 
the War Office at this very time. He 
is shaved by an orderly at six, what- 
ever the hour at which he turned in 
the night before. Kitchener prides 
himself upon being able to eat every- 
thing, or anything. There are long 
periods during which he never touches 
alcoholic liquors. He forbade them to 
his troops when he took an army 
through the Sudan on the memorable 

































THE MOST IMPORTANT 


campaign against the Mahdi, who so 
long swayed the Sudan. 

Perhaps Lord Kitchener’s genius for 
silence, hints the London journalist, 
explains his power. “The public for- 
gives loquacity in a politician, but it 
likes its men of action to talk in mono- 
syllables.” Reticence indicates strength 
and in Kitchener’s case the indication 
may be depended upon. Even phys- 
ically he is a giant, walking with a 
long stride, squaring shoulders of 
granite, swinging long arms and dis- 
playing a long foot. He may be seen 
at times flourishing a thin umbrella 
and carrying gloves; but this is as far 
as his concession to fashion goes. 
There is the erectness and the straight- 
ness of the professional soldier in him, 
but nothing in the least elegant or 
fashionable. He has the reputation of 
a woman-hater, but this is affirmed to 
be a misunderstanding. He does not 
know how to talk to women. Indeed, 
he can not talk to anybody in any real 








A MAN WITH NO MAGNETISM 


MAN IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


Lord Kitchener is the hope of his countrymen, the organizer of that victory over Emperor 
William to which the English look forward. 
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order out of chaos. He always comes 
with a plan. How he arrives at it no 
one seems to know, since Kitchener 
despises any putting together of heads, 
anything resembling a council of war. 
He gladly assumes full responsibility; 
but he must be given complete author- 
ity. 

His presence, his mere appearance, at 
the War Office, therefore, steadies the 
British. Without liking him they rely 
upon him. “There is about him some- 
thing of the quality of General Kleber, 
of whom it was said that it made men 
brave to look at him.” His grievous 
lack is the capacity to thrill mankind, 
to communicate the divine spark to 
others, like Napoleon, to set the souls 
of his troops afire as Cromwell did. 
It is the limitation of the born strat- 
egist as distinguished from the born 
tactician. That indescribable some- 
thing which makes soldiers fly into 
battle, seeking death with honor, the 
something they feel when Ney is on 
the field, was never Kitchener’s. He 
is without enthusiasm and the flame of 
it is never caught from him. He must 
plan apart, lonely, cold, unsympathetic. 
Let Mr. Gardiner sum Kitchener up 
for us: 





“His merit, in short, is for organization 
rather than for battle. He is not a great 
warrior, but, like Carnot or Moltke, a 
great organizer of victory. 

“Some men say that he is cr. el. But 
he is only cruel in the sense that he is 
engaged in a cruel game which has no 
place for the humanities. You cannot af- 
ford to have a kind heart when you go 
out to kill men. He believes in Lord 
Fisher’s ‘Three R’s of War’-—Ruthless, 
Relentless, Remorseless. Roberts’ failure 
after Paardeberg was due to his horror 
at the sacrifice of life, and his determi- 
nation to wait for surrender rather than 
shed more blood.” 


Kitchener has no such qualms, and 
there have been many incidents which 
show his indifference to sacrifice when 
he thinks the sacrifice necessary. His 
message to poor Hannay at Paardeberg 
is a case in point. 


sense of the term, seeming to have no 
realization of the effect of words on 
human beings. 

Having no magnetism, being un- 
versed in the arts of popularity, dis- 
daining words, taking little pains to be 
polite, having a fatal facility in pick- 
ing a quarrel—the most famous of 
which was with Lord Curzon—there 
is something of a mystery at first in 
the glittering rise of Kitchener from 
the obscurity of the survey expedition 
to Palestine, in which he served as a 
mere lieutenant, to that of organizer 
of victory in the supreme military 
crisis of British history. The answer 
to the riddle is that sense of security 
and power imparted by the mere pres- 
ence of the man. He possesses the 
administrative gift in its perfection. 
The forces may be in a welter of con- 
fusion, the commissariat disorganized, 
the mobilization inadequate, the troops 
demoralized and headquarters in a 
panic. The arrival of Kitchener brings 


“Tt had the same quality of ruthlessness 
that Stonewall Jackson displayed when one 
of his officers pointed out that a certain in- 
struction meant the total annihilation of 
his men, and he replied, ‘Colonel, I always 
make it a rule to attend to my wounded 
and bury my dead. You have heard the 
instruction. Go!’ With Grant at the 
Bloody Angle he would have lit another 
cigar and poured more men into that pit 
of carnage. If he could not have beaten 
Lee by generalship he would have beaten 
him, as Grant beat him, by shee- de- 
struction of life. He is not cruel, but he 
is without compassion. He keeps his eye 
on the end, and steels his heart against 
the tugs of pity. To him soldiering is 
not a profession; it is a religion. Solitary, 
without home ties, living his life in 
strange lands, he wears himself the hair 
shirt not of the mystic but of the marti- 
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net. 



























































OULD one regard the career 
of William the Second, Ger- 
man Emperor and King of 
Prussia, as a mood drama- 
tized, his character would 

become clear at once. Such is the gist 
of contemporary French impressions 
being set forth even now in great 
dailies at Paris and Bordeaux in a 
fashion positively complimentary. It is 
a mistake to take an artist like William 
II. out of his setting, observes the Fi- 
garo, for instance, and then denounce 
him as a monster. He is not a little 
fish who swims in any bucket as he 
swam in the stream from which he was 
dipped. He is Leviathan who must 
have the ocean to move in. 

The only real elements in his make-up 
are dramatic and, because our age is 
essentially undramatic and its note 
quietness, William II. has been un- 
fortunate in his interpreters. We must 
not think he emerges out of the past. 
He continues a tradition. There is in 
him the poet, the priest, the prophet, 
dealing in those symbols and those 
values which only a mystic like him- 
self can transmute into terms of life. 
His realities seem melodrama, mere 
theatricality, to common men. The 
proof of his genius is afforded by the 
communication of his emotion to the 
whole German people. “No nation is 
more emotionally patriotic than the 
German and that patriotism finds its 
chief center in the personality of their 
Emperor.” 

This world must hark back to the 
days of Louis the Fourteenth in his 
prime, avers the French daily, for a 
aster of the art of gesture at all com- 
parable with William thé Second. He 
improvizes, by a species of instinct for 
all that is most majestic, an appro- 
priate movement of eye or limb or 
shoulder to accentuate the force of his 
spoken word. There is a _ histrionic 
miracle in the restraint which saves 
His Majesty from the slightest sugges- 
tion of the purely theatrical in the in- 
spired excitement of an exordium to 
his troops as now he commends them 
to almighty God or again recalls the 
glory of that Germany which is so 
peculiarly his. The elevation of the 
mustach, so characteristic a feature of 
the imperial person, lends itself per- 
fectly to the emotional effect. One 
could almost follow his Majesty’s dis- 
course by reading the lips, so con- 
tagious is their mood, accentuated at 
a climax by a movement of the chin 
upward and a darting of the eyes, large 
and flashing. The Emperor is not tall, 
as Germans go, but his mere gesture 
lends him the impressiveness of the 
gigantic and the terrible. 

No sartorial artistry can eclipse the 
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triumphs in dress achieved by Emperor 
William every day of his life. He 
alone among living mortals, we are 
told, could escape the ignominy of 
seeming overdressed in the sheer splen- 
dor of gold braid, shining buttons, 
clanging sword, multi-colored ribbons 
and belted pomps investing him before 
the public. The German soldier in 
dress uniform, however exalted his 
rank, suggests to some European crit- 
ics the aspect of one ill at ease; but the 
Emperor is never outshone or over- 
whelmed by what he wears. The at- 
mosphere of his spectacular personality 
saturates even the most glorious of his 
costumes. Something is due, possibly, 
to the rare grace with which the whole 
physique coordinates itself to the most 
ceremonial occasion, robbing even the 
great wide cuffs and braided white 
lapels of the imperial uniform of any 
heaviness. No one can sit bolt up- 
right so naturally as William II. on 
parade, a compliment never paid the 
Czar, whose braids and boots obliterate 
him. 

Tension of nerves is indicated in 
every word that issues from Emperor 
William’s mouth. Nevertheless, avers 
the Journal des Débats, the effect upon 
a beholder is refreshing because the 
imperial vitality seems not merely 
healthy but stimulating to all who con- 
template it. When he dines his friends, 
he communicates his radiant restless- 
ness to each until the whole party lives 
on his plane with a self-surrender that 
would have to be experienced to be 
understood. When his Majesty ad- 
dresses his people, his troops, his con- 
gregation—for he is a pastor as well 
as a potentate—the poetical and highly 
characteristic nervousness of his na- 
ture saturates all listeners like an 
electric fluid. No orator in any land 
can make an audience emotional so 
swiftly or prayerful so completely. 
Never does Le refer to the Deity 
without an impressive movement of his 
hand to Heaven, and it has been 
noticed, too, that when he refers to the 
greatness of Germany he places that 
hand upon the hilt of his sword. “This 
oratorical symbolism is peculiarly typ- 
ical of all the addresses. He displays 
incredible felicity in the invention of 
gestures. He clicks his heels to make 
a stately period more stately. He 
pauses with a hand at his brow in the 
manner of a man thinking aloud, this 
detail imparting irresistible effects of 
sincerity and spontaneity to the more 
magnificent communication of himself 
to his people verbally. 

So instinctive is the artistry with 
which the Emperor conveys himself 
spiritually to the masses of German 
mankind that he seems never put out 





of countenance by an anti-climax or 
foiled by an unhappy word. He em- 
ploys a strangely simple and unin- 
volved German, free from the com- 
plexity of the professorial rhetoric; 
but his richest asset as an orator is un- 
doubtedly his command of gesture and 
of mood. Merely as a matter of phys- 
ical endurance, in the opinion of the 
Paris Figaro, his Majesty’s display of 
versatility in the course of a day, his 
appearance in four or five different 
costumes, his delivery of speeches, his 
reception of notabilities, his inspection 
of troops, attests his nervous energy. 
The real marvel of it all is the spon- 
taneity of his acts. He never follows 
the text of the discourse set down for 
him in the official report of what he is 
supposed to have said. Nor is he 
bound by the traditions of the court, 
his view being that the post he fills as 
German Emperor is too new to have 
bifiding forms and ceremonies. The 
tendency expresses the temperament 
perfectly—the necessity of so assertive 
a nature to be original and character- 
istic. 

British organs, like The National 
Review and The English Review, see 
in this trait a kind of madness, an ex- 
planation of the Emperor’s appellation 
of “William the Sudden.” The subtler 
French merely find his Majesty true to 
his type, which is histrionic in the 
choice sense, revolting from the me- 
chanical, the cut and dried, the unin- 
spired. An instance is afforded by the 
imperial vocabulary with its richness in 
such phrases as “the god of all Ger- 
mans” and “the power we have won 
with the sword.” These things, ob- 
serves the French daily, are poetry, 
exactly as the Emperor himself is a 
poet, “a dramatic poet, projecting the 
scenario of his masterpieces along the 
grand classical lines, to the bewilder- 
ment of a too comfortable world.” 
There is no affectation here, no mad- 
ness even, none of that sinister glorifi- 
cation of the age against which the 
British rail. The world is a stage to 
William and he plays the part allotted 
him as he conceives it because he is 
melodramatic by nature, a maker of 
gestures, the star of the cast. 

Vehemently as English organs in- 
sist that the German Emperor absorbs 
all attention to himself too completely 
and too deliberately, we find in French 
estimates a willingness to criticize him 
here from his own standpoint. “How- 
ever able himself, he can not tolerate 
ability in others, especially when it is 
allied to courage, character, independ- 
ence.” Thus The National Review. 
“An oily charlatan like Biilow,” it 
adds, “or an obsequious prig like 
Bethmann-Hollweg are about the best 













that the Mailed Fist can stomach.” 
Such verdicts seem to the Paris papers 
to misconceive the imperial standpoint. 
It is his Majesty’s destiny to play the 
potentate, to lend himself grandly to the 
spectacular in the manner of Louis the 
Fourteenth, whose extravagances were 
a deliberately matured policy. The ex- 
travagances of William II. are like- 
wise essential to the kind of prestige 
his Empire must never lose—the pres- 
tige of the soldier no less than of the 
statesman and the merchant. His 
Majesty may even be deemed an in- 
strument, a willing instrument but still 
the instrument, of the great military 
caste which has made German history 
since the empire came into being. The 
national spirit must remain exalted, 
keyed to a pitch so high that abstrac- 
tions terrible and even medieval to the 
rest of us are vitalized to Germans. 
The task of William II. is to incarnate 
and dramatize the mood of militarism, 
to keep the light burning. Only a 
genius, opines the Figaro, could have 
staged the spectacle of modern Ger- 
many with such fineness that all the 
world has succumbed to the spell. It 
is a revival on the most ambitious scale 
of the Napoleonic epic with this differ- 
ence that Bonaparte, being essentially 
an extremist, overdid things and fell 
into melodrama. William II. never 
falls into this error of taste. All 
the malicious wits in the world have 
striven to make him seem ridiculous— 
in vain. 

Estimates of the man as a dilet- 
tante, as a superficial sentimentalist 
and as a compound of the charlatan 
and the dreamer, which find their way 
into so many western European dailies 
just now, receive only partial confirma- 
tion in some memoirs of the Kaiser’s 
court by Miss Anne Topham, who for 
some years taught the only daughter 
of His Majesty. One trait in William 
II. which the world has overlooked is 
brought out conspicuously in the study 
of him by the English governess—his 
sense of humor. He has, too, a rare 
gift for anecdote. He tells with in- 
credible powers of mimicry a story of 
the late King Edward that sets the 
court roaring. The German Emperor, 
as all the world knows, is the best stage 
director in Berlin. His masterpiece in 
this line is the historic pantomime of 
“Sardanapalus.” The whole four acts, 
with the various ballets, give a repre- 
sentation, historically accurate in de- 
tail, of the fall of the Assyrian king. 
William II. spent weeks in superin- 
tending the rehearsals, paying particu- 
lar attention to the funeral pyre. Sar- 
danapalus has himself consumed upon 
it rather than fall into the hands of the 
Medes. The German Emperor deemed 
the scenic effects incomparable, and 
when King Edward came on a state 
visit to Berlin he had to witness the 
spectacle. To the chagrin of William 
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“THE IMPERIAL SUPERMAN” 

This title is bestowed upon Emperor William 
II. of Germany by certain London dailies in a 
spirit of sarcasm, but it is held by some observ- 
ers on the continent of Europe to fit his tem- 
perament and his personality precisely. 


II., the British sovereign went to sleep 
in the second act and never awoke 
until the funeral pyre was in its glory. 
He came out of his slumber with an 
impression that the theater was afire. 
The perfection of the mimicry with 
which Emperor William renders the 
panic of King Edward at that moment 
proves how successfully he must have 
taken to the stage had destiny not 
forced an exemplification of his his- 
trionic powers before a great world 
audience. 

Among the accomplishments of Em- 
peror William must be included his 
capacity to imitate the gurgle of very 
dry champagne flowing from a narrow- 
necked bottle into a stem glass. He 
has spent enchanted hours in teach- 
ing his daughter this trick, and she is 
said to manage the popping of the cork 
capitally. The fizzle of the foam is 
beyond the scope of the talents of the 
Princess, who was severely reproved 
by her English governess for essaying 
the performance. The crushing dis- 
covery that Emperor William was re- 
sponsible for such unladylike behavior 
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upset the preceptress until she ascer- 
tained his delight at the episode. He 
edified her by denouncing the drinking 
habits of the English. “You English,” 
he said in tones of “you 
drink those fiery spirits—horrible stuff, 
whiskey, brandy, what not. How can 
you imbibe such quantities of poison- 
ous liquid—ruining your constitutions ? 
Simply ruining them — whiskey and 
soda everywhere—it’s awful. I tasted 
it once—like liquid fire—ugh! Your 
drinking habits are fearful!” The fa- 
vorite drink of his Majesty just now, 
by the way, seems to be orange juice. 
He drinks light beer at his late suppers. 

A tendency in the head of the house 
of Hohenzollern to hold aloof from 
men of force and independence is 
noted by the English lady whose study 
we make use of here. William II. has 
use only for satellites. His court is a 


disgust, 





perpetual echo of himself, and the 
great ministers of state ‘nust behold 
in him the model of mankind. He lives 
uncontradicted, unreproved. Never- 


theless he charms. His intimates are 
men and women to whom his genius 
appeals or to whom his mission on 
earth is real. The pathology of the 
Kaiser, to quote Austin Harrison in 
The English Review, is that of “the re- 
ligious mystic.” His essential trait in 
action, this student of the man insists, 
is “sudden inspiration.” His Majesty 
is subject to “violent starts and fitful- 
ness.” These are the effects upon the 
sober English temperament of a nature 
likened by the French periodicals to 
that of the king who left Paris to go 
on a crusade. He is seized with splen- 
did ideas for a tragedy in the Shake- 
spearian manner and off he rushes to 
his theater to stage a conception. He 
will think of a new philosophical prin- 
ciple, whereupon the faculty of the uni- 
versity must come to discuss meta- 
physics all night. In the morning, hav- 
ing lost the night’s sleep, he must have 
the whole Berlin garrison mobilized 
for the goose step. He cuts a sorry 
figure accordingly in current London 
estimates, well represented by this ex- 
tract from a study of “the imperial 
superman” in The National Review: 


“If he is no judge of men, it is be- 
cause he has no use for men. He is the 
only man. He can’t bear anything ex- 
cept what he wants to hear, and he is 
consequently surrounded by a zariba of 
sycophants charged with the single task 
of warding off disagreeable facts. (Ca- 
pacity is ruthlessly discouraged through- 
out the public service—a black mark be- 
ing put against any and everybody who 
can say ‘Bo’ to a goose. The treatment 
of the Caprivis and, comparing small 
things with great, that of the Biilows, the 
Hollebens, and the Metternichs is ever be- 
fore German diplomats, as the prolonged 
exile of Marschal von Bieberstein and the 
ostracism of Von der Goltz was a warn- 
ing to capable statesmen and soldiers 
against offending the Superman.” 




































“INNOCENT”—A PLAY THAT BEGINS AT 
THE END 


HE temptation and the down- 
fall of Bela when Innocent— 
his too exquisite, too desira- 
ble ward, Innocent—suggests 
that she will be his, seems, in 

the light of New York criticism, the 
supreme effect in George H. Broad- 
hurst’s latest metropolitan triumph. 
The temptation and the downfall, as 
Mr. Rennold Wolf is careful to explain 
in the New York Telegraph, occur at 
night in front of a fireplace. This ex- 
quisite and desirable Innocent is in her 
night-dress. The glow of the fire out- 
lines a figure which makes everything 
inevitable, which explains all. The 
construction of the play receives from 
the critics, because of its novelty, 
scarcely less attention than the daring 
scene in the second act. Mr. Broad- 
hurst begins his play (or, rather, the 
Hungarian play he has adapted) with a 
prolog. Then, as the Journal of Com- 
merce (New York) notes dubiously, 
the action goes back two years to show 
what led up to the prolog. Finally 
comes the very brief epilog after the 
fourth act. 

There are but two women in the 
cast, one being a maid with practically 
nothing to do. The other, Innocent, 
is the center and core of what to the 
New York Times is a sordid tragedy. 
“A girl of radiant beauty is, from her 
cradle and by the very lives and quali- 
ties of her father and mother, destined 
to meretriciousness. The man to whose 
care she is entrusted at her father’s 
death is a man of good intention but 
one weak in the face of all temptation.” 
From the day of his acceptance of In- 
nocent as a ward, her guardian is 
doomed to destruction through her. 
“The destruction, the suicide, of the 
man is staged in the prolog and what 
follows is what had gone before.” The 
device is not startlingly novel to New 
Yorkers, for Mr. Reizelstein has used 
the same method in his play, “On 
Trial”; but Mr. Broadhurst appears to 
New York newspaper critics success- 
ful in his adaptation of the Hungarian’s 
experiment. (The Hungarian, by the 
way, is Arpad Pasztor.) “It has a big 
if by no means an exalted theme,” to 
quote the New York Times’ criticism 
of the play again, “and it holds the 
interest measurably and with increas- 
ing success because it tells a story.” 

Let us take the story up at its tense 
moment in the second act. Bela has 


brought Innocent all the way from 
Mukden, where her father died, to the 
house ih Budapest, where guardian and 
ward are now at home. A year in the 
gay city has changed the girl into an 
eager, curious, beautiful woman, long- 
ing to intoxicate herself with the wine 
of life. Among the visitors to the 
house is Oskar von Guggen, “an ad- 
venturer,” observes the New York 
Evening Sun (which does not like the 
way the play is built, with that antic- 
ipating prolog), “a profligate, a man 
boastful of his triumphs over women.” 
He declares roundly to Bela that a man 
living in the same house with Innocent 
is a lucky dog! 


Beta. What do you mean? 

Von Guccen. Why, Innocent, of course! 
You lucky dog! 

Beta. What are you talking about? 

Von Guccen. About you and her liv- 
ing here alone! That’s what I’m talking 
about. 

Beta. Von Guggen! 

Von Guccen. You're a sly one! You 
leave Mukden and intend to take her 
to the country, do you? You’re like the 
man who stole the Mona Lisa from the 
Louvre. He showed excellent taste; it 
was the best thing there. 

Beta. Have all the people here gone 
mad! What the devil do you mean by 
talking about this child and me? 

Von Guccen. Child! Ha! 

Beta. She’s a child as far as I am 
concerned. I feel like a father toward 
her. 

Von Guccen. But you are not her 
father, nor even her brother. You are 
a man, that’s all. You are just a man. 

Bera. There speak Europe and Civili- 
zation! 

Von Guccen. Exactly! We are civi- 
lized, and a man of your age—why, you 
are not yet forty—cannot live here alone 
with a beautiful girl to whom he is in no 
way related, without there being gossip 
and scandal. Many men have tried it, but 
it can’t be done. Not even in the country. 

Beta. Yes, that’s civilization! In China 
it was perfectly proper that she should 
be with me, that I should take care of 
her. We lived under the same roof for 
nearly six months and there wasn’t a 
suggestion, or even a thought, that there 
was anything wrong about it; but here 
everyone attributed an evil motive to me. 

Von GuccEN. Because conditions are 
different. She grew up there and every- 
one understood. The matter was familiar. 
Over there a Chinese woman in native 
dress would attract no attention; here 
the same woman would excite both in- 


terest and curiosity. In India the Lotos 
flower is common and consequently dis- 
regarded; here the same flower is consid- 
ered both beautiful and wonderful. The 
conditions, the surroundings, are different. 
Don’t you see—eh? Don’t you? 

Beta. Over there the sex question 
didn’t enter the matter at all, but here 
every one seems to think that my one 
purpose is to wrong the girl. It’s mon- 
strous! It’s damnable! (There is a 
pause. Von Guggen smiles.) Do you 
think I have the slightest intention of 
wronging her? Do you? 

Von Guccen. Not the slightest—at 
present. 

Beta. What do you mean by—at pres- 
ent? Tell me. I demand it. 

Von Guccen. Very well! She is like 
a wonderful and glorious jewel which has 
been given into your charge for safe 
keeping. Familiarity has accustomed you 
to its possession, and of its value and 
beauty you know nothing at present. 

Beta. Well? There’s more. Go on. 

Von Guccen. Some day, perhaps quite 
by accident, the glory and value of this 
jewel will be revealed to you and then—! 
Then you will know the treasure that is 
in your possession and you will want it 
for your very_own. 

Beta. It’s a lie. 

Von GucceEN. It is the truth. Why try 
to deceive ourselves about such things. 
We are Europeans, not middle-class 
English! 

Beta. Daman it, I wish I hadn’t come 
back here. 

Von GuccEN. But you are here. Don’t 
you see? Eh? Don’t you? (Bela 
shows his perturbation.) And why be 
anxious about it? Why trouble because 
the treasure is yours for the taking, with 
no one to question? 

Beta. For God’s sake, keep still, Von 
Guggen! Keep still! 

Von GuccEN. It is only natural that 
you should be impatient, but why should 
I not say what I think? If I am right 
I should speak, if I am wrong you can 
laugh at me! But I’m right and you 
know it. You’ve been here only two days 
and already you have changed and she 
has changed. Already your eyes are 
open, already you—! 

Beta. Good night. 

Von GucceN. What? 

Beta. Good night. 

Von Guccen. Good night. (He offers 
his hand. Bela doesn’t take it.) Why 
not? It means nothing. It is only a 
matter of form. (Bela still does not 
take it.) Very well. Good night. (The 
closing of the door is heard. Bela in 


pantomime shows his state of mind. He 
paces about and finally puts out the lights 
with the exception of one burning on the 
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desk. He liglits a cigarette, opens the 
window and leans out, blowing the smoke 
of his cigaret in the air. Innocent enters, 
wearing her night-robe. She stands on 
top of the stairs. She comes on Stage, 
silently looks about, then sits down with- 
out a sound. Bela turns slowly as tf 


drawn by some magnetic object. He sees 
Innocent.) 

Beta. Innocent! 

Innocent. How did you know I was 
here? I made no sound. I barely 
breathed, and yet—you kn-w. Why? 


Beta. Never mind that. 
you in your room? 

INNOocENT. I couldn’t sleep, I’m sure of 
it. I heard the door close and knew he 
was gone and so—I came. 

Beta. You must go back. 

INNOCENT. Why? I couldn't 
Bela. It would be impossible. 

Beta. But you'll take cold. (Bela goes 
up, closes window.) 

Innocent. No. The air is so mild, so 
delightful. My window is open, too. 

Beta. The theater, the people, every- 
thing has excited you. Go to bed, dear. 
It will pass away quickly, and then you'll 


Why aren’t 


sleep, 


sleep. 
INNOCENT. I can’t stay in that room 
any more. The night is different here. 
Beta. Different? 
InNNoceNT. Yes. In: Mukden when 


night came everything was dark and silent. 
Here I see the lights. 

Beta, Close the shutters. 

Innocent. I did, but I see them just 
the same, thousands of them. And then 
I hear music. 

Beta. There’s no music now. 

InNoceNT. I hear it, tho. At home 
when night came I ‘simply went to bed 
and died; here I live. (She sits on the 
footstool.) Oh, I am so restless (She 
shivers.) and so cold. (Bela throws a 
drapery over her.) 

Beta. (Severely.) 
your room, I tell you! 

INNOCENT, Why do you speak to me 
like that, so harshly? Don’t you love me 
any more? 

3eLA. Don’t I! 
things to me. 


You must go to 


You mustn’t say such 
You mustn’t! 

INNOCENT. Why not? You do love me, 
don’t you? You always said you did. 
Didn’t you mean it? 


Bera. Certainly I meant it. 
INNOCENT. Well, don’t you love me 
now? If you don’t I shall be dreadfully 


unhappy, because there is no one in the 
world to love me now but you—no one. 
(She begins to cry.) 


Beta. Don’t cry, dear, please! Please! 

INNOCENT. Then tell me you love me. 
Tell me. 

Beta. I do love you. 

INNOCENT. Really? 

Bera. Of course I do. 

Innocent. Ah! Now I am happy 
again! (She nestles close to him. He 


moves away.) Why do you go away? 
You didn’t before. 


Beta. Listen, dear. Things are dif- 
ferent now. 

InNocENT. Different? 

Beta. Yes. There is a change. 

INNocENT. So you have changed too! 

Beta. Why—have you changed? 

Innocent. Yes. I am a stranger to 
myself. It seems as tho to-night I had 


become someone else. 


THE END 








“YOU MUSTN’T STAY HERE A MINUTE LONGER” 
This is what Bela tells Innocent, a part seductively interpreted by Pauline Frederick. 


pleads in vain. 
woman. 


Beta. Who? 

INNoceNT. A woman who knows 
much! And how have you changed? 

Bera. I—I—! I can’t explain. 

INNOCENT. Oh, but you can. 

Beta. No. 

INNocENT. You can. Sit here. 
indicates a seat beside her.) 

Beta. No. 

INNOCENT. Please! Please! 

Beta. No, I tell you. 

INNOCENT. Why? Can’t you even sit 
beside me any more? Of course you can. 


(She 


He 


Innocent has discovered over night that she is beautiful and that she is a 


Here, Bela. (She indicates the seat.) 
Just to please me. To please me! Come! 
(She takes his hand and draws him to the 
seat. She leans her head on his hand.) 
How warm and nice your hand feels. 
How pleasant it is. It has such a soft, 
gentle touch. (He smells the fragrance 
of her hair.) 

Beta. What do you put on your hair? 

INNOCENT. Perfume: Don’tgyou like it? 
Horace bought it for me on the way to 
the opera. He said I was beautiful and 
should always use a little of it, not much. 
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Beta. Horace told you that? 

INNOCENT. Yes, and other things, too. 
He gave me champagne and said if I 
were dressed as the other women were, 
I would be more beautiful than any of 
them. He said the man I love would be 
the happiest man in the world. 

Beta. Horace, too! Even Horace! 

INNocENT. Is it true? Is it? Do you 
think the man I love will be very happy? 
Do you? 

Bera. I—I— (The phone bell rings. 
Bela throws off the spell and answers it. 
At phone.) Yes! Who is this speaking? 
Von Guggen! What do you want? No, 
I'm still up. Yes, she’s here. What of it? 
Don’t you laugh at me like that. Do you 
hear? Don’t you laugh at me! Oh, go to 
the devil. (He replaces phone.) 

InNoceNT. Do you think he’ll be very 
happy? 

Beta, You must go to your room now, 
at once. Understand? At once! 

INNOCENT. Why are you angry with 
me? Did I do wrong to put the perfume 
on my hair? a 

Beta. Oh, it isn’t that. 


INNOCENT. Then what is it? What?, 


Bera. ‘I shall send you to the country, 
to-morrow, in the morning. 

INNocENT. I don’t want to go to the 
country. 

Beta. Just the same you must go! 

INNocENT. Shall you come, too? 

Beta. Shall I come? Shall I— 

Innocent. Yes. I shan’t mind it so 
much if you're there with me. And you 
will be, won’t you? (Bela realizes the 
situation.) You couldn’t be so cruel as 
tc send me there alone. I should die. 

Bera. You mustn’t stay here a minute 
longer! Go! 

INNOCENT. Don’t be angry with me, 
please! Not to-night! It seems as if I 
had never seen you before, as if we were 
really meeting for the first time—that my 
life, my real life, with you were only just 
beginning. 

Beta. What has come over you? 
Where do you get these ideas? 

INNoceNT. In my room a few minutes 
ago a strange, wonderful feeling came 
over me. I realized for the first time that 
when you had gone to bed, there in the 
next room to mine a man would be sleep- 
ing! 

Beta. Yesterday you were just a child, 
tired at bedtime with your play. Yester- 
day you hardly knew the difference be- 
tween night and morning. But now! 
How do you learn these things? How 
do you learn them? 

INNocENT. I don’t have to learn them. 
I know them. And I am beautiful—I 
know that, too. And you know it. 
Don’t you? Don’t you? 

Beta. Yes, it’s true. You're beautiful! 

INNOCENT. And my eyes are as deep as 
a crater in which fire burns! 

Bera, Yes. 

INNocENT. And my flesh is like the 
glossy gardenias in the tea houses! 

Beta. Yes. 

InNoceNT. And pleasure, dancing and 
music spring from my heart! 

Bera, Yes. 

InNocenT. And the man I love will be 
the happiest in the world! 

Beta, Yes, the very happiest. 

Innocent. And I don’t have to go 
away, do I? 





CURRENT OPINION 


Beta. No, you don’t! You don’t! (He 
takes her in his arms.) 
INNocENT. I knew it all the time! 


In the third act Innocent has be- 
come the woman her father suspected 
all along she must prove to be—that 
father who, dying, entrusted her to 
poor Bela. She has been false to Bela, 
of course, going from lover to lover 
until, in the fourth act, we find her in a 
private dining room at Nice. She has 
come with “His Excellency,” who is 
paying the expenses. Innocent must 
have a man who can meet her bills, 
her very big bills. It is the key to her 
career, this necessity, and “His Ex- 
cellency understands everything, just 
like the good God.” 


His Excertrency. (To waiter.) <A 
rather light dinner this evening. We are 
going to the motor parade and will have 
this room again on our return. For the 
hors d’ceuvres, various, with Rhine Wine 
Sauce, the soup a clear turtle. (To Jn- 
nocent.) Don’t you think so? 

INNOCENT. Yes, dear, with a little 
Sherry in it. 

His Excerrency. Of ‘course. (To 
waiter.) Follow it with some venison and 
a bottle of Chateau Lafitte, 82, then a 
squab with Algerian green oranges, 

INNOCENT. Might I suggest, dear, that 
he takes care to get last year’s fruit, then 
we shall be certain that it isn’t too sweet. 

His Excetrency. You are learning. 
(To waiter.) Last year’s fruit. For the 
wine, Tokay Imperial. We will order a 
sweet if we want one. (70 Innocent.) 
The flowers I leave to you. 

INNOCENT. Thank you, I may have 
everything I like? 

His Excettency. Certainly, you know 
it. 

INNOCENT. Then we will have a change 
of flowers with every course. Why 
shouldn’t the eye, as well as the other 
senses, be appealed to at a dinner! 

His Excettency. Capital. 

INNOCENT. Let me see, first we will 
have gardenias, then with the soup red 
roses, with the venison chrysanthemums 
and with the roast cherry blossoms. What 
do you say? 

His Excetrency. I say I was wrong. 
You are not learning, you have learned. 

INNOCENT. Thank you, what apéritif 
shall \.e have? 

His Excettency. Créme de Paradis. 
That is ll. (To Innocent.) I am proud 
of my pupil; you are improving every 
day. 

INNOCENT. Why shouldn’t I improve, 
with such a master? (His Excellency 
bows.) Tell me, when you spoke to me 
at the Casino for the first time, how did 
you know that it was my last franc that 
I had bet and lost? 

His Excettency. I knew it just as I 
knew you would accept the five thousand 
francs I won for you, and tho I am 
quite sure you had never done such a 
thing before, permit me to tell you, my 
dear, that you took them like an artist. 

InNocENT. I had never done it before. 
And yet, when I accepted the money 
from you, it seemed as tho it were the 
most natural thing in the world to do 


and not in the least humiliating or de- 
grading! I don’t think tho that I could 
have taken it from any other man in the 
room. You had hardly seemed to notice 
me while they had all stared at me with 
appraising eyes. 

His Exceittency. To accept it was 
right. Fate has made you very charm- 
ing, my dear. She has created you so 
that your nature demands an atmosphere 
of elegance. Without it you would be 
like a lamp that is extinguished. Fate 
has made you, in fact, a woman de luxe. 
Therefore, it is only proper that she 
should take care of you. 

INNOCENT. I’m glad you think that, and 
that she sent you to do it. 

His Excettency. I am more than glad. 
(Waiter enters.) 

INNOCENT. Only a little for me. (To 
His Excellency.) The spring air makes 
me passive and dreamy. 

His Excetrency. I understand. 

INNOCENT. I think of Mukden, where 
in the springtime we floated on the water 
in Chinese junks. Why don’t you ever 
ask me where I came from and who I am? 

His Excettency. Why should I? What 
possible good would the knowledge do? 
You are yourself and you are here with 
me! What else matters. 

INNOCENT. You don’t even know wheth- 
er I have had one lover or many. Don’t 
you care? (His Excellency points to a 
jewel Innocent is wearing.) 

His Excettency. Have you ever won- 
dered how many women wore that jewel 
before I bought it and gave it to you? 
Of course not, why should you? I 
happen to know some of its history. It 
was discovered in India and found its 
way into the possession of a jeweler who 
polished it, cut it into a rectangular shape, 
and sold it to a maharajah, who gave 
it to his favorite. This excited the jeal- 
ousy of his queen, who had the slave 
killed and, so that her husband should 
not recognize the jewel, had it cut into 
another shape and placed in a different 
setting. During the Indian mutiny it fell 
into the hands of an officer who took it 
to England, had it recut and gave it to 
his daughter as a wedding present. The 
daughter’s husband, some time later, lost 
all his money and the jewel was sold. 
Since then it has adorned the hair of a 
duchess, the breast of a harlot and the 
finger of a wife of a South African mil- 
lionaire, each of whom had it recut and 
reset to suit her individual fancy. Does 
the fact that these other women have 
owned it and worn it interfere with your 
happiness in its possession? Not in the 
slightest. All its adventures, all its vicis- 
situdes, have finally resulted in perfection 
and that perfection is yours. 

InNNocENT. You have a_ wonderful 
viewpoint and I’ve learned much from 
you already. Life with you has lifted up 
my head and enlarged my vision, and now 
I see things from above instead of from 
below. 

His Excerrency. Again I am glad. 
Little life artist, your health, and may 
your head always be exalted! 

INNocENT. Thank you. 
their glasses and drink.) 

His Excettency. After the motor pa- 
rade we will come back here and then—! 

First Waiter. (Off stage.) No! No, 
I tell you. No one can go in there. 


(They clink 
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(Off stage.) Just the same I’m 
I have the right. 
(Off.) 


BELA. 
going. 


First WAITER. You cannot go. 


Seconp Walter. (Off.) No. 
Beta. (Of.) I’m going, I tell you. 
(His Excellency rings the bell. First 


Waiter enters.) 

His ExceLttency. Who is that? 

First Waiter. A gentleman who says 
he knows Madame. 

His Excettency. Let him come in. 

INNOCENT. I’m afraid. 

His Excettency. Show the gentleman 
in. (First Waiter exits.) There is no 
one who has the right to control you? 

INNOCENT. No one! 

His Excettency. Good! In any case 
it is better to see the gentleman! If 
there is a mistake it can easily be recti- 
fied; if there is anything to be adjusted 
it is much better to do it here than in 
public. 


At this moment the waiter enters. 
He is followed by Bela, who is un- 
shaven and unkempt. An American in 
his position would be spoken of as 
“down and out.” “Bela!” exclaims 
Innocent, aghast. His Excellency dis- 
creetly absents himself. A touching 
scene takes place between Bela and In- 
nocent. Bela explains how, metaphys- 
ically speaking, he has gone through 
hell since his lovely inamorata deserted 
him for another. He has absolutely 
gone to pieces, shipwrecked by his 
great passion for her. The woman’s 
heart is deeply touched. 


INNocENT. My poor Bela! 

Beta. When I awoke, after you left, 
it was afternoon, and I thought you had 
gone to the races. So I wasn’t alarmed. 
But when evening came, when it grew 
dark, I couldn’t understand and asked 
Juleska if you had given her a message. 
‘Then something prompted me to inquire 
if you had returned the dress, and she 
said that you had paid for it, paid for it 
with money given you by Von Guggen. I 
told her she lied and ordered her from 
the house, but she showed me the receipt. 
‘Then I began to get afraid. I had a 
feeling as if the earth were dropping from 
under me and I was going down, down, 
down! It was horrible. Even then I 
didn’t understand what had really hap- 
pened, but as night came on the possi- 
bility that you had gone began to dawn 
on me. I fought against it as a man 
fights against the thought that he is going 
insane. That you would leave me without 
‘a line, without a word, seemed incredible. 
I couldn’t believe it—I refused to believe 
it—and I went out into the streets looking 
for you and expecting to find you per- 
‘haps hiding behind a tree or sitting at 
‘some little table. I went about calling, 
“Innocent,” “Innocent,” and when I saw 
‘a woman who, in the least, resembled you, 
‘or who wore a hat or a dress like those 
I knew you had, I’d follow her and look 
into ther face. Finally, one woman 
screamed and I realized what I was do- 
ing. Even then I couldn’t help going on; 
‘so I wandered about under the trees, 
‘searching here and there, until finally a 
‘gendarme took me in charge and I was 
sent to ‘the hospital. And how I wished 
‘that I could die there! But I didn’t die, 
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and after a while I was released and I 
realized that I must at least see you or 
I should really go mad. So I took what 
little money I had and went to Vienna, 
and Ostend and Paris. Finally, | remem- 
bered how you loved beautiful things, 
and sunshine and flowers, and thought 
that you might be in Monte Carlo. By 
this time all my money was gone and I 
pawned what few things I owned and 
spent the last franc for a railroad ticket 
there. All the time, for days, when I 
wasn’t begging my food or sleeping where- 
ever I could, I haunted the Casino Gardens, 
and the entrances to the hotels and res- 
taurants. When I didn’t find you I made 
up my mind to come to Nice, so I walked 
here, and this afternoon I saw you pass 
by in a motor. I tried to call your name 
but couldn’t, but I knew you were here 
and that I should find you, and I went 
about saying, “Soon I shall be with her. 
Soon I shall speak to her!” About half 
an hour ago I caught sight of you again, 
and, guessing that you were going to dine, 
I tramped from restaurant to restaurant 
till I saw you at that window. And now 
I am with you, I’ve found you again. 
We're together! It’s really, really you! 
And we're together. We're together! 


Innocent. And what do you want me 
to do? 
Beta, Give me the chance to get back 


my pride, my strength, my self-respect. 
No man will ever love you as I do. Come 
back to me. Innocent, come back to me! 

INNOCENT. (Very gently.) And — 
what? Well? Do you imagine I could 
be happy in the life you have to offer? 
Do you? Do you really think that I 
could—or should—surrender the comforts 
and luxuries to which I am already accus- 
tomed and go with you to a life of pov- 
erty and drudgery? Look at me, Bela, do 
you think that is what I am fitted for? 
Of course you don’t! And suppose I did 
go with you, what would be the result? 
Unhappiness, misery, and another parting. 

Beta. No! No! 

INNOCENT. It would be inevitable, and 
you know it. I am sorry for you. I pity 
you with ail my heart. I'll give you any- 
thing I have and do whatever you ask 
except this. But I can’t do this. I sim- 
ply can’t. It’s impossible. 

Bera. You could if you loved me. 
Don’t you love me? Don’t you? Oh, 
say that you do, even tho we both know 
it’s a lie. 

INNOCENT. Bela! 

Bera. Tell me that you love me just 
as I love you and that you'll go with 
me wherever I want to go! Lie to me! 
It will make me happy for a little while, 
and then I'll be ready— (He takes a re- 
volver from his pocket.) Ready to— 
(Innocent screams.) 

INNOCENT. Bela! 
lency enters quietly.) 

His EXxceiency. 

Bera. It wasn’t for her. 
to kill myself. 

His Excertrency. Not before a lady. 
It isn’t being done! Like anything else 
you possess, your life is your own to do 
with as you please, provided that your 
actions injure no one else. But no gen- 
tleman deliberately involves the woman he 
loves in a public scandal. He removes it 
from her just as far as he possibly can. 
You see, my friend? 


Bela! (His Excel- 


And I trusted you. 
I was going 


Bera. Yes, I see. 

INNOCENT. Promise me you won't do 
it. Promise me. 

Beta. You wouldn't lie to me. Do you 
want me to lie to you? 

InNoceNT. I want you to promise. 
Will you? 

Beta, Yes, I promise. 

InNocENT. And you'll keep your word? 

Bera. I'll keep my word. 


Innocent. Thank you. 
His Excertency. (7o Bela.) Well 
done, my friend, well done. Will you 


not stay, now that everything is settled? 

Beta. No, I must go. 

His Excerrency. Then, since you 
must, I know you will pardon my saying 
that it is rather evident that Fortune has 
not been kind to you of late, and you will 
excuse me if I suggest— (His Excellency 
takes out his purse and offers it to Bela.) 

Beta. Impossible. 

His Excettency. Why? 

Beta. I’m not—a beggar. 

His Excettency. Neither is any other 
man who accepts a gift from a friend. 

Beta. But—money? 

His Excettency. What difference does 
it make whether it is the money itself or 
the thing that it buys? (He takes Bela’s 
hand and puts the purse into it. This és 
the same purse Bela has in the prolog.) 
Permit me. You will need it. 

Beta. Very well. 

His Excettency. Thank you. 

Beta, And now—good-by. 

His Excettency. Good-by, my friend, 
and a pleasant journey. 


Beta. Good-by, Innocent. 

INNOCENT. You promised, remember. 
Bera. I'll remember. 

InNNocENT. Then good-by. (He kisses 


her hand, looks into her face and exits. 
Innocent cries. His Excellency comforts 
her.) 


And now for that epilog. How it 
concerns the critics! They are no less 
troubled by that prolog. Such an 
anticipation of events is a trick or a 
great advance in the art of the play- 
wrights——New York newspapers can 
not decide which. In the epilog, at any 
rate, we have Irving, Bela’s old friend, 
reading a passage of the dead man’s 
diary. For Bela has killed himself as 
we all found out at the very begin- 
ning, in that prolog. 

The scene is the same as the prolog. 
Horace is discovered reading the diary. 


“Read these few lines in a loud tone 
so that my dead heart may hear them, 
for already in the distance I see the 
shores of the River Styx, the banks of 
the Dalnys. If this were to fall into hands 
other than yours I should be thought weak 
and unmanly, but something tells me that 
no one will see it but you and with your 
nature I know you will understand. Fate 
was stronger than I was—that was all. It 
took me in its hands and crushed me, and 
then everything vanished into the dark 
night. What has happened was predes- 
tined from the beginning, and it was use- 
less for me to struggle against it. At 
least, that is as I understand it, but I 
may be wrong. Who knows? Who 
knows?” 
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CURRENT OPINION 


A SERIOUS DECLARATION OF WAR AGAINST 
THE DRAMATIC CRITIC 


HE so-called dramatic critic 

niust go! This is a declara- 

tion of war recently issued by 

the Shuberts in their theat- 

rical organ, the New York Re- 
view. And there is sufficient reason 
to believe that theatrical magnates 
seriously intend to exterminate the 
dramatic critics of the daily press. 
The Review announces that a com- 
mittee of managers will confer with 
the publishers of the great New York 
dailies for the purpose of revolutioniz- 
ing the manner in which plays are 
treated by the press, “and of coming 
to an understanding which will be of 
great material value both to the news- 
papers and to those who spend their 
time and money in writing and pro- 
ducing plays.” The present situation 
is analyzed in the Shubert manifesto 
in this fashion: 


“Producers and dramatists long have 
chafed under a condition by which their 
most cherished efforts—ventures which 
represent often months of effort and 
thousands of dollars—have been at the 
mercy of a dozen self-styled ‘critics’ whose 
sole interest in reviewing productions 
seemed to be to turn a felicitous phrase, 
indulge in questionable facetiousness, or 
vent splenetic bias. 

“Those who invest their money and their 
brains in theatrical productions feel that it 
is not right that their chances of success 
are placed at the mercy of these few men, 
whose method of writing and of criticism 
appears to be based solely upon an en- 
deavor to say something bright, no matter 
whom it may harm, in the effort to hold 
their jobs. 

“Analytical criticism of constructive in- 
tent long since ceased to be in New York. 
There is no standard of crfticism here, and 
not in one review in a dozen printed in 
the New York papers does the ‘critic’ give 
a sane reason for his praise or condemna- 
tion, or tell why a thing is bad, if he con- 
siders it bad, or good if he thinks it good. 
That a few scarcely informed men should 
be permitted to print their individual 
opinions of a play as gospel truth, and 
thereby sway the decision of thousands of 
possible patrons, who form their opinions 
through the press, is a condition contain- 
ing no vestige of justice. 

“The managers believe that the news- 
papers should publish only such reports 
of new plays as would give the news of 
the opening and something about the type 
and plot of the piece, leaving it to the 
people to form their own opinion as to 
whether they wish to see it or not.” 


The managers object mostly to crit- 
ics with a predilection for satire, points 
out Variety, the theatrical trade jour- 
nal. The same paper notes the disap- 
pearance last month of Alan Dale’s re- 
views in the New York American and 
declares that this sharp-penned re- 
viewer did not attend the opening 
performance of George Broadhurst’s 





melodrama, “The Law of the Land,” 
because that distinguished American 
playwright had requested Mr. William 
Randolph Hearst to induce Mr. Alan 
Dale to absent himself. ‘The author 
objected to flippant and irrevelent 
(sic) ‘critical’ writing on a play writ- 
ten by him in all seriousness and pro- 
duced as a piece of stage property to 
be studied, not laughed, sneered or 
chaffed at.” Mr. Dale, we now hear, 
has resigned from the New York 
American. 

Singularly in agreement with the 
stand taken by the Shuberts is the 
opinion of Professor Brander Mat- 





AN ABOLISHED DRAMATIC CRITIC 
Alan Dale, the brightest as well as the most 
sharp-tongued of metropolitan critics, resigned 
from the New York American just as William 
Winter resigned from the New York Tribune, 
as a protest against the threatened commercial- 
ism of newspapers. 


thews, as expressed in an interview in 
the Dramatic Mirror. While he em- 
phasizes the need of real dramatic 
critics like William Archer, Professor 
Matthews declares that there is no 
place in the daily papers for dramatic 
criticism. 


“The time at hand for its writing nec- 
essarily makes the work casual, which is 
incompatible with that sort of comment. 
Also good play critics are rare, just as 
there is a shortage of discriminating judg- 
ments in any line; and, even if places 
could be found on the daily press for such 
men, there would not be enough to go 
around. See the record. When the mighty 
drama of ancient Greece was in its flower, 
there was only one great critic, Aristotle; 
the period of Shakespeare held none—for 
Ben Jonson had no critical interest in con- 


temporary things; and I may say that the 
only great critic of the nineteenth century 
was Francisque Sarcey. Again, a true 
critic wouldn’t bother with such work as 
daily criticism, even if he could be found. 
It would frequently mean devoting the 
best in him to plays that are absolutely 
worthless, and, in many cases, would be 
like placing a six-pounder, as one great 
writer said, at the door of a pig-sty. 

“If I were a managing editor, I shouldn’t 
allow the expression of critical opinion 
in a daily review. The Saturday or Sun- 
day edition is excepted, for that is in the 
nature of a magazine with time allowed 
for verifying opinion. But a newspaper 
is for news. People go to it for news 
about pictures, news about books, news 
about plays. They want to know these 
things: What kind of play is it? What 
actors are appearing? And will I like it? 
That is explicit criticism, but not opinion.” 


The retort courteous to the Shubert 
ultimatum comes from the pen of a 
Chicago dramatic critic, Mr. Percy 
Hammond, writing with none too 
subtle irony in the Chicago Tribune. 
The theater as a subject of criticism, 
he says, has almost ceased to exist. 
The few exceptional plays which might 
suggest serious comment may be 
disregarded, or considered cautiously 
and leisurely in books by Brander 
Matthews, or upon the editorial page. 
He admits that this condition has been 
due in great part to newspaper writers, 
tho authors, producers, actors and au- 
diences are not altogether blameless in 
the matter. Mr. Hammond continues: 


“There is another reason for a change 
in the prevailing relations of newspapers. 
to theaters. That is the exaggerated idea 
of publishers concerning the importance 
to their readers of theatrical news and 
views. If there ever was a moribund, 
worn out, tottering institution, that thing 
is the theater at the present time. Every 
expert from New York who visits this 
sanctum recites pitiable tales of the loss 
of public interest in all branches of 
theatrical entertainment excepting variety 
and motion pictures. The Union Loop, 
they say, is the garden spot in a desert 
of disasters, reaching from coast to coast. 
They tell of receipts that are incredibly 
small, even in minor centers where there- 
are no critics. 

“In spite of these admitted conditions: 
newspapers continue to devote columns 
to the announcement of managerial enter- 
prizes, to the plans of actors, to stories 
of and interviews with the people of the 
theater, and to criticism of plays. Tradi- 
tion and nothing else inspires this absurd 
attention to an almost obsolete institution. 
Of course, it will not be long until there: 
is a change. It is already on the horizon. 
Instead of the pages of a few years ago, 
columns are now given to the theater by 
wide-awake newspapers; and the predic-- 
tion is ventured that ere long it will join 
chess and the resin market in importance: 
as news.” 
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THE REVIVAL OF THE 





DIALOG IN THE 





DRAMA 


THE RESTORATION OF DIALOG AS A FACTOR 
IN PLAY-WRITING 


LAYGOERS still quite young 
can remember when dialog 
seemed to be obsolete. It 
made little difference, ac- 
cording to an idea that had 
its day, what the characters in a play 
said. Wit was superfluous. Elegance 
of diction was an insult to the intelli- 
gence. Conversation as such among 
the characters contributed nothing to 
the “values.” The scenario was the 
thing. Action, action—that was every- 
thing. This represented the extreme 
of that reaction against the epigram 
which was at its height say five years 
ago. Five years is a long time on the 
stage. The plays of the hour are re- 
turning to dialog, to wit, to epigram- 
matical ways of saying things. Char- 
acters in a play dare to say what they 
have to say brilliantly—sometimes. 

A conspicuous instance is the typ- 
ical New York success. The dramatic 
critics of all the great dailies dwell 
upon the merit of the dialog. Some 
complain a little that the characters 
talk poetically. On the whole, how- 
ever, the revival of dialog is hailed 
with satisfaction. The dramatic critic 
of Life, indeed, notes with reference 
to “What is Love?”, George Scarbor- 
cugh’s comedy, that the author “drags 
in a little fine writing’; but other 
critics forgive him. Then, again, the 
dialog in “Daddy Long Legs,” the so- 
called “comedy” in three acts—there 
is more pathos than comedy—by Jean 
Webster, which is so aboundingly suc- 
cessful now in New York, accounts to 
a great extent for its run. The wit 
of the things said in the piece is one 
reason why it succeeds, according to 


the. New York World. There must, 
of course, be a stimulating background, 
and it is very deftly provided: 


“It is not a new story, this tale of a 
little drudge who develops into a charm- 
ing miss and enslaves all who come within 
the radius of her sweet nature, but its ap- 
peal is always sure. Its efficiency depends 
on the fresh treatment that may be given 
it, on the ingenuity displayed in peopling 
it and the human quality and the wit of 
the things they say. 

“Miss Webster has been most successful 
in thus rejuvenating her conventional plot. 
She is a niece of Mark Twain, and appar- 
ently humor was a family trait, for there 
are many witty speeches, most of them as- 
signed to Judy, the little orphan girl.” 


Turning to a piece fashioned along 
quite different lines, “The Miracle 
Man,” based on the novel of the same 
name, in which George M. Cohan 
reveals a wonderful versatility, we 
have the dialog no less important than 
the setting. Only here and there, notes 
the critic of the New York Telegraph, 
Mr. Rennold Wolf, are the traces of 
the Cohan of the “touch-and-go rapid- 
fire days.” Mr. Cohan has been at 
work along serious lines and he has 
paid careful attention to dialog among 
other things. The conversation is 
managed with a skill that is half the 
effect. Its plot is evolved through 
dialog as much as through anything 
else: 


“Madison, the chief crook, is already in 
the little hotel at Needley when the action 
begins. All that is necessary to know 
about the Patriarch’s miraculous cures and 
his great faith is related in the earlier 
scenes between the quartet of crooks and 


THE LITTLE CRIPPLE WHO IS A CRIPPLE AND THE CROOK WHO SHAMS 
Both are cured, one physically, the other spiritually, by the “Miracle Man.” 


the natives. The one characteristic Cohan 
touch is The Flopper, who furnished com- 
edy relief with a Tom Lewis form of ex- 
pression that never missed fire. 

“With this exception Mr. Cohan told 
his story directly, altho leisurely at times, 
and at others taking short cuts to the more 
engrossing incidents. The Patriarch, cu- 
riously enough, became a comparatively 
minor character except by inference and 
hearsay, altho Mr. Cohan was _ suff- 
ciently expert to make him really domi- 
nant throughout the play.” 


The cleverness with which dialog is 
managed by Mr. Cohan receives its 
meed of praise in the notices of the 
other New York critics. It reveals a 
capacity, no longer unsuspected, on the 
part of the dramatist to be serious. 

For dialog raised to the nth power, 
however, one must go, apparently, to 
“The Hawk,” that adaptation of the 
great play by Francis de Croisset 
which is having such success at the 
Shubert Theater in New York. A 
great French actress has come over 
here to reveal her emotional gifts and 
she does it. “The Hawk,” too, is great 
dialog, the sayings of the characters 
being sharply differentiated according 
to temperament and type. The pas- 
sionate outpourings of devotion by one 
of the characters in this play are suffi- 
ciently lyrical to receive the attention 
of the New York Sun. Not that the 
author of the play, it hastens to ex- 
plain, “has placed his characters be- 
fore the audience and then abandoned 
them to their own _ conversations.” 
The dialog is given its proper impor- 
tance, no more. The situation lends 
itself to impassioned utterance, to 
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CURRENT OPINION 





GRANDMA THINKS THEY ARE MARRIED 


The heroine of “The Beautiful Adventure,” 


a play objected to by Anthony Comstock, skates 


on very thin ice, but the audience is left in no doubt that the wedding bells will ring for her 


in the morning. 


swift retort, to declamation even, and 
that is everything. It gives the char- 
acters something to say: 


“M. de Croisset’s fiction might have 
come from the days of Belot in its simple 
outline. Mr. Faversham was a gambler, 
and his wife, acted by Mlle. Dorziat, his 
accomplice. They are in Paris when a 
young French diplomat, who had met them 
in Rome, resumes his friendship with the 
two, who are Hungarian jin origin. With 
the trio reunited in Paris there arises a 
condition which has more than once in 
the past interested the French writers for 
the stage.” 


The young Frenchman discovers 


that the husband is a_ professional 
card cheat. The woman leaves him, 
altho she had been his accomplice. 
She abandons her husband for her 
lover. 


“In the last act it seems evident that 
they will marry and there is an effort to 
find the husband that he may arrange for 
their divorce. But his appearance changes 
the feelings of his wife. It was for her 
that he had cheated at cards and he had 
become a blackleg only in order that she 
might have all the luxuries she desired. 

“The woman had thought only of him 
until the appearance of the young French- 
man. So she decides now that it is her 





duty—and it is as plainly her inclination— 
to stick by this man who has ruined him- 
self for her sake. They decide to start 
afresh—or was it a fresh life—and are 
lost sight of by the audience in a haze 
of restored matrimonial happiness.” 


Dialog, too, achieves a triumph in 
“The Beautiful Adventure,” which had 
its first night at the Lyceum Theater 
in New York recently. The manage- 
ment of the theme is through the me- 
dium of the dialog as much as through 
the action, being an adaptation of one 
of the hits of the Paris stage. The 
dialog has not met with the approval 
of Anthony Comstock, who found 
some of the lines objectionable. He 
failed to secure a prosecution of the 
play, the District Attorney in New 
York deeming it unobjectionable. He- 
lene finds on the eve of her wedding 
that she can not tolerate the prospect 
of living with a man she does not 
love. She runs away almost at the 
altar, clad in her wedding finery, with 
the man she really loves. 


“The pair go to the home of the girl's 
grandmother in a small town. The grand- 
mother, who is very old, believes the man 
to be the newly-made husband. It is a 
belief of the old lady that a sprig of 
rosemary on the threshold of the bridal 
chamber means that a son will be the 
first of the new family. 

“Before the grandmother goes to the 
room set apart for the pair the man 
stretches himself on an armchair and 
Helene makes him comfortable with a 
blanket. At midnight the grandmother 
goes to the room to place the rosemary, 
but on her way out she runs into the 
chair and finds the man on the other side 
of the rosemary decorated door. 

“It is here, apparently, that Mr. Com- 
stock finds his objectionable lines. She 
tells the man his duties as she saw them 
in her younger days and then calls Helene 
from her room and leaves the couple to- 
gether. After a brief dialog between the 
two the curtain falls. The situation leaves 
the audience in no doubt that the wedding 
bells will ring in the morning.” 


IS GRAND OPERA NO BETTER THAN 


USIC can be great and de- 

serve centuries of renown 

even tho it appears in 

the lightest of light opera. 

Grand opera is not neces- 
sarily more sublime than comic opera. 
The great mistake of the modern man 
of culture, according to Victor Her- 
bert, the composer, whom we find 
quoted in the Philadelphia North 
American, is to assume that no com- 
position can have real merit if it be 
light and simple in its nature. Merely 
because comic opera is lighter and 
more melodious than grand opera, 
critics disparage it. That, according 
to Victor Herbert, is a great mistake. 


COMIC OPERA? 


There are numbers of arias from comic 
operas deserving to rank with the 
classics in grand opera. Says Mr. 
Herbert: 


“Merely because grand opera has no 
humor in it, no clowning, because it is 
tragic and solemn, some people say that it 
is superior to its gayer sister. Simplicity 
in music is its greatest charm. In grand 
operas the simpler things are great be- 
cause they are easily remembered; they 
stick in the memory, yet do not become 
tedious. They are skilfully composed; 
there is genius behind them. They are 
illustrative of the better things in comic 
opera. However, the whole argument 
bases itself on the contention that grand 
opera requires more skill and exaltation 


than comic opera. I maintain that when a 
piece of music is as good as it can be 
made, and is recognized as perfect, it is 
worthy to be classed alongside the other 
masterpieces, no matter if it is nothing 
but a simple, light air.” 


We often listen with awe to the in- 
spired strains of what we consider 
grand opera, says Mr. Herbert, when 
we are listening to comic opera. “Car- 
men” is a good illustration. Mr. Her- 
bert pronounces this a comic opera. 
Of course, he says, it ends in a tragedy, 
and has tragedy for its theme. Yet 
its treatment all the way through is 
lighter than in grand opera. The 
music is simple in quality, and repre- 
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sents the comic opera standard more 
nearly than the grand opera standard. 
There is absolutely no reason, he reit- 
erates, why gems of light composition 
should not be regarded as classics. 
Strauss waltzes are as good as solemn 
music because Strauss wrote perfect 
waltzes. He goes on to say: 


“Musical comedy is often confused with 
comic opera. Strictly speaking, musical 
comedies are at present hodge-podges of 
totally unrelated actions and songs. A 
comic opera with any pretense at artistic 
merit has the two forces so closely related 
and interwoven that the audience senses 
them as one and the same thing. Every 
situation requires some definite sort of 
music and the song must be logical and 
part of the natural action. There can be 
no sharp break in the midst of ribald 
dialog followed by a tumpty-tumpty re- 
frain.” 


There is a popularity that kills a 
melody, says Mr. Herbert. Nothing 
really good can become popular as rag- 
time is popular. Better music than 
rag-time is a trifle more difficult for 
the masses to assimilate. It has, never- 
theless, the fascinating quality of al- 
ways haunting the memory. It appeals 
to the senses, that can be pleased by 
melody. Whenever a song becomes so 
popular as to be played everywhere, its 
life will be short. The great national 


THE VERSATILE ART OF SYLVESTER 








HE DOES NOT WANT TO BE TOO 
POPULAR 
Victor Herbert withholds many of his com- 


positions from the mob of music-lovers lest the 
murdering of his airs night and morning cause 
a reaction in the public mind against them. 
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airs and the standard compositions and 
many things from the operas are popu- 
lar, but not with the popularity of rag- 
time. There are different kinds of 
popularity to be taken into account 
here, and they must not be confused 
Victor Herbert believes that public 
taste has greatly improved as a result 
of the light operas produced in recent 


The general tone of musica! 


years. 
comedies has been raised by the de- 
mand of the people based on what they 
Says the North 


saw in comic 


American: 


opera. 


“None of the melodies from his com- 
positions are permitted to be sung apart 
from their original With far- 
sighted shrewdness, he saw the ruin 
store for them if permitted to become 
common. He says that the granting oi 
the flood of requests from vaudeville sing- 
ers would scatter the songs so widely and 
would force their popularity until the 
would die from exploitation. The very 
artificiality of cramming them down the 
necks of the public would bring about 
their ruin. The only way he wants his 
pieces to become popular is the natural, 
unexploited way. In one production they 
are charming, but, bawled out on any 
stage, in any sort of surroundings, they 
would become inartistic, and, very wisely, 
he limits them to one production, and lets 
them go into the homes rather than upon 
other stages.” 


operas 


AN ACTOR WHOSE VERSATILITY FORMS AN ENTIRE 


HAT hero of the Gilbertian 
poem who was the crew of 
the Captain’s gig, the be’sun 


and the mate, the cook and 
the yeoman too, finds his 
counterpart just now on the stage in 
the person of Sylvester Schaefer. 


This unusual young man—he is not 
thirty—is an entire vaudeville show. 
He has “acts” innumerable. In his 
first number he may do for the audi- 
ence a landscape in the constable man- 
ner and then complete a marine piece 
in the fine French manner that set in 
with Corot. Or he may impersonate 
some comic character and do what is 
known as a fancy sketch with the aid 
of a bicycle. Next, possibly, he is a 
Greek god, exploiting a divine role in 
the most classical manner. He will 
take live rabbits out of hats or turn a 
table into a violin, and his playing on 
the instrument will bring tears from 
the eye. We read in the New York 


Sun: 


“That he is able to do all these things 
is due to the rigid system of discipline 
to which he was subjected by his father 
beginning when he was but four years 
of age. At that age he began the study 
of the violin in addition to a daily routine 
of exercizes which is unusual for a child 
so young. But as he was considered a 
weakling, his father was determined to 
reward him with health. The youth took 


VAUDEVILLE SHOW 


up painting of his own accord and studied 
for four years at a leading academy in 
3erlin. Schaefer, Sr., has long since re- 
tired and is a man of great wealth. The 
younger Schaefer is also reputed to be 
wealthy, but as his career is just begin- 
ning, it is safe to say that it will be long 
before he bestows his mantle upon some- 
one else.” 


No doubt of the fact that Sylvester 
Schaefer is an artist in the most con- 
vincing sense remains after a test of 
his personality. It is arresting and it 
charms. The versatility is genuine, but 
it never suggests effort. Nor does he 
content himself with a repetition of 
the things he has seen others do. He 
is finely and creatively original. The 
seeming ease of his achievements adds 
to the marvel of them all. In appear- 
ance he is a slender young man with 
eyes of the “soulful” sort, altho there 
is not the least suggestion of the of- 
fensively effeminate in them. He is a 
man’s man. He is unassuming in 
manner, notes the New York daily, 
never giving the appearance off the 
stage of possessing more than the 
strength of the average individual. 
Nevertheless he is a trained athlete 
who keeps himself in perfect condition 
and is able to perform feats of strength 
that vie with the marvels of Sandow 
himself: 


“The ability of the man who performs 
so many feats is really astounding, and 
one wonders how it is possible for him 
one moment to paint a beautiful land- 
scape and almost in the next instant to 
appear in the role of a Greek god giv- 
ing athletic exhibitions which, while they 
may not be particularly wonderful, at least 
bear out the assertion that he is a man 
of many accomplishments. He plays the 
violin with an exquisite touch, shoots with 
the true aim of a marksman, even im- 
proving on the usual stage exhibitions of 
sharpshooting; rides horses, drives a char- 
iot. juggles, performs feats in foot equi- 
librism and proves that he is a master of 
black art by showing many new tricks in 
coin and card manipulation and numerous 
other things. While he is a true musician, 
he lacks just one thing—his 
never trained.” 


voice was 


Not a great many years ago vaude- 
ville audiences in this country were 
entertained by a family of European 
artists known as the Schaefers. They 
were styled equilibrists and jugglers. 


“There were seven or eight in the troup, 
including father, mother, sons and daugh- 
ters. They gave an entire performance 
by themselves or, at least, they were qual- 
ified to do so, their act running anywhere 
from one hour to two and one-half. The 
younger members of the troup included 
Sylvester Schaefer, who in recent years 
has become the leading exponent of the 
Icarian art in Germany.” 


























































RELATION OF THE VOICE AND THE MIND TO THE 


HE reason for the existence 

of sex is one of those bio- 

logical problems which has 

long perplexed the scientific 

world, and to-day its solu- 
tion seems as remote, says Professor 
S. J. Holmes, of the University of 
California, as it did a century, ago. 
Many remarkable discoveries have 
been made in regard to the micro- 
scopic structure and development of 
the germ cells. We have learned much 
of the general biology of sex and the 
probable evolution of sex in the or- 
ganic world. Substantial progress has 
even been made in respect to the old 
problem of the determination of sex. 
But to the question: “Why came there 
to be sex at all?” or, in other words, 
“why did not organisms continue to 
reproduce asexually as it is probable 
they once did?” we can offer only an- 
swers that at best are very hypothet- 
ical. 

The bacteria and the blue-green 
algae reproduce, so far as careful ex- 
amination and investigation has yet as- 
certained, by the asexual method, usu- 
ally by fission or the formation of 
spores. But among the higher plants 
and in nearly all animals we find the 
existence of two sexes of very gen- 
eral occurrence. While the fact that 
sex is absent in the lowest forms of 
life indicates that evolution has pro- 
ceeded at least a certain distance with- 
out its aid, and suggests the possibil- 
ity of the evolution of sexless forms of 
a high degree of organization, yet the 
general prevalence of sex in all but 
the most primitive organisms points to 
the conclusion that sex has played a 
fundamental part in the organic world. 
Moreover, according to Professor 
Holmes, whose words we find in The 
Popular Science Monthly, there are 
many theories as to the part which 
sex has played, but little is positively 
established in regard to this subject: 


“While the cause of the development 
of sex may remain obscure, it is not 
difficult to point out some of its conse- 
quences, altho it would be futile to at- 
tempt a very accurate picture of what the 
organic world would be had sex never 
been evolved. Even if the processes of 


variation and selection had gone on to 
the same extent—which is scarcely proba- 
ble—the absence of sex would have given 
a very different direction to evolution 





MYSTERY OF SEX 


from that which was actually followed. 
Many of the most complex structural 
arrangements of organisms have especial 
reference to the union of the germ cells. 
The color and scent of flowers and their 
many and beautiful adaptations to secure 
cross-fertilization would never have ap- 
peared if plants were propagated exclu- 
sively by the asexual method, and this 
would doubtless have entailed more or 
less extensive changes in other parts of 
the organism.” 


In animals the structural peculiarity 
associated with sex is as a rule among 
the most complex features of the body. 
Some animals, to be sure, simply dis- 
charge their sex cells into the water, 
leaving their union to chance; but in 
the majority of cases, especially in 
higher forms, there exist elaborate 
mechanisms to insure the meeting of 
these cells. Correlated with these 
structures we find mating instincts 
which frequently manifest themselves 
in complex modes of behavior. More 
acute senses have been evolved in 
many cases very largely for effecting 
the meeting of the sexes. 

The large antennae of male moths, 
the large eyes of the common drone 
bee, and the auditory apparatus of the 
male mosquito are a few of the count- 
less illustrations of this fact. The va- 
rious apparatus in insects for making 
sounds, which are found in crickets, 
locusts, cicadas and so forth, are de- 
vices for securing the meetings of the 
sexes, and the complementary devel- 
opment of the auditory apparatus in 
the same insects has doubtless been 
furthered through the evolution of 
these structures. Much of the elabo- 
rate organization of the imago stage 
of insects has reference, directly or in- 
directly, to activities concerned in mat- 


ing and depositing the eggs in the- 


proper environment for the develop- 
ment of the young. 

There is a relatively long larval or 
nymphal period, chiefly devoted to the 
vegetative functions of assimilating 
nutriment and growth. In many cases 
the imago takes no food or need take 
none before the eggs are fertilized 
and laid, and in several species the 
mouth parts have become so completely 
atrophied that taking of food is im- 
possible. Mating not infrequently ov- 
curs soon after the insects emerge 
from the pupal covering. In the May- 





flies, which live but a short time in 
the winged state, in order to mate and 
deposit their eggs, it is probable that 
the imago stage would long since have 
disappeared were it not retained as a 
‘neans of effecting the union of the 
sexes. 

The same is doubtless true of many 
other insects. The activities of the 
imago state, broadly speaking, are pri- 
marily altruistic. They are con- 
cerned mainly with the welfare of 
other members of the species. They 
are also expensive. In the winged 
state numerous new enemies are en- 
countered and many lives are lost. In 
the pupa stage, which prepares for it, 
there is commonly an extensive tear- 
ing down of old structures and the 
building up of new ones, during which 
the insect is helpless against many en- 
emies. 

Mating activities are almost every- 
where among the most complex per- 
formances of an animal’s life. The 
opposite sex must be distinguished 
from all other creatures and responded 
to accordingly. Often pursuit and cap- 
ture or winning over are the neces- 
sary preliminaries to sexual union. 
All this puts a premium on the sharp- 
ening of the senses, the development 
of strength and activity and the evo- 
lution of the higher psychical quali- 
ties. Consider the mating activities of 
crustaceans, the courtship of spiders, 
the breeding habits of fishes and still 
more the elaborate wooing of male 
birds, and it will become manifest how 
greatly the institution of sex has stim- 
ulated the evolution of complex modes 
of behavior. In this evolution of be- 
havior one kind of instinct grows out 
of another just as new organs are 
usually formed through the elabora- 
tion of some preexisting structure. 
Professor Holmes proceeds with a con- 
crete illustration of this: 


“The primary function of the voice in 
the vertebrates was to serve as a sex 
call, as is now its exclusive function 
among the Amphibia. Later and second- 
arily it came to be employed in relation 
to the protection of the young (through 
various instinctive calls) and as a means 
of communicztion with other members of 
the species. Finally in man it afforded 
the means of articulate language. It is 
not improbable, therefore, that the evo- 
lution of the voice, with all its tre- 
mendous consequences with respect to the 
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evolution of mind, is an outgrowth of 
the differentiation of sex. Were it not 
for its value in effecting the mating of 
the lower vertebrates the voice might 
never have been evolved and man never 
have become man. 

“While the specialization of senses 
which in certain cases at least has been 
carried on mainly for sexual purposes 
has doubtless afforded the basis for the 
elaboration of many instincts, it is prac- 
tically impossible to trace in detail how 
various instincts, sexual and other, have 
acted and reacted on one another’s de- 


HAT the effect of water, 
as an environment, real- 
ly is on living things has 
been made the first con- 
cern of the Desert Lab- 

oratory in Arizona, over which Doctor 

R. T. McDougal now presides. All 
living things, to follow an authorized 
exposition of this great botanical 
achievement, consist very largely of 
water and altho the assumption that 
all life originated in the waters is un- 
necessary, the simpler forms of plants 
in early geologic time lived in swamps 
and along sea shores. The continued 
generations of plants were then possi- 
ble only in the presence of water and it 
was only by an evolutionary develop- 
ment which altered the methods of 
plant reproduction to something resem- 
bling those employed by the seed plants 
of to-day that plants began to move 
out over the broad spaces of the world. 
These plastic, self-contained kinds of 
plants, carrying their germinative po- 
tentialities within their own tissues, 
encountered in their march all the 
ranges of temperature on the earth’s 
surface. They met with different soils, 
with different amounts of light and with 
differing supplies of moisture. 

The manifold forms which plants 
have since then assumed are the ex- 
pression of the delicate adjustment at 
which they arrived in fitting themselves 
to their environment—or, in other 
words, to the nature and character 
of their food supply, of which water 
was the chief carrier. and constituent. 
Therefore some of the secrets of 
evolution and of growth are hidden in 
this fundamental relation of plants to 
water, and a desert laboratory, affirms 
Doctor McDougal.in a statement quot- 
ed in the London Post, is properly 
devoted to observing this relation and 
is helped in it because comparisons 
with neighboring desert plants are 
conveniently made. 

A plant, we are told, can be regarded 
as an upright cylinder of watery gela- 
tine (its protoplasm) surrounded by 


THE VEGETABLE AS A COMBUSTION 














velopment. But we can discern enough 
of the influence of sex differentiation on 
the evolution of behavior to feel assured 
of its importance. The necessity for 
solving the one problem that confronts 
all diccious animals [or animals dis- 
tinguishable as masculine and feminine 
in form] which do not simply shed their 
sexual products at random into the water, 
has tended to keep behavior in one sphere 
up to a certain minimum standard. The 
male must find and impregnate the fe- 
male, and this fact sets a certain limit 
to his degeneration, at least in some 





MOST SYSTEMATIC OF ALL EXPLORATIONS OF THE 
MYSTERY OF PLANT LIFE 


the tubular casing of its tissues. The 
water travels upwards into the plant in 
obedience to physical forces which are 
the same everywhere, and are subject 
to physical laws which—some day— 
will be completely codified. The water 
is breathed out by the plant through 
its leaves, and the plant cannot thrive 
without this out-breathing. In the 
Desert Laboratory an instrument has 
been devised by Professor Livingstone 
which is in effect an artificial plant: 


“This ‘evaporimeter’ with its ‘watery 
cylinder’ enables a standard and means 
of measurement to be set up of what 
ought to be the water-loss of plants in 
any given locality and in any given con- 
ditions. 

“These exact measurements have made 
many new generalizations of the be- 
havior of plants possible. For example, 
on a hot June day at the Desert Labora- 
tory the ‘evaporimeter’ is losing its water 
fastest when the mid-day temperature is 
at its highest. But the plant’s loss of 
water is sometimes checked towards the 
middle of the day. It was found very 
hard to say why—or even how—till at 
last an actual measurement of the amount 
of water present in the leaves of the 
plants revealed that there was a defi- 
ciency of water in these. A condition 
had set in in which water was being lost 
by the plant’s membranes more quickly 
than it was being supplied. Therefore 
the out-breathing slackened. But this 
deficiency was not manifested by any 
immediate wilting’ or flagging of the 
plant—altho the efficiency of the leaves 
as a food manufactory had already un- 
dergone impairment. The wilting would 
set in afterwards when this ‘incipient 
desiccation’ had proceeded to the length 
of impairment. The moral is that crops 
need irrigation before their leaves wilt; 
and, in fact, at the stage when the pro- 
portion of water in the leaves falls be- 
low a certain point.” 


Doctor McDougal does not put this 
forward as a valuable agricultural dis- 
covery, but merely as one example of 
the lines on which a botanical labora- 
tory works at its problems. In elabora- 
tion of this specific research may be 
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period of his life, because any further 
degeneration would involve fundamental 
changes in the method of reproduction 
which may not be possible. But besides 
acting as a check to degeneration, the 
necessity for mating has in general been 


a constant force making for the evolu- 
tion of activity, enterprize, acuity of 
sense, prowess in battle, and the higher 
psychic powers. One can not pretend, 
except in the most general terms, to 
gauge its role in the evolution of mind, 
but it has evidently been a factor of 


enormous potency.” 





mentioned others which tend to show 
that under the influence of diminished 
supply of water, the colloids of which 
plant protoplasm is formed, undergo 
transformation. A further study along 
the same lines reveals some of the con- 
ditions under which one plant can be- 
come parasitic on another. When 
mistletoe fastens on an apple tree it is 
deriving its moisture from its host. 
Now, as every student of physics is 
aware, the conditions under which one 
fluid solution will flow into another 
from which it is separated by a semi- 
porous skin are dependent on the 
thickness or concentration of the fluids. 
It has been found, as expected, that a 
plant which lives parasitically on an- 
other must have a more highly con- 
centrated sap than its host. The more 
dilute sap ascends. 

More important, however, than any 
other are the studies of the effect of 
light on plants: 


“A plant is a combustion engine which 
is always taking in one kind of food and 
transforming it into another. The great- 
est miracle, and the least penetrable proc- 
ess which it performs, is that of convert- 
ing the energy of light to this purpose. 
Light falls on the chlorophyll or ‘green 
coloring matter’ of the plant, and certain 
wave lengths of light are absorbed. That 
is to say, they have in some way altered 
the movements of the electrons in the 
atoms of chlorophyll, and from this con- 
version or alteration of the pulse of 
energy all sorts of heat effects follow. 
The disturbance, whatever it may be, is 
communicated to some of the substances 
in the plant (bicerbonates) and to the 
water in it. Something else is produced, 
probably a_ simple carbohydrate. 
Then there is a gap, as yet unbridged 
by knowledge. Finally sugars appear 
The plant has ‘made’ food with the aid 
of light. This is the greatest synthetic 
process known to us. If we could bridge 
the gap and learn the intermediate steps. 
then science might be able to simulate a 
process and to utilize an inexhaustible 
supply of energy, in ways more imme- 
diately fruitful than those of exploiting 
the locked-up energies of the atom.” 

































































CURRENT OPINION 


WHY THE STRATEGY OF THE ALLIES AGAINST THE 
GERMANS IS “NAPOLEONIC” 


GNORANCE of things military 

on the part of the layman is in- 

variably manifested through his 

confusion of strategy with tactics. 

There is a vast difference between 
them, observes the military expert of 
the Paris Figaro. By tactics the sol- 
dier means the actual operations on 
the field of battle. Strategy is the plan 
of campaign as a whole. A com- 
mander may be so splendid a tactician 
as to win every battle in the course of 
his campaign; but his strategy may 
have been so poor that these victories 
mean nothing. On the other hand, he 
may lose battle after battle, yet through 
sound strategy emerge in better shape, 
nay actually triumphant, at the con- 
clusion of his campaign. A notable in- 
stance is Fabius the Cunctator. He 
was beaten in battle again and again, 
but his campaign is classic as an ex- 
ample of sound strategy. Once in many 
centuries the world produces a genius 
who, like Hannibal, is great in both 
tactics and strategy. Usually a mili- 
tary genius is either a great tactician 
or a great strategist. Sometimes, like 
Napoleon, he is inspired in both. There 
were moments, however, when the 


strategy of Napoleon proved inferior. 
He was, perhaps, the greatest tactician 


in history. 

Strategy, again, says our authority, 
is eternal, like the hills. The strategy 
of Hannibal illustrates the very prin- 
ciples applied by Napoleon in his great 
campaigns, just as the strategy of Na- 
poleon illustrates the fundamental prin- 
ciple upon which the allies are to-day 
waging war upon Germany. Tactics, 
however, must vary with circumstances 
of time and place. There seems but 
one theory of tactics that is applicable 
everywhere, within limits, and this re- 
quires a general to be superior at the 
point of contact with the enemy, su- 
perior in numbers and in armament. 
This is called the mass theory of tac- 
tics. 

Bearing in mind the difference be- 
tween strategy and tactics, it is easy to 
comprehend, observes our authority, 
the superstitious reverence of the laity 
everywhere for what it calls “German 
militarism.” The lay view of the 
Kaiser’s war machine, powerful as it 
is, is a source of merriment to soldiers 
even in Berlin, for they know how 
futile is a mere war machine if the 
strategy it exploits be inferior. The 
layman, however, is always awed by 
a general who wins battles, because to 
a layman victory always means a battle 
won. The professional soldier invari- 
ably looks to the result of the campaign 
as a whole, and this result is sought in 
one way—seek the enemy’s army and 
destroy it. One may beat the enemy 
in battle again and again, but if he 


emerge with army intact the campaign 
is not won. Or a commander may 
wipe the enemy out of existence and 
through defective strategy find himself 
ruined in a military sense because the 
enemy may have allies bringing a fresh 
army into a more decisive theater of 
war. A.campaign won in a secondary 
theater of war while the decisive the- 
ater is unoccupied implies defective 
strategy. 

These are the considerations which 
imparted such crucial importance to 
the strategy of the allies when the war 
now ravaging Europe was _ initiated. 
At the outset it was agreed that the 
making of the strategy should be left 
to the French. The British accepted 
readily the plan of campaign marked 
out by General Joffre. The tactics 
have varied, as all the world knows, 
since the English, the Scotch and the 
Irish do not maneuver on a field of 
battle like the French, and the tactics 
of the French are not at all like the 
tactics of the Germans. The allies 
have agreed that the strategy shall be 
“Napeolonic” on its theoretical side. 
The Germans also accept the “Na- 
poleonic” strategy. Nevertheless the 
strategy of the allies is seen to be quite 
different from the strategy of the Ger- 
mans. Each side interprets Napoleonic 
strategy differently. 

Without going minutely into the 
technicalities of the subject, our French 
expert notes that the strategy of the 
great general staff in Berlin has been 
distinctly poor. The plan of campaign 
as a whole has lacked originality but 


not daring. France was to be crushed 
first. Russia would be faced next. 
Unless the Berlin general staff has in 
reserve some highly original strategical 
conception, its campaign bids fair to 
become classical as a subordination of 
strategy to tactics—the device of the 
commander who lacks imaginativeness 
and conceptuality. The German strat- 
egy has fallen into a rut, become stereo- 
typed. It was “Napoleonic” only in 
one phase of Napoleon’s career—the 
phase in which the great Corsican was 
immature. Napoleon was not a born 
strategist, like Hannibal. He was pri- 
marily a tactician, like Frederick the 
Great. In time Napoleon modified his 
strategical conceptions. Now the Ger- 
mans are Napoleonic after the first 
crude fashion of the campaign in Italy. 
In short, the German plan of campaign 
stands condemned to this expert as 
strategically defective, an idea which, 
if recent report be true, has been borne 
in upon the mind of the Kaiser himself. 
German prestige has not suffered in 
a popular sense, however, because only 
the trained soldier appreciates the im- 
portance of strategy. The layman 
bases his ideas of war upon tactics and 
he looks to “victory.” As the Kaiser 
always claims “victory” and as the 
strategical conception of the French 
general staff subordinates the tactical, 
we can understand why official war 
bulletins vary so greatly. The French 
attach so little importance to “victory” 
apart from its strategical importance 
that they can afford to acknowledge 
defeats as long as the army is in being. 
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These weapons are employed in connection with the new type of aeroplane used for pur- 


poses of offense as well as for reconnoitring. 











The evolution of that modern French 
strategical doctrine which is thus guid- 
ing the operations of the allied armies 
in France receives additional elucida- 
tion in the London Athenaeum by a 
military expert who follows the Na- 
poleonic principle as set forth by 
Colonel F. N. Maude. Contrasting it 
with the method used by the German 
leaders, he shows that the latter pro- 
cedure, tho conventionally attributed 
to Moltke, is, in fact, but a replica of 
the system pursued by Napoleon in the 
Ulm campaign and abandoned by him 
forthwith as utterly inadequate to the 
needs of the numerically great masses 
which he then for the first time com- 
manded. This idea, admits the expert 
who writes in the British periodical, 
will, no doubt, come as a surprise to 
the many who have devoted themselves 
to the Napoleonic legend. However, 
the authority of Colonel Maude on 
tactical and strategical questions is 
accepted by military experts of all na- 
tions. His point is thus elucidated in 
the columns of our contemporary: 


“Until the formation of the Grand Army 
and its distribution in army corps, having 
their headquarters at points of importance 
near Boulogne, in Holland and Belgium, 
and in Hanover, strategy in its present 
technical significance had no existence. 
The problem of combining the operations 
of many corps moving by many roads on 
a relatively wide front upon a single bat- 
tlefield had never before arisen. It was a 
necessity, coming as a corollary from the 
French method of living on the country; 
and it involved dangers against which no 
safeguard up to that time had been de- 
vised. 

“Napoleon met them by the obvious 
method of covering his advance with a 
cavalry screen forty to fifty miles ahead 
of his infantry and guns, and by relying 
on the reports brought in by the cavalry 
to enable him to find out where his en- 
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emy was posted in time enough to concen- 
trate his forces for battle. 

“His cavalry, indeed, had no difficulty 
in finding the enemy, but the Emperor 
had entirely overlooked the fact that the 
mounted troops of those days lacked all 
power to hold an adversary, and that 
hence his opponent was left free to evade 
action in any direction he pleased. It 
should be noted that this idea of evasion 
was always in Mack’s mind. [Mack com- 
manded the forces opposed to Napoleon 
in the classical outflanking at Ulm.] 

“Mack, in fact, anticipated in practice 
Napoleon’s ultimate idea of an ‘avant- 
garde générale.’ He knew quite well that, 
single-handed, his 60,000 not very homo- 
geneous troops were no match for the 
three or fourfold greater force with which 
the Emperor was advancing against him. 
a He retired into Ulm in order to re- 
fit, and sally out again when he saw his 
opportunity to do so. 

“The French cavalry having at last 
marked him down as being in Ulm or 
its vicinity, Napoleon now devised a wide- 
spread converging march of all his col- 
umns to isolate Mack completely. But 
with the overconfidence the Emperor so 
often showed in his early career, he left 
the back-door open, and the Austrian gen- 
eral, having achieved as much of a refit 
as a corrupt commissariat and a conse- 
quently mutinous army would allow him 
to attain, seized the way of escape and 
marched through it—not as Napoleon 
thought, with the idea of evasion but with 
the express determination to swing in on 
the rear of the French columns and hit 
them as hard and as often as he was able. 

3ut for an unprecedented downpour of 
rain he must have succeeded in carrying 
out his plan.” 


Colonel Maude next shows the simi- 
larity of this strategy to that of Molt- 
ke’s march on Metz in August, 1870. 
But, he says, whereas neither Moltke 
nor his successors ever recognized the 
inherent weakness of the system they 
pursued—and are pursuing in France 











THE KRUPP SIEGE GUN AS USED BY GERMANY 
The marksmanship of these pieces, or rather of their gunners, is said to have been com- 


paratively poor owing to the lack of experience in handling it. 


the aviator against whom it may be directed. 


The weapon is formidable to 
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at the present moment—Napoleon real- 
ized at once that 40,000 prisoners all 
told was a poor result for the exertions 
of 180,000 men after a march of 400 
miles. 

Consequently, before his next cam- 
paign opened, he had already devised 
in principle a method of fixing his 
enemy first of all, and not beginning to 
maneuver to him until he had 
deprived him of all power to vary his 
position without incurring the risk of 
pursuit and consequent rout. Tho Na- 
poleon started with this definite idea 
before him, its manipulation was still 
strange to him, so that at the critical 
moment he changed his intention and 
reverted to the normal strategic ideas 
of his Italian campaigns, escaping de- 
feat only because of the extraordinary 
ineptitude of the Prussian command. 

The campaign of Leipzig, however, 
shows the later Napoleonic system 
working in its highest state of effi- 
ciency, for, in spite of the ultimate de- 
feat of the French in the great battle 
which gave its name to the campaign, 
Napoleon did, in fact, establish a two- 
to-one superiority in numbers at the 
decisive point of the battle field not- 
withstanding the very great numerical 
advantage of the allies within march- 
ing distance of his forces. His fail- 
ure to achieve success Colonel Maude 
traces to the excessive initiative of one 
of the Emperor’s most trusted cavalry 
leaders, General Bourdeselles, which 
brought about such a welter of con- 
fusion in front of the French infantry 
masses just concentrated for the final 
blow that darkness practically put an 
end to the fighting; 


crush 


“It is this Napoleonic system which the 
Allied Armies in France—and_ probably 
the Russians also in the eastern theater 
of war—are at present employing in coun- 
try topographically suited to its method, 
and artificially prepared by roads, rail- 
ways, etc., to enable it to work to the 
best advantage; and it may be confidently 
asserted that, if the real spirit now gov- 
erning the French strategy had been un- 
derstood in this country, we should have 
been spared many an anxious hour.” 


Even granting all that the German 
military experts have said in defense 
of their tactics, with its attacks in close 
formation upon artillery, the fact re- 
mains, so Colonel Maude implies, that 
throughout the war their strategical 
conception is proving itself inferior to 
that of the allies. Unless a great mili- 
tary genius emerges on the Kaiser's 
side to redress the balance or 
the fundamental the Kaiser's 
campaign develops itself in a novel and 
unexpected style, the German war ma- 
chine will, at the utmost, achieve a 
series of meaningless victories. It is, 
no doubt, true, concedes this expert, 
that the laity attach undue importance 
to the “great resources” of the allies. 
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XPERT opinion has still to 
decide the lesson deducible 
from the fate of the British 
cruisers so recently destroyed 
by German submarines. Na- 
val authorities in Berlin seem to agree 
that the admiralty in London will have 
to revise altogether its ideas of the big 
battleship. Even the careful naval 
expert of the Manchester Guardian 
agrees that the enemies of the big 
battleship have now made out a case. 
A couple of years ago, he writes, 
few would have thought of doubting 
whether the real utility of these im- 
mense ships was as great as their 
apparent strength; but the spirit of 
skepticism, confined to a few when the 
first Dreadnought was laid down, is 
now very general. Admiral Sir Percy 
Scott, in his contributions to the Lon- 
don Times on the eve of the war, 
merely stated, in extreme dogmatic 
form, doubts that had never been 
wholly silenced even when the fashion 
of building ever bigger and faster capi- 
tal ships seemed set for all time. In 
November of last year Mr. Winston 
Churchill spoke of the time when the 
ships of the Dreadnought class would 
follow the mammoth and the mastodon 
into extinction. That time, according 
to Sir Percy Scott, has already come. 
The future, he tells us, is with the sub- 
marine and the aeroplane, with the tor- 
pedo, not the gun, under and over the 
water, not on the water. 
There is little doubt, concedes the 
careful naval expert of the Manchester 
daily, that the increasing size and speed 
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THE FUTURE OF THE BATTLESHIP AS AFFECTED 
BY THE SUBMARINE 


of battleships have been one great 
cause of the increase of naval esti- 
mates; but it by no means follows that 
a diminution in size or even the drop- 
ping of battleships altogether would 
lead to a decrease in the cost of navies. 
Admiral Scott admits that the adoption 
of his theories would increase the cost 
of navies because the submarines would 
have to be very numerous indeed were 
battleships dispensed with. According 
to the Manchester daily’s expert, the 
issue between the battleship and the 
submarine is between the short and 
the long-range weapon. The short- 
range torpedo and the submarine which 
launches it have the advantage of in- 
visibility, of numbers, and of greater 
deadliness within their range. The 
capital ship has the advantages of be- 
ing able to keep the sea in all weathers, 
of speed, of more certain direction, and 
more adaptability. The whole con- 
troversy on the relative value of these 
qualities in war service has not, so far 
as we can discover, brought agreement 
between the two parties on a single 
contentious point. 

Two different types of naval duty 
must be considered—the work in the 
open sea and the work in enclosed or 
inshore waters. In the open sea the 
navy can perhaps protect and it can 
certainly attack commerce. It can 
guard transports of troops crossing the 
sea to attack other shores. It can fight 
pitched battles with the fleet of the 
enemy. Here the submarine can not 
compete with it. It is a harbor and in- 
shore craft. It can neither attack nor 








THE GUN IS CLOSED UP 








AND THE LID IS DOWN 

Already, it is said by some experts, it seems doubtful whether any great battleship will 
take part in the work of blockade because the submarine has been made so formidable in 
enclosed waters. 


protect commerce. It can only destroy. 
It can not capture. Because the sub- 
marine is not a craft for the open sea 
it can not help in the transport of 
troops and be put to the great uses of 
sea power. Neither can it fight battles 
outside narrow waters. To the extent 
to which importance is attached to 
these functions of a navy, the superi- 
ority of the gun over the submarine 
must be conceded. We must admit 
the necessity, if not of the enormous 
battleship now in fashion, at any rate 
of the warship on water. On the 
whole, naval experts think these func- 
tions less important than they once 
were. There may in time be nothing 


left for big battleships to do but fight- 


battles on the high seas. 


“In enclosed waters the case for the 
submarine is much stronger. Already it 
seems very doubtful whether battleships 
will ever take a very active part in block- 
ade. The Japanese used them at Port 
Arthur, but the blockade was never, until 
the destruction of the Russian fleet, very 
close, and in fact it was rather expensive, 
for two great ships were sunk by mines in 
the blockade. Had the Russians had an ac- 
tive fleet of submarines within it is doubt- 
ful whether the Japanese battleships would 
have survived a long blockade. Certainly 
battleships will never be used again in 
maintaining a commercial blockade, as dis- 
tinguished from the siege of a fortified 
place. Even here, however, the uses of 
the battleship would seem to be limited. 
It will probably not risk its valuable sides 
against modern coast defences. For cov- 
ering a landing of troops where there are 
no fixed shore fortifications the battleships 
will still have uses that can hardly be dis- 
charged by any other craft, certainly not 
by submarines; but that is to reduce the 
battleship to a mere subsidiary of land 
operations.” 


Controversy over both battleship and 
submarine strangely neglects an im- 
portant factor, a factor too new and 
too strange to be fuliy appreciated even 
by experts. That factor is the auto- 
mobile torpedo, declares Commander 
E. Hamilton Currey, of the British 
navy, who writes in The Nineteenth 
Century (London). The automobile 
torpedo is the salient feature in the 
contemporary submarine. Until quite 
recently the immense range and extra- 
ordinary accuracy of fire of the mod- 
ern big gun had no effective answer 
from the torpedo. Moreover, we have 
only lately seen the great submarine 
boat designed to carry an automobile 
torpedo assume a tonnage of fifteen 
hundred. When the submarine first 
appeared it was a thing of some two 
hundred tons and the automobile tor- 
pedo was imperfect. Perhaps since 
gunpowder was invented there has been 
no contrivance for the destruction of 
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life capable of acting so powerfully on 
the minds of men as the automobile 
torpedo. It adjusts itself to the new 
submarine with remarkable ease: 


“Apart from the vessel—submarine or 
other—in which the torpedo is carried, 
the weapon itself is now one of a most 
formidable description. The days of even 
a doubtful 800-yard range and a speed 
of 10 or 12 knots have been superseded 
by a machine of altogether uncanny ac- 
curacy, which is held down to its course 
by the giant controlling power of the 
gyroscope, and which derives the 30-knot 
speed, at which it will progress for four 
miles, from the fact of the compressed 
air with which the engine is driven being 
heated in its passage from the air reser- 
voir to the engine by a ‘heater’ which is 
automatically lighted as the torpedo is dis- 





OW is it that we can take 
a refined pleasure in the 
mimic representation of 
scenes that would make us 
faint with horror if we saw 
them off the stage? In answering this 
query, Professor Calvin Thomas of 
Columbia University declares in The 
Monist that the human propensity to 
find pleasure in painful representations 
is not a product of advanced culture 
and has little to do with moral phi- 
losophy. It is something far older and 
more fundamental. It is, in fact, an 
inheritance from a very remote past, 
when our forbears took pleasure not 
only in the fictitious enactment of suf- 
fering, but also in the actual infliction 
of it before their face and eyes. Our 
problem is one of primitive psychol- 
egy, in other words, of anthropology; 
and it is from the anthropologists that 
we get our best light on the subject. 
Our authority elucidates the matter 
with an illustration: 


“Imagine yourself at a baseball game. 
A man is running home from third base. 
At the distance of ten feet from the 
plate he hurls himself headlong to the 
ground, slides in on his belly, and touches 
the plate just as the ball reaches the 
hands of the catcher, which are too high 
to reach him. The runner gets up with 
face bleeding, with his mouth full of 
sand and gravel, and with his wrist badly 
sprained. Is it pleasure or pain? That 
depends on the point of view. To an 
elderly and inert philosopher in the 
grand-stand it will probably seem a very 
good example of pain. To the kid 
watching the game from the bleachers it 
will be an epitome of all that is glorious 
in life. As for the runner himself, the 
experience will probably take on for the 
moment a mixed aspect; but after a day 
or two, especially if his run has won the 
game and filled the newspapers with his 
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charged ; thus overcoming the intense cold 
generated by the passage of highly com- 
pressed air passing through a small con- 
stricted pipe to the propeiling machinery. 
From this it will be clear that a large 
ship, such as a modern battleship, at an- 
chor in a harbor that is unprotected, or 
in an open roadstead, is really nothing 
but a ‘sitter’ to the expert torpedoist; and, 
further, that the weapon having evolved 
from a torpedo of 14 inches in diameter 
to one of 18 inches, and this having tur- 
ther increased to one 21 inches, 
potentiality for damage to a ship's bot- 
tom, with the enormous charge of high 
explosive that it mow carries, is very 
great indeed. And is it to be imagined 
that we have seen the end of its destruc- 
tive power? Altho a recent invention has 
not yet taken rank among practical weap- 
ons, it still contains the germ of an idea 


of its 








renown, it will become an altogether 
pleasurable memory.” 


In our boyish sports we by no means 
prefer to occupy our imaginations with 
things sweet and nice —with candy 
and pop and Sunday-school rewards 
of merit; instead of that we like to 
provide ourselves with make-believe 
deadly weapons to shoot and kill one 
another, or we fight with savage beasts 
and ferocious men. A little girl, play- 
ing with her doll, may let the doll die, 
and may then celebrate its funeral, if 
she happen to have seen one, taking a 
solemn delight in providing satisfac- 
tory obsequies. Of such illustrations 
there is no end. One might also ad- 
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that may come to fruition in course of 
time. This is the arming of the torpedo, 
not with the ordinary ‘war head, 


is packed with explosive and detonates on 


which 


contact, but by causing the weapon to 
carry instead a gun-barrel loaded with a 
shell. Upon the torpedo arriving at its 


objective, instead of 
sulting, the contact between the nose of 


a mere explosion re- 


the torpedo and the bottom of the ship 
fires the gun, with the result that a high 
explosive shell is discharged right into 
the bowels of the vessel, where the shell, 
in its turn, would explode 

“Owing to the menace of the torpedo, 
the construction of big ships, that is to 
say if in future they are to keep the sea, 
is bound to be modihed Che ordinary 
double bottom is no protection, or, to 
speak more accurately, is no longer suf- 
ficient protection, against the torpedo.” 


THE SECRET OF OUR ENJOYMENT OF THE HORRIBLE AND 
THE TRAGIC IN LITERATURE AND DRAMA 





duce the universal interest taken in 
gruesome ghost-stories and tales of 
horror, or the fascination of brutal 
sports, accidents, executions, morgues, 
battles, and so forth. 

Now for our remote forbears, as 
death was the great disaster, the su- 
preme object of dread, so it was the 
most powerful of magnets for the 
imagination. That emotional excite- 
ment which was life was to be had 


pre-eminently in thinking about death; 
in dwelling mentally the 
that might lead up to it, the heroism of 
defying it, the rewards that might fol- 
low it. We must suppose too that such 


exercise of the 


dangers 


on 


imaginative fa 
























THE SUBMARINE’S 
The latest type of submarine for the British navy is remarkable not only on acc 
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its great size but owing to the armament and its arrangement. 
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made for alertness and resourcefulness 
in time of danger, and so contributed 
to the sum total of life-preserving 
agency. A race imaginatively indiffer- 
ent to death would have stood but a 
poor chance in the ancient battle of 
life. 


“By virtue of his evolution man is a 
fighting and blood-letting animal. We 
may wish it were not so, but the fact 
remains. For mankind taken by and 
large nothing is so interesting as a spec- 
tacle of fierce passion leading up to 
bloodshed. In looking at such a spec- 
tacle, in vividly realizing its details, in 
thinking about it, they get that emotional 
excitement which is life, and which is, 
at the same time, the ultimate ground of 


A NEW SCIENCE 


CARCELY two years have 

elapsed since the distinguished 

Doctor Laue made his sur- 

prizing discovery of the so- 

called “interference” effects 
accompanying the passage of X-rays 
through crystals. The pioneer experi- 
ment has opened the way for many 
others and a very large amount of 
work, theoretical and practical, has 
now been done. As the preliminary 
exploration of the new country has 
proceeded, the first estimate of its 
resources has grown continuously, to 
follow the account of the able phys- 
icist, Professor W. H. Bragg, in his 
discourse the other day before the 
Royal Institution, reproduced in Lon- 
don Nature. We have learned many 
things which help us, according to this 
expert, to a better understanding of 
facts already familiar, and we have 
seen avenues of inquiry open out be- 
fore us which as yet there has been 
little time to follow. When we con- 
sider the wideness of the new field, 
the quality and the quantity of the 
work to be done in it and the impor- 
tance of the issues, we are scarcely 
guilty of overstatement, says Professor 
Bragg, if we say that Laue’s experi- 
ment has led to the development of a 
new science. 

The experiment itself, to put it very 
briefly, constitutes a proof that X- 
rays consist of extremely short ether 
waves. In order to appreciate the 
value of this demonstration we must 
bear in mind the present condition of 
our knowledge of the laws of radia- 
tion in general. Let us consider very 
shortly how the whole matter stood 
when the new work was begun: 


“When X-rays were first discovered 
‘eighteen years ago, it was soon pointed 
out that they might consist of electro- 
magnetic disturbance of the ether anal- 
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the universal passion for mimic repre- 
sentations. No wonder, then, when the 
early English playwrights began to make 
plays for people who had paid their 
money to see a show; when the main 
purpose was no longer to better morals 
or to build men up in the religious life, 
but to provide emotional excitement, so 
that people would come again and bring 
their friends and swell the receipts—no 
wonder that the early playwrights saw 
the advantage of providing plenty of 
murder. This much they hardly needed 
to learn from abroad. But.some of them 
were young scholars fresh from the uni- 
versity, who found in play-writing the 
shortest road to livelihood and fame. For 
such men it was natural to eke out their 
own supply of atrocities by drawing on 













the supply of antiquity, and especially to 
take hints from the great horror-monger 
Seneca. 

“In the hands of Shakespeare, as all the 
world knows, the tragedy of blood and 
vengeance speedily developed into an in- 
comparable art-form which, like that of 
Sophocles, marks a new _ culminating- 
point in the history of dramatic achieve- 
ment. And is it not a little singular, 
when one pauses to think of it, that all 
the wealth of thought and the imaginative 
splendor which we admire in the Shake- 
spearian tragedy should have been largely 
called into being by the contemplation of 
murder and vengeance? That the noblest 
of all our literary forms should be thus 
deeply rooted in the subsoil of man’s in- 
humanity to man?” 


THAT MAY ANSWER THE GREATEST 
QUESTION IN MODERN PHYSICS 


ogous to those supposed to constitute 
light. It was true that the new rays 
seemed to be incapable of reflection, re- 
fraction, diffraction and _ interference, 
which were familiar optical phenomena. 
But it was pointed out by Schuster... 
that these defects could be explained as 
natural consequences of an extremely 
small wave-length. ... 

“As experimental evidence accumulated, 
a number of results were found which 
the electromagnetic theory was unable to 
explain, at least in a direct and simple 
manner. They were mainly concerned 
with the transference’ of energy from 
place to place. In some way or other the 
swiftly moving electron of the X-ray bulb 
transfers its energy to the X-ray, and the 
X-ray in its turn communicates approxi- 
mately the same quantity of energy to 
the electron which originates from mat- 
ter lying in the track of the X-ray, and 
which is apparently the direct cause of 
all X-ray effects. Experiment seemed to 
indicate that X-ray energy traveled as a 
stream of separate entities or quanta, the 
energy of the quantum differing accord- 
ing to the quality of the X-ray. It looked 
at one time as if it might be the simplest 
pian to deny the identity in nature of 
X-rays and light, to describe the former 
as a corpuscular radiation, and the latter 
as a wave motion. Otherwise it seemed 
that the electro - magnetic hypothesis 
would be torn to pieces in the effort to 
hold all the facts together.” 


It appeared, however, on a close ex- 
amination of light and its manifesta- 
tions—altho in much less obvious fash- 
ion—that the very same effects oc- 
curred which in X-rays were so dif- 
ficult to explain from an orthodox 
point of view. In the end it became 
less difficult to deny the completeness 
of the orthodox theory than the iden- 
tity in nature of light and X-rays. 
Modern work on the distribution of 
energy in the spectrum and the de- 
pendence of specific heat upon tempe- 
rature have also led independently to 
the same point of view. It has been 


urged with great force by physicists 
of the highest standing that radiated 
energy is actually transferred in def- 
inite units or “quanta” and not con- 
tinuously—as if we had to conceive 
of atoms of energy as well as of atoms 
of matter. Let it be admitted at once 
that the “quantum” theory and the 
orthodox theory appear to stand in 
irreconcilable opposition. Each by it- 
self correlates great series of facts, 
but they do not correlate the same 
series. In some way or other the 
greater theory must be found of which 
each is a partial expression: 


“The new discovery does not solve our 
difficulty at once, but it does two very 
important things. In the first place, it 
shows that the X-rays and light are 
identical in nature; in fact, it removes 
every difference except in respect to 
wave-length. The question as to the 
exact place where the difficulty lies is 
decided for us; we are set the task of 
discovering how a continuous wave mo- 
tion, in a continuous medium, can be 
reconciled with discontinuous transfer- 
ences of radiation energy. Some solu- 
tion there must be to this problem. The 
second important thing is that the new 
methods will surely help us on the way 
to find that solution. We can now ex- 
amine X-rays as critically as we have 
been able to study light by means of the 
spectrometer. The wave-length of the 
X-ray has emerged as a_ measurable 
quantity. The complete range of electro- 
magnetic radiations now lies before us. 
At one end are the long waves of wire- 
less telegraphy, in the middle are, first, 
the waves of the infra-red detected by 
their heating effects, then the light waves 
and then the short waves of the ultra- 
violet. At the other end are the ex- 
tremely short waves that belong to X- 
radiation. In the comparative study of 
the properties of radiation over this very 
wide range we must surely find the an- 
swer to the greatest question of modern 
physics.” 
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-] O MORE unsatisfactory and 
contradictory volume laying 
claim to serious considera- 
tion, says Zion’s Herald 
(Methodist Episcopal), has 

come from the press in a long time 
than that by Professor Rudolph Euck- 
en bearing the title “Can We Still 
Be Christians?” This notable book 
was the subject of an article in this 
department of CurrENT Opinion for 
July. Zion’s Herald has recently de- 
voted two editorials to what it calls 
“the false note” in Eucken because 
“there seems to have grown up a kind 
of cult which would take the ipse dixit 
of the Jena professor on whatever sub- 
ject he speaks as the very law and the 
prophets.” The editor regretfully in- 
sists that evangelical Christianity has 
nothing to hope from Eucken: 


“Can we still be Christians?’ asks 
Eucken. His answer is that ‘we not only 
can, but must be.’ So far so good. And 
this is the sentence which has been her- 
alded about as his answer to the question. 
Yes, but, we continue, what does he mean 
by Christian? Here is what he says: 
We can and must be Christians, ‘on the 
one condition that Christianity is recog- 
nized as a progressive historic movement 
still in the making, that it be shaken 
free from the numbing influence of eccle- 
siasticism and placed upon a_ broader 
foundation.’ In all candor, let us assert 
right here that in this very qualification 
is the real danger of Eucken’s analysis 
of Christianity. His answer would seem 
to appeal on the face of it to the open 
vision, broad-mindedness, and love of 
truth that are supposed to mark progress- 
ive, scholarly men. How subtle! It is 
a veritable pitfall.” 


What does Eucken mean by his 
qualification? What is the Christianity 
that he has left after‘ he has stripped 
it of what he deems superfluous for 
one cause or another? Zion’s Herald 
answers: 


“In a word, it is a Christianity without 
Christ. Jesus is left a personality to 
whom is given ‘preeminent significance,’ 
whatever that may mean, but whose dis- 
tinctively supernatural work, the Christ 
task, has been removed. ‘The fact,’ he 
writes, ‘which is more than all else re- 
sponsible for the shattering of ecclesi- 
astical religion is that the truth which 
it once championed as fundamental—that, 








AN EVANGELICAL WARNING AGAINST “THE FALSE 


NOTE” IN EUCKEN 


namely, of the incarnation and the medi- 
atorial office of Christ—is no longer ten- 
able in the present phase of our intellec- 
tual developments.’ That is the Christian- 
ity left on hand after Eucken has done 
his best. We must still be Christians, but, 
really, what does Christianity mean under 
such circumstances ?” 


It will be recalled that Eucken does 
not dogmatically define the rejuvenated 
Christianity a new world - religion 
—for whose construction he pleads. 
This, according to his editorial critic, 
“leaves the devout seeker after God 
stranded on the sands of negation, and 
the believer looking for his Lord in 
a religion from which he has been 
forcibly removed.” While appreciating 
to the full the debt that Christianity 
owes to Eucken as a philosopher, he 
must be adjudged a false guide to the 
heart of Christianity “because he de- 
liberately reads out the deity of Christ 
and his mediatorial work.” 


“The divine Christ, divine in a tran- 
scendent sense, is the sine qua non of 
Christianity. This is the corner-stone of 
our faith, This is the power by which 
we have won. Without it we are a weak, 
impotent religious scheme, one among 
many. 

“And this is exactly what results in 
Eucken’s religious system. While he as- 
signs relative superiority to Christianity, 
he refuses to identify it as the absolute 
religion. Here are his very words, taken 
also from ‘The Truth of Religion’: 


“*As certainly as there is only one sole 
truth, there can be only one absolute re- 
ligion, and this religion coincides entirely 
in no way with any one of the historical 
religions.’ 


“Of course not—not even excluding 
Christianity. He may make it the best, 
the highest, the nearest to the absolute, 
but the absolute it is not. And, frankly, 
it cannot be this either unless it has some- 
thing more than a man, inspired as he 
may be, but still a man, for its founder. 
It is the incarnate Son of God that gives 
to Christianity its rank as the absolute 
religion of mankind.” 


Similar criticism is quoted from Pro- 
fessor Henry C. Sheldon’s book en- 
titled “Rudolph Eucken’s Message to 
Our Age”: 


“Indeed, it is our conviction that, while 
a great part of his (Eucken’s) thought 





respecting the ideal Christian system is 
true and normal, he comes short on the 
personal work of Christ... . . After all, 
the plain import of his brief references 
to the subject of Christology is that he 
recognizes no transcendent worship in 
Christ, and accords to Him divinity only 
in the sense in which the exceptional man 
has divinity.” 


And the criticism is further elabo- 
rated by one of the leading Scotch 
writers of to-day, Dr. A. B. D. Alex- 
ander, in his “Christianity and Eth- 
ics”: 


“Yet with so much that is positive and 
suggestive [in Eucken] there are also 
some grave omissions. . We miss any 
philosophical interpretation of the nature 
and power of prayer, adoration or wor- 
ship, or any account, indeed, of the in- 
timacies of the soul which belong to 
the very essence of the Christian faith. 
While he insists upon the possibility, nay, 
the necessity of a new beginning, he fails 
to reveal the power by which the great 
decision is made. While he affirms with 
much enthusiasm and frankness the need 
of personal decision and surrender, he 
has nothing to say of the divine authority 
and power which creates our choice and 
wins our obedience. Nowhere does he 
show that the creative, redemptive force 
comes not from man’s side but ultimately 
from the side of God. And, finally, his 
teaching with regard to the personality 
of Jesus Christ, notwithstanding its ten- 
der sympathy and fine discrimination, 
does less than justice to the uniqueness 
and historical significance of the Son of 
man. ... He leaves us in no manner of 
doubt that he does not attach a divine 
worth to Jesus, nor regard Him in the 
Scriptural sense as the supreme revela- 
tion and incarnation of God. And, hence, 
while the peerless position of Jesus as 
teacher and religious genius is frankly 
acknowledged, and His purity, power, and 
performance are extolled, the mediatorial 
and redemptive implications of His per- 
sonality are overlooked.” 


Hence for Eucken, the philosopher, 
all admiration, adds Zion’s Herald; 
but Eucken, founder of a new religion, 
is certainly not a safe guide. 


“Can we still be Christians in view of 
the opposition, intellectual, social, and 
materialistic, of to-day? With Eucken we 
say, ‘Not only we can, but we must.’ 
Only, we add, ours is a Christianity not 
enervated by elimination and man-made 
by adaptation, but is the Christianity of 
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Christianity, the vital, spiritual Chris- 
tianity of personal experience, resting up- 
on a divine Lord and Savior, must com- 
bat his influence.” 


the Eucken cult be alert at this point. 
His is not the shibboleth of all truth, 
notwithstanding his vast learning and posi- 
tive contributions to philosophical thought. 


Him who ‘was manifest in the flesh, 
justified in the Spirit, seen of angels, 
preached unto the Gentiles, believed on 
in the world, received up into glory.’ Let 





SOCIAL DETERIORATION OF THE UNITED STATES FROM 
THE STREAM OF BACKWARD IMMIGRANTS 


HERE is slow poison for the 
United States in the inferior 
quality of its immigrants, 
which are no longer of the 
pioneering type but are the 
exploitable kind. If we do not realize 
that such is the fact it will not be for 
lack of a warning by Professor Ed- 
ward Alsworth Ross, of the University 
of Wisconsin. His new volume, “The 
Old World in the New” (Century Com- 
pany), sets up danger signals against 
the Italian peril, the East European 
Hebrew peril, the Slav peril, and the 
like, in the face of which our easy- 
going American faith in assimilation 
and the prolific ability of immigrants 
to keep up the population portends na- 
tional decline and race extinction. 
We may not expect to see anything 
catastrophic, according to Professor 
Ross. Patriotism of the military type 
will not be lacking. Scientific, tech- 
nical and business advance will con- 
tinue. But there will be a mysterious 
slackening in social progress, and pres- 
ently we shall be dismayed by the sense 
of falling behind: 


“We shall be amazed to find the Swiss 
or the Danes or the New Zealanders 
making strides we cannot match. Stung 
with mortification at losing our erstwhile 
lead in the advancement of the common 
people, we shall cast about for someone 
to blame. Ultimate causes, of course, will 
be overlooked; only proximate causes will 
be noticed. There will be loud outcry that 
mothers, or teachers, or clergymen, or 
editors, or social workers are not doing 
their duty. Our public schools, solely re- 
sponsible as they obviously are for the in- 
tellectual and moral characteristics of the 
people, will be roundly denounced; and it 
will be argued that church schools must 
take their place. There will be trying of 
this and trying of that, together with 
much ingenious legislation. As peasant- 
ism spreads and inertia proves unconquer- 
able, the opinion will grow that the old 
American faith in the capacity and desire 
of the common people for improvement 
was a delusion, and that only the superior 
classes care for progress. Not until the 
twenty-first century will the philosophic 
historian be able to declare with scientific 
certitude that the cause of the mysterious 
decline that came upon the American peo- 
ple early in the twentieth century was the 
deterioration of popular intelligence by the 
admission of great numbers of backward 
immigrants.” 


To our great basic industries the 
endless inflow of the neediest, meekest, 
unskilled alien laborers, many of them 
used to dirt floors, a vegetable diet, and 


child labor, and ignorant of under- 
clothing, newspapers, and trade-unions, 
is like a rain of manna; but what of 
the pressure upon the standard of liv- 
ing? Professor Ross thinks that we 
could have helped the Chinese a little 
by letting their surplus millions swarm 
in upon us a generation ago; but we 
have helped them infinitely more by 
protecting our standards and having 
something worth their copying when 
the time came. 


“Throughout our comfortable classes 
one finds high-sounding humanitarianism 
and facile lip-sympathy for immigrants 
coexisting with heartless indifference to 
what depressive immigration is doing and 
will do to American wage-earners and 
their children. If the stream of immi- 
gration included capitalists with funds, 
merchants ready to invade all lines of 
business, lawyers, doctors, engineers, and 
professors qualified to compete immedi- 
ately with our professional men, even 
judges and officials able to ture votes 
away from our own candidates for of- 
fice, the pressure would be felt all along 
the line, and there might be something 
heroic in these groups standing for the 
equal right of all races to Ambpican op- 
portunities. But since actually the brunt 
is borne by labor, it is easy for the 
shielded to indulge in generous views on 
the subject of immigration.” 


The drag on social progress due to 
the injection of 10,000 sixteenth-century 
people into a certain twentieth-century 
anthracite town of 26,000 inhabitants 
is described in part as follows: 


“By their presence the foreigners nec- 
essarily lower the general plane of in- 
telligence, self-restraint, refinement, order- 
liness and efficiency. The great excess of 
men among them leads to sexual im- 
morality and the diffusion of private dis- 
eases. A primitive midwifery is practised, 
and the ignorance of the poor mothers 
fills the cemetery with tiny graves. The 
women go about their homes barefoot, 
and their rooms and clothing reek with 
the odors of cooking and uncleanliness. 
The standards of modesty are Eliza- 
bethan. Barriers of speech, education, 
and religious faith split the people into 
unsympathetic, even hostile camps. The 
worst element in the community makes 
use of the ignorance and venality of 
the foreign-born voters to exclude the 
better citizens from any share in the con- 
trol of local affairs. The single Eng- 
lish daily has so few subscribers that it 
cannot afford to offend any of them 
by exposing municipal rottenness. The 
chance to prey on the ignorant foreigner 
tempts the cupidity and corrupts the 
ethics of local business and professional 
men. The Slavic thirst, multiplying sa- 


loons up to one for every twenty-six 
families, is communicated to Americans, 
and results in an increase of liquor crimes 
among all classes. In like manner famil- 
iarity with the immodesties of the for- 
eigners coarsens the native-born. With 
the basest Americans and the lowest for- 
eigners united by thirst and greed, while 
the decent Americans and the decent 
foreigners understand one another too 
little for team-work, it is not surprising 
that the municipal government is poor 
and that the taxpayers are robbed. The 
police force, composed of four Lithua- 
nians, two Poles, one German, and one 
Irishman, is so inefficient that ‘pistol- 
toting’ after night is common among all 
classes. At times hold-ups have been so 
frequent that it was not considered safe 
for a well-dressed person to show him- 
self in the foreign sections after dark.” 


Professor Ross points out that an 
Immigration Commission disclosed the 
startling fact that immigrant peonage 
exists in every state in the Union but 
Oklahoma and Connecticut, the most 
complete system being found in the 
lumber camps of Maine. Cleavage be- 
tween Americanized and foreign work- 
ers is shown in the bitter fight between 
the American Federation of Labor and 
the Industrial Workers of the World. 
Eastern conservatism in the woman’s 
movement has been buttressed of late 
by the incorporation of millions of im- 
migrants bred in the coarse peasant 
philosophy of sex. Tho the immigrant 
be braced by certain Old-World loyal- 
ties, his child, partly Americanized, has 
his grotesque parents at a disadvan- 
tage, and may grow up loyal to noth- 
ing whatever, a rank egotist and an 
incorrigible who will give us vast 
trouble before we are done with him. 
Four-fifths of the youths brought be- 
fore the Juvenile Court of Chicago 
come from the homes of the foreign- 
born. 

In Minnesota Professor Ross found 
a public school superintendent in a 
polyglot mining town who had made 
it a bigger factor in Americanization 
than any other he had seen, and this 
superintendent will not worry about 
immigration so long as the public 
school is given a chance at the second 
generation. But Professor Ross asks, 
“is the public school to have this 
chance?” His answer in part reads: 


“Multitudes of the new immigrants 
adhere to churches which do not believe 
in the public schools. ...In Cleveland 
one-third of the population is supposed 
to be Catholic, and the 27,500 pupils in 
the parochial schools are nearly one-third 




















of all school children. In Chicago there 
are 112,000 in the parish schools to 300,000 
in the public schools. In New York the 
proportion is about one-sixth. In 28 lead- 
ing American cities the attendance of the 
parish schools increased 60 per cent. be- 
tween 1897 and 1910, as against an in- 
crease of from 45 to 50 per cent. in the 
attendance of the public schools. The 
total number of children in the parochial 
schools is about 1,400,000. Separate edu- 
cation is a settled Catholic policy, and 
the bishops say they expect to enroll 
finally the children of all their people. 
“To bring this about, the public schools 
are denounced from the pulpit as ‘God- 
less’ and ‘immoral,’ their product as man- 
nerless and disobedient. ‘We think,’ says 
a Slovak leader, ‘that the parochial school 
pupils are more pious, more respectful 
toward parents and toward all persons in 
authority.’ The Polish, Lithuanian, or 
Slovak priest, less often the German or 
Bohemian, says bluntly: ‘If you send your 
children to the public school, they will 
go to hell.” Sometimes the priest threatens 
to exclude from the confessional parents 
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who send their children to the public 
school. . .. 

“Now, the parish school tends to seg- 
regate the children of the foreign-born. 
Parishes are formed for groups of the 
same speech, so a parish school will em- 
brace children of only one nationality— 
German, Polish, Bohemian, Lithuanian, 
Croatian, Slovak, Magyar, Portugese, or 
French Canadian, as the case may be. 
Often priest and teachers have been im- 
ported, and only the mother-tongue is 
used. ‘English,’ says a school superin- 
tendent, ‘comes to be taught as a purely 
ornamental language, like French in the 
public school.’” 


When, to the removél of the second 
generation from the public school, 
comments Professor Ross, there is 
added, as is often the case, the en- 
deavor to keep them away from the 
social center, the small park field- 
house, the public playground, the so- 
cial settlement, the secular American 
press and welfare work in the facto- 
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ries, it is plain that those optimists who 
imagine that assimilation of the immi- 
grant is proceeding unhindered are liv- 
ing in a fool's paradise. 

The present immigrant blood im- 
ported by our captains of industry 
through well established channels is 
drained from the lower strata of Eu- 
rope, below standard physically, intel- 
lectually, morally, in perilous measure, 
according to Professor Ross's analysis 
and generalizations. “The fewer brains 
they have to contribute, the lower the 
place immigrants take among us, and 
the lower the place they take the faster 
they multiply.” “Because he keeps 
them clean, neatly dressed, and in 
school, children are an economic bur- 
den to the American. Because he lets 
them run wild and puts them to work 
early, children are an asset to the low- 
standard foreigner. ... The very de- 


cency of the native is a handicap to 
success and to fecundity.” 






THE INTERNATIONAL CRISIS 


WIDELY prevalent state of 

mind produced by the great 

war is represented by the edi- 

torial exhortation: “At least 

we can pray.” The Presby- 
terian Continent takes up the exhorta- 
tion from the Universalist Leader and 
declares that the rest of the editorial 
is in fact even better than that first 
line, “for the editor goes on to give 
his counsel the force of ‘At most we 
can pray.’ He immediately adds: ‘That 
is about all we can do, and after all it 
is the best thing to do. When man in 
mad presumption grasps the helm of 
world-life and steers for the rocks, the 
only appeal left is to God. And he is 
competent.’” The Continent continues: 


“We trust it is not bigotry which makes 
The Continent particularly glad to see 
such words as these in a journal repre- 
senting a ‘liberal’ church. It is out along 
this left wing of Christendom that the 
disposition has most abounded to question 
the value of prayer. New recognition of 
prayer in that area of church life is there- 
fore a specially strong token of the prayer 
revival which we believe is coming on all 
who welcome the influence of the Spirit 
of God. The Leader makes plain that he 
is not advocating prayer for its mere sub- 
jective influence; instead he says: ‘God 
does not need our direction in handling 
this crisis, but he does need the open door 
of our sympathy and trust through which 
he can enter into the world.’” 


When President Wilson issued his 
proclamation appointing a day of 
prayer the secular press generally ex- 
pressed serious approval. Forms of 


* prayer prescribed in ritualistic churches 
appeared in many daily newspapers. 
The Federal Council of Churches is- 





sued a special sheet of appropriate 
prayer-forms for Protestant churches. 
Many religious journals reprinted 
and displayed Walter Rauschenbusch’s 
“Prayer Against War” by way of sug- 
gestion to their readers. The prayer- 
ful quality of the President’s proclama- 
tion itself impressed the public. It 
read: 


Whereas, Great nations of the world 
have taken up arms against one another 
and war now draws millions of men into 
battle whom the counsel of statesmen has 
not been able to save from the terrible 
sacrifice ; and 

Whereas, In this, as in all things, it is 
our privilege and duty to seek counsel and 
succor of Almighty God, humbling our- 
selves before Him, confessing our weak- 
ness and our lack of any wisdom equal to 
these things; and 

Whereas, It is the especial wish and 
longing of the people of the United 
States, in prayer and counsel and all 
friendliness, to serve the cause of peace; 

Therefore, 1, Woodrow Wilson, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
designate Sunday, the fourth day of Octo- 
ber, a day of prayer and supplication and 
do request all God-fearing persons to re- 
pair on that day to their places of wor- 
ship, there to unite their petitions to 
Almighty God that, overruling the coun- 
sel of men, setting straight the things 
they cannot govern or alter, taking pity 
on the nations now in the throes of con- 
flict, in His mercy and goodness show- 
ing a way where men can see none, 
He vouchsafe His children healing peace 
again and restore once more that con- 
cord among men and nations without 
which there can be neither happiness nor 
true friendship, nor any wholesome fruit 
of toil or thought in the world; praying 
also to this end that He forgive us our 





sins, our ignorance of His holy will, our 
willfulness and many errors, and lead us 
in the paths of obedience to places of 
vision and to thoughts and counsels that 
purge and make wise. 


Is it noy unprecedented, asks the 
Living Church, for a neutral and 
wholly uninvolved nation to take so 
seriously to heart a war among other 
nations, as thus formally to be bidden 
to prayer by its chief executive? “We 
venture to say that no American state 
paper ever was more happily conceived 
and expressed than this, and that no 
step that President Wilson could take 
in this world crisis would be more ap- 
propriate than this.” The Christian 
Science Monitor considers the call to 
prayer a peculiarly fitting complement 
to President Wilson’s previous call of 
the nation to an attitude of strict neu- 
trality, since “what could be said for 
such partizan prayer as would assume 
to dictate the course of divine intelli- 
gence and justice?” The Monitor con- 
cludes: 


“No, the day of prayer, as we see it, is 
the natural and rightful culmination of 
the national stand for neutrality; for the 
nation, we think, after having in the face 
of elements and influences that would tend 
to stir partizanship and prejudice to an 
unusual degree, maintained a steadiness 
that is little short of marvelous, may best 
approach October 4 in that deep and true 
humility which acknowledges the impo- 
tence of mere human views and judg- 
ments, and turns willingly and trustfully 
to God for the outcome, confident that 
the common recognition of the one su- 
preme power is the surest means of 
hastening an outcome which shall be 
fundamentally right. 


Mere cessation of 
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ROMAN CATHOLIC 
Oh, God, from Whom are holy de- 


sires, wise counsels, and just works, give 
unto Thy servants that. peace which the 
world cannot give; that our hearts, being 
devoted to the keeping of Thy Com- 
mandments, and the fear of enemies be- 
ing removed, the times, by Thy protec- 
tion, may be peaceful, through Christ 
our Lord. Amen.—Archdiocese of New 
York. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL 


O God, Who hast made of one blood 
all nations of men to dwell on the face 
of the earth, who in Thy Holy Word 
hast taught us that One is our Father, 
even God, and that all we are brethren, 

We pray Thee in this dark hour of 
international strife that Thou wilt open 
the eyes of the people and those who 
in Thy name are entrusted with the au- 


stand their right and true relation to 
Thee, and, through Thee, to one another. 

Teach them by Thy Spirit that hatred 
and violence are not strength, but weak- 
ness; that the true safeguarding of a 
nation is not to be found in the weapons 
of war, but in those eternal principles 
which make for righteousness and truth 
and brotherhood and peace. 

Give to those who shall suffer in the 
war which is raging now the consola- 
tions of Thy grace, heal the sick, com- 
fort the wounded, minister to the dying, 
and bind up the broken heart. 

Bring, we pray Thee, to a speedy end 
this international strife and hasten the 
time when peace shall flourish out of 
the earth and all shall dwell together in 
unity and love, and war shall be no 
more. We ask it in the Name of Our 
Savior, Jesus Christ. Amen.—Bishop 
Charles H. Greer of New York. 


ORTHODOX JEWISH CONGREGA- 
TIONS 


O Lord! God of miercy and compas- 
sion: Unto Thee we lift up our eyes, 
while our hearts are torn with grief and 
sorrow. We beseech Thee, look down 
from Thy Holy Habitation, from High 





thority of governance to see and under- . 


FORMS OF PRAYER FOR PEACE 


Heaven. How dread and fearful the 
sight! Myriads of Thy children, created 
in Thy image, are contending on fields 
of battle, are filled with savage hate. 
In furious rage they slay and destroy 
one another with every implement of 
destruction. Rivers of blood deluge the 
face of Thy earth. 

We pray Thee, O Lord, have pity on 
the wretched children of men; remove 
evil pride and the spirit of tyranny from 
the hearts of their sovereigns and 
princes into whose hands their lot is in- 
trusted; teach the rulers understanding 
that they may recognize and know that 
not the sword should control the affairs 
of States but only justice and righteous- 
ness. King over all, we pray Thee, in 
Thy great mercy make an end of the 
slaughter and massacre, and vouchsafe 
unto mankind the happy time foretold 
by Thy Prophets, saying: “No nation 
shall lift the sword against another na- 
tion and they shall not any longer learn 
war.” 

May the eyes of the children of men 
be opened that they may see that they 
are all brethren, children of one Father; 
may they dwell on earth in love and 
brotherliness, in peace and in harmony ; 
may they serve Thee with a sincere 
heart, and may the Redeemer come to 
Zion. Amen. 


REFORMED JEWISH CONGREGA- 
TIONS 


Grant us peace, Thy most precious 
gift, O Thou eternal source of peace, 
and enable Israel to be a messenger of 
peace unto the peoples of the earth. 
Bless our country that it may ever be 
a stronghold of peace, and be its ad- 
vocate in the councils of nations. May 
contentment reign within its borders, 
health and happiness within its homes. 
Strengthen the bonds of friendship and 
fellowship between all the inhabitants 
of our land. Plant virtue in every soul 
and may love of Thy name hallow every 
home and every heart. 

Inscribe us in the Book of Life, and 
grant unto us a year of prosperity and 







































joy. Blessed be Thou, O Lord, Giver of 
Peace. Amen. 


A PRAYER AGAINST WAR 


O Lord, since first the blood of Abel 
cried to Thee from the ground that 
drank it, this earth of Thine has been 
defiled with the blood of man shed by 
his brother’s hand, and the centuries 
sob with the ceaseless horror of war. 
Ever the pride of kings and the covet- 
ousness of the strong have driven peace- 
ful nations to slaughter. Ever the songs 
of the past and the pomp of armies have 
been used to inflame the passions of the 
people. Our spirit cries out to Thee in 
revolt against it, and we know that our 
righteous anger is answered by Thy holy 
wrath. 

Break Thou the spell of the enchant- 
ments that make the nations drunk with 
the lust of battle and draw them on as 
willing tools of death. Grant us a quiet 
and steadfast mind when our own na- 
tion clamors for vengeance or aggression. 
Strengthen our sense of justice and our 
regard for the equal worth of other peo- 
ples and races. Grant to the rulers of 
nations faith in the possibility of peace 
through justice, and grant to the com- 
mon people a new and stern enthusiasm 
for the cause of peace. Bless our sol- 
diers and sailors for their swift obe- 
dience and their willingness to answer to 
the call of duty, but inspire them none 
the less with a hatred of war, and may 
they never for love of private glory or 
advancement provoke its coming. May 
our young men still rejoice to die for 
their country with the valor of their 
fathers, but teach our age nobler meth- 
ods of matching our strength and more 
effective ways of giving our life for the 
flag. 

O Thou strong Father of all nations, 
draw all Thy great family together with 
an increasing sense of our common 
blood and destiny, that peace may come 
on earth at last, and Thy sun may shed 
its light rejoicing on a holy brotherhood 
of peoples—Walter Rauschenbusch, in 
“Prayers of the Social Awakening.” 


























fighting does not’ mean peace; but peace 
follows naturally where there is general 
recognition of the divine Principle which 
works out justice for all.” 


Various denominational papers sup- 
plement their exhortations to pray with 
suggestions regarding the function of 
prayer. Thus The Christian Advocate 
of New York (Methodist Episcopal) 
says: 


“Reverently we may say that God is 
awaiting evidence that His solicitude for 
Europe is shared by men. United prayers 
in conformity with His will and sincerely 
offered provide such a token. ... The 
Christian view is that God does not do 
for us what we can do for ourselves, and 
that even He cannot give us spiritual 
blessings which we are not ready to re- 
ceive. 

“Forcible intervention by the Almighty 











to thrust peace upon Europe, through 
some overwhelming catastrophe such as 
would, for example, annihilate contending 
armies, we may regard as a possibility, 
but as a thing not to be expected, since 
it is evident that God works through 
human agencies by means of influences 
brought to bear upon the moral sense of 
men. ... It is the temper of men which 
must be corrected by spiritual approaches 
before peace can come. 

“Tt is our high privilege, therefore, to 
beseech God to hear us in behalf of our 
brothers in arms beyond the sea. He will 
not hold Himself aloof from them, but 
they must needs join their petitions with 
ours for His sovereign help.” 


A changing attitude of the world to- 
ward prayer is seen by the Western 
Christian Advocate (Methodist Epis- 
copal). “It is verily true tnat we have 
every reason for believing in prayer as 





a force for achieving results,” says 
that paper; “it is a tremendous power 
with which to trust mankind, and its 
marvelousness seems to be its security 
against our possible abuse of it.” The 
President has not called us to a dead 
form or to support a time-worn pietistic 
custom or to practice an absolute faith 
of a weak-kneed religion: 


“By an intuitive insight into the spir- 
itual life of the day he sees that a new 
faith in prayer as a means of getting 
things done in this world is appearing in 
the church. Men are talking about prayer 
when they come together in social groups. 
Prayer bands are springing up over the 
country which create great expectation 
in the dominancy of spiritual forces. In- 
deed, men now believe that prayer is in 
reality the most strenuous act of the soul, 
possessed of a power, in harmony with 
natural science, as one of the directive 
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forces in God’s great world. This is a 
modern concession to our faith and was 
brought about by the investigations of 
psychologists. It has been tested out and 
and is being given wide acceptance. 
“Prayer is religion at work as a di- 
rective force, preventing evil, effecting 
good, bringing healing to the sick, rescuing 
men and women from moral evil, bring- 
ing light and salvation to those that are 
oppressed. Mark it, then, as the highest 
expression of Christian faith to-day, that 
we believe in prayer as a directive force.” 


Typical advice concerning what to 
pray for in this war crisis appears in 


T IS sometimes difficult to see 

high ethical and spiritual value in 

the killing off of one set of men 

by another set of men; but there 

are those who assure us that war 
is nothing less than an exhibition of 
the noblest ethical self-sacrifice, a de- 
velopment of the principle of maternal 
love in the competition of nations, 
God’s final test of fitness to survive. 
This doctrine is elaborated in the lead- 
ing article of the London Nineteenth 
Century and After by Harold Frazer 
Wyatt, joint-founder and honorary 
secretary of the Imperial Maritime 
League. Such defence of militarism 
seems the more striking because of the 
general condemnation of the German 
brand of militarism by British publi- 
cations. “Efficiency in war, or rather 
efficiency for war, is God’s test of a 
nation’s soul,” according to Mr. Wyatt. 
By that test it stands or falls. This is 
“the ethical content of competition,” 
the “determining factor of human his- 
tory.” Mr. Wyatt proceeds to elabo- 
rate his views: 


“Victory is the result of efficiency, and 
that efficiency is the result of spiritual 
quality. Self-sacrifice, self-denial, tem- 
perance, hardihood, discipline, obedience, 
order, method, organizing power, intelli- 
gence, purity of public life, chastity, in- 
dustry, resolution, are some only of the 
national and individual attributes which 
go towards producing the efficiency of 
modern armaments. And the efficiency 
or inefficiency of its armaments is the 
determining factor of a nation’s success, 
or of a nation’s failure, at that culmi- 
nating moment of long processes of com; 
mercial and diplomatic rivalry—the mo- 
ment of war.” 


In the sweep of the ages qualities 
that make for victory, we are told, 
have assumed nobler hue. The evolu- 
tionary rule has been not that might is 
right, but that right always tends to 
create might—right in the sense of 
righteousness of national life. 

“The purpose immanent in the universe 


becomes more manifest as evolution pro- 
ceeds. When the processes of war are 


AN EVOLUTIONARY 








DEFENSE OF 


the Congregationalist, which lays more 
stress on a permanent than an imme- 
diate peace. 


“Our prayers should be directed toward 
the restoration of peace among the war- 
ring nations at an early date, but espe- 
cially that conditions may be so adjusted 
that when peace is restored it shall be 
permanent. Probably if peace were de- 
clared at the present time, it would not 
be permanent peace. Undoubtedly the 
war, with all its horrors and losses, must 
go on until one side or the other has 
been so weakened that it will be humble, 
and that all the nations involved may see 





“GOD’S TEST BY WAR”: SURVIVAL VALUE 


AMONG NATIONS 


crude, and when the scale on which it is 
waged is small, the effects are far iess 
evident of those great underlying causes 
which in the passage of generations have 
produced, despite all exceptions, their 
destined ends. But now when armaments 
are the epitomes of nations, and when 
the capacity to bear those armaments 
sums up the progress of a people, those 
who have eyes to see can at last divine 
the ethical content of war. Defeat in 
war is the fruit of naval and military 
inefficiency, and that inefficiency is the 
inevitable sequel to moral decay. Vic- 
tory in war is the method by which, in 
the economy of God’s providence, the 
sound nation supersedes the unsound, be- 
cause in our time such victory is the 
direct offspring of a higher efficiency, and 
the higher efficiency is the logical out- 
come of the higher morale.” 


While human nature remains what 
it is at present, Mr. Wyatt maintains, 
war must retain its place beside death 
as a vital and essential part of the 
economy of God: 


“The Lord of Hosts has made right- 
eousness the path to victory. In the crash 
of conflict, in the horrors of battlefields 
piled with the dead, the dying, and the 
wounded, a vast ethical intention has still 
prevailed. Not necessarily in any given 
case, but absolutely certainly in the ma- 
jority of cases, the triumph of the victor 
has been the triumph of the nobler soul 
of man. Tho to this rule history may 
furnish a thousand exceptions; tho in 
history war has been made a thousand 
times over the instrument of cruel op- 
pression and of diabolical wrong, yet in 
that great majority of instances which 
determines general result the issue of 
war has made for the ethical advantage 
of mankind. It must have been so; it 
could not be otherwise, because ethical 
quality has tended always to produce 
military efficiency.” 

The discovery that Christianity is 
incompatible with the military spirit, 
says Mr. Wyatt, is made only among 
decaying peoples: 

“While a nation is still vigorous, while 
its population is expanding, while the 
blood in its veins is strong, then or this 
head no scruples are felt. But when its 
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as they never have seen before the folly 
of war and the disastrous effects of mili- 
tarism. Let us work and pray, therefore, 
that the terms of peace may be righteous, 
that the nations may make their govern- 
ments truly Christian and that good-will, 
cooperation and the ultimate establish- 
ment of wise and stable democracy may 
take the place of conflict, hatred and the 
selfish autocracy of empire and overlord- 
ship, which are costing the world so 
dearly in life and treasure. Work and 
pray for democracy, social justice and in- 
ternational righteousness, for only upon 
these foundations can we build enduring 
peace.” 


energies begin to wither, when self-indul- 
gence takes the place of self-sacrifice, 
when its sons and its daughters become 
degenerate, then it is that a spurious and 
bastard humanitarianism masquerading as 
religion declares war to be an ana- 
chronism and a barbaric sin. 

“Yet this cry of weakness is sporadic 
only and alters no world facts. War re- 
mains the means by which, as between 
nations or races, the universal law that 
the higher shall supersede the lower con- 
tinues to work. From Great Britain and 
from the United States, whence the mili- 
tary spirit is passing away, this bleat of 
feebleness is now proceeding. But it is 
not heard among the two most energetic 
and efficient peoples now upon earth. It 
is not heard in Germany, and it is not 
heard in Japan. The wolf who has lost 
his teeth does not wish to fight, but the 
wolves whose jaws are still strong do not 
share his pious desire.” 


Would the United States submit the 
Monroe Doctrine to any arbitration 
tribunal? asks Mr. Wyatt. Would we 
stand for any court decision in favor 
of unrestricted immigration of the yel- 
low race? “The real Court, the only 
Court,” he replies, “in which this case 
can and will be tried is the Court of 
God, which is war.” Artificial agree- 
ments cannot arrest national growths. 
“The full absurdity of this idea be- 
comes revealed only when we reflect 
upon the nature of the considerations 
which alone must guide the Board of 
Jurists who are to decide the destiny 
of nations and the distribution of races 
upon earth. They will have to make 
that decision in accordance with the 
existing status quo and with bits of 
paper which are written treaties. But 
the status quo is the very thing which, 
in the case of America, the yellow race 
claims the right to smash. And in 
face of such a claim, the bits of paper 
are bits of paper and nothing else.” 

Mr. Wyatt does not shrink from ap- 
plying -his God’s test to the present 
war. The intentions of the Power be- 
hind evolution are to be inferred 
from processes which possess “survival 
value,” notably that instinct of na- 
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tionality, which in kind is one with the 
impulse which makes a bird willing to 
die on its nest to protect its young, or 
a woman to give her life to save her 
child. “If in this war the British race 
survive, it will be by virtue of its 
patriotism, and in spite of the cosmo- 
politanism of some of its sons. No 
one is likely to face death in the battle- 
field for the sake of cosmopolitan 
ideals. In this war of nations, national 
love—that is to say, patriotism—is the 
dominant force.. Of that great virtue, 
France, Russia, and England can claim 
no monopoly. In Germany also it is 
strong. But in Austria the divergent 
impulse sprung from conflicting races 
is the principal source of weakness.” 

Germany is stronger than France in 
the survival value of not avoiding 
motherhood. She is strong, too, in re- 
solute self-sacrifice preparatory to the 
shock of war. Here, however, Mr. 
Wyatt makes an important admission, 
namely that, “as of all virtues there is 
a possible excess, so in this instance it 
may be that the Germans have carried 
warlike preparation to a point at which 
it has inflicted injury on the national 
character.” And he further points out 
that there is no survival value in a 
spirit of violent aggression or injustice 
because they both produce strong and 
united resistance. He also discovers a 
survival value in the spirit of democ- 
racy which is lacking in the spirit of 
despotism. 

It may be noted that a point of view 
similar to Mr. Wyatt’s has been ex- 
pressed by General Victoriano Huerta, 
ex-dictator of Mexico, who says: 
“God is always with the strongest— 
that is to say, the strongest is always 
in the grace of God. It is for this 
that one is the strongest.” Which re- 
minds one, in turn, of Napoleon’s ob- 
servation that “God is always on the 
side of the strongest battalions.” 

Behind the German brand of mili- 
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tarist patriotism in the present war 
numerous British and American jour- 
nals see the philosophy of Nietzsche 
with its doctrine of the super-man and 
its deification of Energy. It is pointed 
out that the historian Treitschke (the 
Macaulay of Germany) has developed 
the idea of Prussian dominion of the 
world—the glory of an army which is 
a nation and a nation which is an 
army. And according to General F. 
von Bernhardi, accepted morality must 
not stand in the way of accomplishing 
this world-empire. Bernhardi’s book, 
“Germany and the Next War,” by the 
way, duplicates Mr. Wyatt’s essential 
thesis of “God’s test by war.” 

Both the Kaiser and Germany’s 
ablest men, thinks the editor of the 
Louisville Courier-Journal, have too 
closely read Bernhardi’s book and 
studied too deeply the Nietzsche phi- 
losophy, which is thus summarized by 
Mr. Watterson: 


“The worship of power, whose ethics 
is—‘Exist!’ The end of life and its 
primal object is to get everything you 
have the strength to get. Pity is a vice. 
Evolution means survival of the fittest 
and the destruction of the unfit. Chris- 
tianity with its tender sympathies for the 
poor in spirit means decadence—was a 
disease. Might makes right: 

‘The good old rule, the simple plan, 

That he shall take who has the power, 
And he shall keep who can.’ 

“The world belongs to those who have 
the power to get it, and treaties, peace- 
pacts, arbitration, are mere points of 
strategy to deceive other nations.” 


Dr. Charles E. Jefferson of Broad- 
way Tabernacle, New York, a leading 
pacifist, also attributes the war to a 
false philosophy of national life: 


“This philosophy is the militarist or 
barbaric philosophy. It teaches that the 
foundation of power is physical force, 
and that national greatness is measured 





in terms of military strength. The creed 
of the militarist has three articles. First, 
war is a good thing, an indispensable 
thing; without it men lose the virile vir- 
tues, and the moral fiber of a nation rots. 
Second, preparedness for war is the su- 
preme national duty. A nation must be 
an army, and its men must practice the 
art of warfare all the time. Third, mili- 
tary and naval officers form a superior 
caste; they are the custodians of a na- 
tion’s honor, and the guardians of its 
treasures, and, therefore, are the wisest 
counselors of statesmen and the safest 
advisers of Presidents and Kings. The 
war grew out of a policy, and the policy 
grew out of a creed.” 


Dr. Jefferson says that “to ascribe 
such an atrocity to God and the Father 
of Jesus Christ is blasphemy.” 

Against the assumption of Mr. Wyatt 
and other militarists, the Roman- 
Catholic America declares that in this 
war, as far as we can judge, victory 
will be no test at all of who is right or 
who is wrong: 


“Both good and evil are taken into 
account in God’s ordinary providence, 
the good He desires, the evil He per- 
mits; and the evil of which there is ques- 
tion is not merely physical, it is moral as 
well. There are not only physical forces 
in the world, there is also free will; and 
just as God allows the physical forces to 
follow their nature, even when the doing 
so involves harm to men, so He does not 
hinder the working of the human will, 
He lets men’s evil passions have their 
fling, even tho the cause of justice has 
to suffer. He has no need to hurry, there 
will be a whole eternity at His disposal 
to set things right.” 


The root of the evil, declares the 
Positivist Review, London, is the want 
in the modern world of any recognized 
standard of international righteousness. 
“The old foundations and sanctions 
of international morality have dis- 
appeared, and new ones have not yet 
obtained general acceptance. Force 
rules.” 


IMMORALITIES OF IRRESPONSIBLE MODERN 


AN our democracy adminis- 

ter industry? Have we as 

a nation the moral qualities 

requisite for enduring that 

moral strain? These search- 
ing questions are asked by Mrs. Flor- 
ence Kelley, general secretary of the 
National Consumers’ League, in lec- 
tures delivered at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, now published in 
a book on “Modern Industry” (Long- 
mans, Green). “We suffer the disad- 
vantage,” she says, “of living in a 
period when the morality of our great- 
grandparents is outgrown, and that of 
our grandchildren is not yet estab- 
lished. We live in a period of disin- 
tegration, of unparalleled moral pres- 
sure, and inadequate moral guidance, 


INDUSTRY 


with the duty resting upon us of scan- 
ning the horizon for every ray which 
may serve to illumine and guide us.” 
The morality of our forefathers, as 
described by Mrs. Kelley, was that of 
the agricultural family, a self-sustain- 
ing group, in simple relations to other 
similar family groups. While we have 
become complex and the most indus- 
trially productive of nations, the mo- 
rality of agricultural individualism is 
our accepted morality. “Between that 
obsolete morality which remains em- 
bodied in our laws, and our human 
needs in modern daily life, the contra- 
diction has become intolerable.” 


“Industry conducted for profit and reg- 
ulated only by the pressure of competi- 
tion (the labor being performed by men, 





women and children who are merely 
‘hands’) has produced, among its fruits, 
the maximum cynical disregard of the 
manhood, womanhood and childhood of 
the workers, and a loss of moral respon- 
sibility in the relation of the owners of 
industry to the consuming public. 

“The fundamental immorality of our 
era from which innumerable smaller ills 
arise is that the worker has lost the own- 
ership and control of his tools, his means 
of production. In the evolution from the 
distaff and spinning-wheel to the cotton 
mill village owned anonymously by bond 
and stockholders who may live in Europe, 
or in South America, or Japan, the old 
foundation of industrial morality, honesty 
between two individual persons, is no 
longer adequate.” 


In the steel industry, for example, a 
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THE SOUL OF THE SLAV AND THE SOUL OF THE TEUTON 


stockholder who wished to bring facts 
revealed by the “Pittsburgh Survey” to 
the knowledge of the owners, his fel- 
low bond and stockholders, was three 
years getting the list. 

The immoralities of irresponsible 
ownership are driving us toward re- 
sponsible public ownership in industry, 
according to Mrs. Kelley, not because 
we are intellectually convinced of its 
desirability, but because incompetence 
and dishonesty of private management, 
sacrifice of life and welfare, can not be 
endured. One sinister consequence of 
irresponsible anonymous ownership is 
the adoption of moral irresponsibility 
on the part of the employed “hands”: 


“Filthy or diseased meat, adulterated 
eatables, short-weight packages, tho the 
product of their labor, appear to them 
to be no concern of theirs. They feel no 
share in the guilt of the employing con- 


cern under whose orders, and in whose 
pay, they put alum in bread, formaldehyde 
in milk, tin, lead or iron in silk (in the 
process of dyeing), or shoddy in place of 
wool in garments to be worn by other 
working people. Steel workers know 
when there are blow holes in armor plates, 
but they regard it as no affair of theirs.” 


There has been no international spec- 
tacle so pathetic, so cruel, so shame- 
ful, since the Children’s Crusade of the 
Dark Ages, from Mrs. Kelley’s point 
of view, as the migration of tens of 
thousands of young girls from Europe, 
lured by American industry and affect- 
ing the standard of life here. Witness 
Lawrence, Little Falls, the stockyards, 
the underpaid needle trades, the de- 
partment stores. We have failed to 
develop voluntary cooperation in dis- 
tribution and care not for benefit to 
the worker through the process of 
work itself. 
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Thinking people are challenged to 
ceaseless associated effort to increase 
the enlightened power of consumers 
over production and distribution, by 
law, by publicity, by cooperation. We 
can retrieve our integrity, Mrs. Kelley 
believes, only as we come to accept as 
our ideal service instead of profit. 


“No one can predict how we, as a na- 
tion, shall bear the strain of industry 
made collective, and permanently a co- 
operative undertaking of citizens, without 
the relation of master and men. No 
prophet can foretell with certainty wheth- 
er we can make that change peacefully, 
without a great revulsion and reaction, 
by reason of the uncooperative spirit in 
which we have all been bred. In the 
transition from the ok! industrial society 
we need to bring to bear all the wisdom, 
all the varied experience and discipline, 
that life has bestowed upon us all. We 
cannot safely omit from the common task 
any human soul however humble.” 


A CONTRAST BETWEEN TWO SOULS—THE 
SLAV AND THE TEUTON 


MYSTIC idealism, a torpor 
combined with a fire of exas- 
peration, a democratic temper- 
ament, unconscious socialism, 
characterize the Slav as por- 
trayed by J. A. T. Lloyd, author of 


“A Great Russian Realist,” in T. P.’s 
Weekly, London. Compared with the 
Teuton, the Slav’s national character 
is uncrystallized, whereas the Teuton, 
with his perpetual verboten, is the 
enemy of chaos whether in the world 
of action or the world of thought. 
What is the characteristically Slav 
type that opposes itself to this ma- 
chine-like product of order and self- 
control? Mr. Lloyd says that Russian 
literature from Gogol to Gorky has 
been answering this question: 


“Perhaps the quality known as Oblo- 
mavism—the word was taken from the 
name of Gontcharov’s hero — illustrates 
best its passive and negative side. This 
quality implies an atrophy of the will, and 
its victim sinks into a sluggishness that 
is almost a state of coma. And yet even 
in this type there is sometimes to be 
found a sense of exasperation against 
every human convention which has been 
called otchaianié. Dostoieffsky, whose 
heroes were permeated by this sense of 
exasperation, gives an analysis of it: 
‘This is the sensation of a man who, from 
the suthmit of a high tower, leans over 
the yawning abyss and experiences a 
shudder of pleasure at the idea that he 
may hurl himself from it headlong. 
“Faster, and let us end it!” he says to 
himself. Sometimes the people who think 
like this are very peaceable, very ordi- 
nary individuals. . . . The man finds a de- 
light in the horror that he inspires in 
others, ... He strains his whole soul in 
frantic hopelessness, and in his desper- 


ation calls out for punishment as a solu- 
tion, as something which will decide for 
him” It was long ago noticed about 
the Russians that, in spite of their lazi- 
ness, they took the field readily, and in 
the Slav character these opposites are 
to be found—torpor and exasperation, the 
one making for a national vis inertie of 
endurance, and the other making for the 
accomplishment of any illogical purpose 
that may fire the soul of Russia through 
touching the heart.” 


A vein of idealism, almost mysti- 
cism, runs through all the barbarous 
contradictions, windings, contortions of 
Russia’s official policy, according to 
Mr. Lloyd. “For the Russian neither 
St. Petersburgh (now Petrograd) nor 
Moscow is the real capital. That lies 
beyond the zone of practical politics— 
tho even they may be hurried uncere- 
moniously enough by the bayonet—in 
a renewed Byzantium.” This goal 
mystically endorsed by the people be- 
comes pan-Slavism: 


“The Slavs see in their national aims, 
rightly or wrongly, a spiritual regener- 
ation of Europe through Russian influ- 
ence, which has nothing whatever to do 
with any material aggrandizement. In- 
stinctively, illogically, the Slav, in spite 
of all his individual sins, shapes this in- 
congruous national idealism which, in 
spite of the gibes against Russian cupid- 
ity, has shown itself capable of rejecting 
the wholly commercialized instincts of the 
West. Capable of absorbing all stand- 
points only too quickly, capable of di- 
vesting himself for the time being of all 
nationality, the Slav, wayward and back- 
ward as he is, has in his character a uni- 
versality that has been denied to more 
developed races. 


“Essentially plastic, with no sense of 
superiority, the Slav has substituted for 
the love of order and thoroness of the 
Teuton a spiritual thirst which has its 
origin perhaps in this very otchaianié, 
which is the most dangerous factor of 
the Russian temperament. In spite of 
his autocracy, he is the democrat of 
Europe as opposed to the Teutonic aristo- 
crat, the unconscious Socialist as opposed 
to the Teutonic individualist.” 


The picture of the two souls in con- 
trast Mr. Lloyd completes thus: 


“To arrive at a resultant of the Teu- 
tonic soul, one might take, as it were, 
a composite photograph of a German 
drill sergeant, a commercial traveler, 
and, let us say, Goethe himself. The 
resultant would be authority working 
through commonplace alertness up to the 
loftiest summits of Olympian calm. To 
obtain a similar estimate of the Slav’s 
soul one might well take a similar com- 
posite photograph of that strange and na- 
tionai family, the Karamazovs of Dos- 
toieffsky. Here is the veritable symbol 
of the Russian people. For all the mud 
that chokes them, for all the spider mem- 
ories that dull their vision, they, the Kara- 
mazovs, in the very atmosphere of par- 
ricide, with the mark of the beast stamped 
upon their race, stumble in their own 
manner humbly after the Russian God. 
Spirituality survives amid the miasma of 
sensuality, and in this savage family of 
sinful idealists it is none the less Alios- 
cha, the pure in heart, who is dominant. 
One feels that even the Karamazovs who 
kneel in the mire will eventually rise, 
and one knows that even Smerdiakov 
leads upwards to Alioscha. It is Russia 
herself who, half submerged as she is 
in the old cruel Byzantine dreams, can 
yet peer forward into inscrutable futu- 
rity.” 
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The Calvary of the Amer- 
ican Book Reviewer. 


HO is the actual reviewer of 
\W new books in this country? 

What are the chances of his 
possessing the intellectual candor which 
should characterize all reviewing? And 
if he does possess it, what are the 
conditions under which he may say 
what he really thinks? These queries 
emanate from Bliss Perry in the second 
of his Yale Review studies of literary 
abysses in our republic. He quotes ap- 
provingly Mr. Charles Minor Thomp- 
son, who has himself passed through 
the successive phases of experience of 
a newspaper reviewer, of editor and 
publisher. Mr. Thompson does not 
draw a flattering picture of the per- 
sons who actually write the reviews. 
“Commonly in the newspapers and fre- 
quently in periodicals of some preten- 
sion, literarily, the writers of reviews 
are shiftless literary hacks, shallow, 
sentimental women or crude young 
persons full of indiscriminate enthu- 
siasm for all printed matter.” True 
enough, no doubt, adds Professor Bliss 
Perry himself; and yet, he says, there 
are hundreds of reviewers of a better 
sort, college-trained young men and 
women who have some notion of lit- 
erary standards, plenty of professional 
ambition, a tolerable skill in writing, 
and who would really like to do their 
best. What happens when the new 
book is assigned to one of these? The 
book has been preceded or accompanied, 
it will be remembefed, by the publish- 
er’s reading notice of it. Often the 
literary note is a ready-made review, 
sometimes better written than the 
young reviewer’s will be. 


“And there also is the advertizement 
of the book, written by the man who is 
directly trying to sell it. Neither one of 
these men is thinking or writing with the 
mind of a critic; both are using very 
naturally the psychology and the vocab- 
ulary of the promoter. Will the boy at 
the reviewer’s desk have the intellectual 
candor and the power of will to see the 
book as it is rather than as the publisher 
would like him to see it? Can he and 
will he ‘weigh’ the book and report his 
verdict ? 

“Fortunately for the honor of Amer- 
ican journalism, the young reviewer often 
says his honest say, and so does many 
an old reviewer. And not all publish- 
ers and advertizers are disingenuous, and 
there are hundreds of books in every 
spring and fall season which deserve the 
praise they receive. But no man can 


_grow from a young reviewer into an o!d 
one without coming into prompt and hu- 





miliating contact with that system of con- 
trol which the advertizer of books tends 
to exercize over the literary columns of 
the periodicals which print this advertiz- 
ing matter and review his books. This 
system is extremely simple. Copies of all 
reviews are sent to the publisher: if these 
reviews ‘tend to be unfavorable, the pub- 
lisher will often cut down or threaten to 
cut down his advertizing; and then the 
counting-room of the newspaper wants to 
know why the young reviewer cannot take 
a more ‘reasonable’ attitude of mind. That 
is all: and if the reviewer’s living is de- 
pendent upon his taking a ‘reasonable’ 
view, he often surrenders. The Silent 
Bargain has been struck.” 











BLISS PERRY TELLS OF THE “SILENT 

° SURRENDER” 

Mr. Bliss Perry, at one time editor of the 
Atlantic Monthly, explains the psychologicai rea- 
sons for the inferiority of the American book 
reviewer. 


Arthur Symons and the 
Quintessential Soul. 


HE almost complete cessation of 
T the writing of Arthur Symons, 

owing to the poet’s ill health, has 
brought poignantly to mind, declares 
Wilbur Marshall Urban in The Atlan- 
tic Monthly, the fact of a peculiarly 
self-contained and_ self-conscious es- 
thetic personality. As a perfected in- 
strument for impressionism, according 
to his estimate, Arthur Symons was 
unique, perhaps, among writers of Eng- 
lish. To have used that instrument is 
to have made ourselves debtors to his 
wisdom, even to his folly. There are 
few of Symon’s readers who would 
willingly have missed either his wis- 
dom or unwisdom. To have read his 








“Cities,” especially his “Seville” and 
“Moscow,” is to have learned the pleas- 
ures of broken lights in the emotions, 
to have traversed the long road from 
the “genius loci” of the ancients to the 
“sentiments des places” of the modern 
French psychologist. “To have read 
his ‘Plays, Acting and Music’ is to 
have enjoyed to the last degree that 
versatility as well as refinement of ap- 
preciation toward which the modern 
spirit moves, its exacting skepticism, 
its sad inconsequence and glorious ir- 
responsibility. And finally, to have 
read his poems—is not that to have 
felt the temper of the instrument it- 
self, the residual moods of a life of 
impressions, themselves inexpressible in 
prose ?” 


“No one who has read Symons at all 
widely will doubt the propriety of de- 
scribing his métier as the abstraction of 
beauty from life. He is always con- 
scious of himself as an instrument of 
sensation. The words ‘abstract’ and 
‘disengage’ are constantly on his lips. 
Whether it be a moment of his own ex- 
perience or a glimpse of nature, whether 
the mood of a man or of a city, in any 
case it is some quintessential soul of 
things that he will disengage, drop by 
drop, from the passing moments. It is 
in no wise different in his criticism. Ap- 
parently it is, if anything, with prefer- 
ence that he applies his delicate powers 
to that form of experience which, as 
Plato said, is thrice removed from real- 
ity. ... In these sublimations of life he 
is at home, the instinctive sloth of his 
temperament—for there can be no other 
word—predisposing him to this parasit- 
ical relation to life. In art, to use his 
own words, ‘reality already has an atmos- 
phere,’ and in the disengaging of the at- 
mosphere from the thing he finds his 
highest joy.” 


Barrie—A Study of An 
Elusive Personality. 


T WOULD be of inestimable inter- 
| est to all, says Mr. John D. Wil- 

liams in The Century, and of im- 
mediate benefit to many, if one could 
analyze the magic employed by James 
M. Barrie, now knighted and hence 
“Sir James,” when, with a scratch of 
the pen, he refreshens whatever aspect 
of life his thoughts touch. Not a word 
can be got out of him personally as 
to the method of composition or process 
of thought that brought about any of 
his works. “Oh, that!” he exclaims, 
laughing, to one who is inquiring as to 
the origin of the little masterpiece, 
“The Twelve-Pound Look.” “Well; I 
will tell you how that came about. 
Yes; I will tell you the very beginnings 
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of ‘The Twelve-Pound Look.’ You see, 
I had the malaria a little time ago, and 
after a while I was convalescent, and 
on the first day of the convalescence 
I came out to that desk over there. 
That’s where it all happened, over there 
by the window. “The Twelve-Pound 
Look’ is my convalescence from the 
malaria.” This is the nearest, Mr. Wil- 
liams confesses, one can come to finding 
out directly from Barrie the Barrie 
method of workmanship. There does 
exist a snapshot in words, in fact in 
Barrie’s own words, that gives a 
glimpse of him just as he looks and 
acts at the desk by the window. But 
this, too, he has divulged only to illus- 
trate his comical habit of unconsciously 
making faces like the faces of his char- 
acters while he is in the act of contriv- 
ing their dialog: 


“It is my contemptible weakness, that 
if I say a character smiled vacuously, I 
must smile vacuously; if he frowns or 
leers, I frown or leer; if he is a coward 
or given to contortions, I cringe, or twist 
my legs until I have to stop writing to 
undo the knot. I bow with him, eat with 
him, and gnaw my mustache with him. 
If the character be a lady with an ex- 
quisite laugh, I suddenly terrify you by 
laughing exquisitely. One reads of the 
astonishing versatility of an actor who 
is stout and lean on the same evening, 
but what is he to the novelist who is a 
dozen persons within the hour? Mor- 
ally, I fear, we must deteriorate; but 
this is a subject I may wisely edge away 
from.” 


Last Book of the Great 
Pacifist. 


NLY a few days prior to the 

death of the Baroness Bertha 

von Suttner, the Houghton Mif- 
flin Company brought out her last book, 
“When Thoughts Will Soar.” As “Lay 
Down Your Arms” was an expression 
of her pain at the image of war, this 
last tale is an expression of joy, some- 
what premature in the light of events, 
at the vision she saw of universal peace. 
The plot of the work introduces us first 
of all to a Mr. John A. Toker, an 
American millionaire. He starts an 
annual rose festival at Lucerne to 
which all the great artists and poets, 
scientists and statesmen, the world over, 
are bidden. Orations are made, dis- 
coveries in the technique of living are 
announced and the follies of war 
are demonstrated. Franka Garlett, the 
daughter of a poverty-stricken ex-tutor 
who had run away with his employer's 
daughter and married her, is orphaned. 
Her grandfather, a fabulously wealthy 
German count, takes her into his home. 
Soon after he dies, leaving her all his 
wealth. Franka and her grandfather’s 
secretary had been attracted to each 
other, but a watchful old duenna has 
caused the youth to be discharged be- 
fore any “harm” had been done. When 
the young man, who is a poet of prom- 
ise, hears of Franka’s good fortune, he 
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PETER PAN’S PA PAYS A VISIT TO US 
Sir James Barrie has come to us, charming, elusive, as the creations of his brain, chiefly to 
see Maude Adams embody one of his characters on the stage. 


writes her, urging her to take up an 
idealistic career. This Franka decides 
to do, and starts upon a campaign of 
education for women. To quote Llew- 
ellyn Jones in the Chicago Evening 
Post: 


“Her idea is to train the young women 
of her nation to think not that they may 
seek equality with men but that they may 
be able intelligently to criticize men’s pub- 
lic activities and to give aid in public life 
when that shall be necessary. In fact, 
Franka starts what we should call a fem- 
inistic ‘cult.’ 

“In her capacity as the leader of this 
movement she is invited to one of the 
annual Rose Festivals at Lucerne. It is 
in the description of this festival that the 
author, in the eyes of American readers 
at least, ‘falls down’ very badly. Toker 
thinks that beauty tends to elevate men’s 
thoughts—which it doubtless does—so he 
embowers his entire conclave in roses; 
there are roses, roses everywhere, except 
on the seats in the auditoriums, and even 
those are upholstered in ‘pink velvet.’ If 
a guest gets nauseated at the constant 





rose odor and the rose-water sprinklers 
in the auditorium, and goes to his room, 
he finds that the soap and also the run- 
ning water are charged with the same 
odor. 

“And this insistence upon externals is 
something that seems to haunt the author. 
Under these auspices, however, peace is 
not only acclaimed, but Helmer and 
Franka become betrothed in spite of Hel- 
mer’s foolish blindness to her love for a 
long time.” 


Francis Grierson on_ the 
Literary Effects of the 


War. 

RANCIS GRIERSON, author of 
F the “Valley of the Shadow,” has 

been giving his ideas of the lit- 
erary and spiritual outcome of the war 
to a newspaper reporter in New York. 
Mr. Grierson has a perfect knowledge 
of the values with which he deals. He 
is cosmopolitan, knows great men of 
many nations, and has lived life in the 
fine sense. England, according to him, 
is aroused out of her slumber of a cen- 
tury. Even now many in the kingdom 
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are rubbing their eyes, trying to realize 


the new thing that has overtaken their. 


country. None of the wars of which 
the British know anything since the 
downfall of Napoleon have come home 
to them because they have been in dis- 
tant places. Passing over the socio- 
logical changes which Mr. Grierson 
sees as inevitable, we give his impres- 
sions of what must overtake the arts 
and literature, now that the worst has 
actually come: 


“We have to begin at the beginning in 
order to get a faint notion of what such 
a war means to the French and the Ger- 
mans. Against the old Latin culture of 
2,000 years are hurled all the forces of 
a younger, more strenuous people who 
roll on as a vast human machine, and 
the two forces clash as two opposing 
worlds. Beside this ordeal the war of 
1870 appears like a schoolboy’s game of 
football. 

“Strike a deadly blow at society and 
you strike at art, literature, music, every- 
thing. While confusion will reign in the 
political world, despair may bring some 
of the jealous factions to their senses for 
a time; but literature will instantly re- 
ceive a new pessimistic impulsion which 
will make utopian theories and old aca- 
demical maxims appear like so many 
Mother Goose stories. Books that were 
found pleasant and nonchalantly optimis- 
tic will now, under the final ordeal, ap- 
pear to French readers without meaning 
and without savor. The whole outlook 
will be changed. 

“The Paris and the France that we 
know will seem like something that has 
been folded up and put away. If the 
Germans should storm Paris it will be 
like the passing of a historical dream. 
Many of the most promising writers, ar- 
tists, composers, philosophers, scientists 
will never return from the field of car- 
nage. A new order of ideas will spring 
up. Freak art and freak music will die 
out for want of freshs recruits. 

“Paris has been the hotbed of all sorts 
of eccentric isms in the name of art, and 
the war will render them unfashionable. 
It will kill what I have called ‘blue 
china poetry.’ Of the thousands of young 
Frenchmen who flock to Paris every year 
from the provinces, seeking fame, not 
more than one or two ever succeed. Paris 
is not a creator of talent, but a maelstrom 
in which the majority are overwhelmed.” 


The war. Mr. Grierson concludes, 
will exercise a profound influence on 
French philosophical thought. There 
will be a return to the fundamental 
verities. People will tire of the broken 
reed of Voltairism. It will strengthen 
the Church and readjust the views and 
judgments of socialists. 


The War and the 
Book Trade. 


NGLISH publishers are out with 
EK appeals to everyone to keep on 
buying books. Advertizements in 
London dailies assure readers that if 
they cease to patronize the publisher 
through the library or the book-shop, 
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the consequences will be dire. Printers, 
binders, typists and ever so many others 
will lose their employment. Yet the 
effect of the war upon the publisher is 
very bad, affirms Mr. J. Walter Smith, 
London correspondent of the Boston 
Transcript. The worst effect will not 
be apparent, he says, until Christmas is 
over and stock-taking is finished in 
January next. One writer points out 
that, even in the best of times, the 
publisher is not in the happy position 
of the average trader who is able to 
turn over his stock quickly and then 
renew it with fresh salable goods. 
Many books are taken by the book- 
sellers “on sale or return,” which means 
that there must be long delays before 
the publisher’s account comes to be 
settled, as well as great uncertainty as 
to the nature of that settlement. This 
basic condition of the trade is enough 








GERTRUDE ATHERTON ANALYZES A NEW 
TYPE OF AMERICAN WOMAN 


The heroine of Mrs. Atherton’s new novel, 
“The Perch of the Devil,” is the fundamental 
American woman in her rudimentary stages, with 
the puritanic inheritance. 


to dispose publishers to great caution 
in abnormal times such as the present, 
and it is certain that all of them will 
make efforts to keep their liabilities 
within bounds. This, we are informed, 
is likely to involve, among other 
things: 


“A decrease in the quantities of books; 
economy in method and style of produc- 
tion; immediate issue of ephemeral pub- 
lications, containing ‘histories’ and illus- 
trations of the war; publication of cheap 
and sensational fiction with the ‘war’ mo- 
tif strongly enforced; diminution of au- 
thors’ earnings, whether because of de- 
creased sales of fiction or because of seri- 
ous ‘cuts’ in prices paid by publishers; 
practical disappearance of the ‘new’ au- 
thor owing to stoppage of hazardous 
speculation by publishers; general stim- 
ulus toward a sound and highly creative 
l'terature, especially in poetry and fiction.” 


Mrs. Atherton Tells of Her 
“Perch of the Devil.” 


O WOMAN in American litera- 
N ture can talk so well as Ger- 

trude Atherton, a circumstance 
which renders her uncommonly avail- 
able to the interviewer. That may 
explain in part the liberal space de- 
voted to her recently by the New York 
Sun. Mrs. Atherton was invited to 
explain her new novel, “Perch of the 
Devil.” She proceeds to do so. Her 
heroine is described in that hackneyed 
phrase, “typically American.” As pre- 
sented’ in Ida Compton, the young 
daughter of a Butte miner and a laun- 
dress, she is quick, live, alert, shrewd. 
She is beautiful yet not too vain to 
realize her shortcomings and ready to 
improve them. The idea of writing 
about one of these western women who 
acquire sudden riches and equally sud- 
den social aplomb was fostered in Mrs. 
Atherton by a magazine editor who 
wanted her to write a serial. He sug- 
gested that she go to some western 
town and study the get-rich-quick kind, 
observing a tendency—which he was 
convinced existed—to be detrimentally 
affected by the sudden wealth, the un- 
accustomed idleness, the long hours of 
loafing and flirting at the country club. 
These conditions, uncounteracted by 
any mental interests or inherited brain 
cells, must and did result, he was per- 
suaded, in utter moral disintegration. 
Says Mrs. Atherton: 


“Ida Compton had been growing in my 
mind for a long time, and as I saw her 
in many of these women, who, whatever 
their origin, would do credit to the United 
States anywhere, I also realized that I 
had known many Ida Comptons in my 
own California. Some fourteen people 
read the ‘Perch of the Devil’ in manu- 
script or sheets, and all said to me, ‘You 
drew Ida on so and so. Don’t deny it’ 
(each mentioning a different person!) 
or, ‘I know dozens of Ida Comptons.’ 
And then they would mention a few, 
all of whom might have sat for the por- 
trait, altho none of them did. 

“She is merely the fundamental Amer- 
ican woman in her rudimentary stages— 
with the puritanic inheritance. There is 
another type, of course, who is a con- 
scienceless demi-vierge, like Mr. John- 
son’s Salamander, or constitutionally ‘bad.’ 
But curiously enough we do not find that 
sort, even with all the improvements, in 
Western society. 

“I don’t mean to say, of course, that 
I heard no scandals in Butte or Helena; 
but instead of the gay and reckless fe- 
males I had expected to meet at every 
dinner I merely heard tales of infatua- 
tion that ended in one or both parties 
obtaining divorces and remarrying, or of 
women once known but now beyond the 
pale. And where in heaven’s name they 
would find the men in any of these new 
towns to compromize themselves with is 
a mystery I never succeeded in unravel- 
ing. In Butte there was just one un- 
attached man of interesting years, and 
he was devoted to a young woman who 
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had come to his town to obtain a divorce 
and whom he has since married. 

“The married men are far too busy to 
be carpet knights. The only scandals I 
heard within the sacred precincts of so- 
ciety in Butte and in Helena (where I 
lived for seven months) were about girls, 
These seemed determined to have their 
fling like men, and some of the stories 
made even my sophisticated hair crackle 
at the roots; but their knights were as 
raw and almost as young as themselves 
—the type who could find nothing to say 
to a married woman. 

“As nearly as I could make out, some 
of the fashionable matrons had had their 
fling, but were now as decorous as if 
living in the white light that beats upon 
the throne. But there were few of these. 
The best of them were of the type I 
tried to depict in Ida Compton. As to 
the others—Western men, after marriage 
at least, don’t stand much nonsense.” 


Difficulty of Reading 
Joseph Conrad. 


O WRITER is so difficult to read 
N as Joseph Conrad, if we are to 

accept the frank admission of 
Richard Curle in the new book devoted 
entirely to the author of “Lord Jim” 
and “Nostromo,” which Doubleday, 
Page & Company have just issued. 
Conrad is one of those men, we read, 
whose incomparably vivid personality 
pervades everything he writes to such 
an extent that a good many people find 
it impossible to read him. One must 
differentiate all this from mere man- 
nerism, the mannerism that injures 
such writers as George Meredith and 
Victor Hugo. It is not mannerism in 
the case of men like Conrad—that is 
to say, it is not the mannerism of ec- 
centricity. It is the positive strength 
of their personality. Flaubert, for in- 
stance, an indubitably great artist, 
arouses this antipathy to an extra- 
ordinary degree. He could efface him- 
self in one sense, but in another he was 
visible in every line of his work, and 
not only visible but visible in a singular 
and almost menacing fashion. He sets 
up in certain minds a temperamental 
antagonism. So does Conrad. Some 
people of intelligence, declares Richard 
Curle, are quite hostile to Conrad. 


HE intellectual map of Eng- 
land is being re-made, not by 
the armies of invading hosts, 
but by the popular reprint. In 
England every successful book 
is republished from year to year in 
successively cheaper editions. In this 
manner Bernard Shaw reaches even the 
masses. We in America must pay our 
dollar and a half for a copyrighted 
book for many years after its first pub- 
lication. Even the classics are beyond 
the reach of the average working man. 
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“But, of course, there is also a much 
simpler reason. To read Conrad calls for 
exertion, and nowadays that is enough 
to damn anyone. The exertion arises 
from the fact that he is imaginative, and 
requires, in his readers, a corresponding 
and increasing effort of the imagination. 
Reading him, as a friend of mine says, 
is ‘like a leap of the mind.’ And, fur- 
thermore, he is a visualizer. To follow 
him we have to form very definite im- 
ages. He actually excites the optic nerve. 
Unless the reader is prepared for this 
effort he will lose half the effect. And, 
again, altho he is romantic and a visu- 
alizer, yet he is emphatically a man of 
hard edges. In a few words he can cre- 
ate a sharp outline. This is an almost 
unique gift, and, combined as it is with 
his romantic manner, is quite sufficient 
to arouse our lurking and natural an- 
tagonism for the unexpected... . 

“The volcanic in Conrad staggers some 
people, whereas his lack of anarchy and 
fanaticism annoys others. For in Eng- 
land an original writer is the man of 
ideas rather than the man of subtlety. 
We want brilliance, and if we cannot 
have brilliance we want a problem. It 
is not the least surprising that men like 
Shaw, Wells, and Galsworthy are so in- 
fluential. They are influential because 
they are representative of the best side 
of English insularity. Of course their 
popularity is as nothing compared to 
that of Florence Barclay or Hall Caine, 
and perhaps not even so big as that of 
the society novelists, Hichens, Benson, 
Locke, and so on; but they are probably 
as popular as any intellectuals are ever 
likely to be with us. Conrad’s genius, 
on the other hand, is foreign to even 
the most advanced English tradition. He 
is not concerned with righting the world 
and he is not sparkling. He is neither 
the novelist of himself like Chesterton 
nor the novelist of types like Meredith. 
He is the novelist of real people. Such 
impersonality has never been appreciated 
in England. And Conrad’s romantic 
spirit, too, is alien to the English mind.” 


A Famous Writer De- 
fends the Potboiler. 


N ENORMOUS amount of dis- 

A tones criticism, says Arnold Ben- 
nett, in “The Author’s Craft,” has 

been written by uncreative critics about 
popularity. He cites a discouraged ut- 
terance of neglected Meredith to up- 
hold the view that an author is justified 





REMAKING THE INTELLECTUAL MAP 


OF ENGLAND 


In England no less than in Germany, as 
James Milne contends in the Fort- 
nightly Review, the popular reprint of 
old literature, and of authorship not 
necessarily old, has become so great a 
thing that it is worth a quiet looking 
into. It is not merely great in a literary 
sense, but great in its influence upon 
national life. Its influence is leavening 
English politics and affairs at a hun- 
dred points. 


“Tt stands for the full awakening of 
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in desiring immediate popularity and in 
being discontent with poverty and the 
unheard plaudits of posterity. It is 
futile, according to Bennett, for a first- 
class artist to write what will not be 
immediately read when he can write 
something else less to his taste that will 
be read. He even attempts to justify 
the statement that “Meredith wrote pot- 
boilers because he was a first-class 
artist and a man of common sense”— 
a statement dependent for its effect, so 
the N. Y. Evening Post thinks, upon 
deliberately confounding the journalism 
in which Meredith sometimes engaged 
and that “prostitution of the novelist’s 
art” of which Bennett is accused. Says 
the Evening Post: 


“With the notion that the author should 
be romantically unworldly, a sort of Ho- 
garth’s ‘Distressed Poet’ with no clothes 
and a map of the Peruvian gold mines 
in his room, no one has patience. The 
author must treasure the quality of his 
work, but he must also pay due regard 
to his health, his state of mind, his eco- 
nomic self-respect. ‘As I am unpopular, 
I am ill-paid,’ wrote Meredith to his son, 
‘and therefore bound to work double ties, 
hardly ever able to lay down my pen. 
This affects my weakened stomach, and 
so the round of the vicious circle is 
looped.’ A more potent consideration is 
that unworldliness is often the artist’s 
shield for ignoring the public—for merely 
indulging his indolence, avoiding the effort 
which would give him currency. ... The 
inefficient author who would lay his fail- 
ure to the public’s deficiencies falls into 
a contemptible misanthropy. It is im- 
possible to fancy Shakespeare a poet of 
the ivory tower, or that his appreciation 
of the need for reaching popular appre- 
ciation and patronage did not generally 
strengthen his human appeal. But this* 
consideration only drives the problem one 
step back. The author must defer to 
opinion only as a standard of truth. It 
is for him to perceive when it is this, 
and when it is flattery, accident, the ca- 
price of fashion, or the prejudice of the 
moment.” 


The crowd, the Evening Post points 
out, often demands food which it knows 
to be base. Mr. Bennett cannot be 
accused even by his enemies of having 
supplied such a demand. 


the people to the power of knowledge, 
which they are gathering from the re- 
print as a bee gathers honey from the 
flowers. It represents an epoch of eman- 
cipation, this reading, by the multitudes 
of the old teachers and the new prophets. 
It means that Democracy is equipping 
itself to use its full opportunities, and that 
is a sign of the times which should cause 
every good citizen to think. 

“Books gone to the dogs? Not at all! 
They have gone to the people, or the 
people have come to them, whichever 
way you like to put it. Too often the 
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man of great possessions passes by the 
book-shops because he rides high in a 
lordly motor-car. But the plain man 
afoot, possibly to save a "bus fare, sees 
the tempting books, and by hook or crook 
he is buying them. 

“He is probably not conscious of it, 
but the spirituality of the classic, got 
almost for a few coppers, opens out his 
soul. Its cumulative effect, in this way, 
has been a splendid antidote among the 
masses to a certain corroding note in 
what, borrowing an American term, we 
call ‘yellow journalism.’ There is balm in 
Gilead yet, and you find it in the still, 
small, but very potent voice which the 
good reprint lifts up against the sensa- 
tional paper.” 


The idea of cheap books for the 
people is so old that it can be traced 
back to Aldus Manutius, the Venetian. 
Germany developed the idea to its high- 
est perfection. In England Samuel 
Johnson was the father of the reprint 
in bulk. When the nineteenth century 
dawned the reprint had taken its place 
in English literature. 


“One might trace the onward and up- 
ward march of the reprint in England 
by naming series associated with the 
Murrays, the Longmans, the Bentleys, the 
Blackwoods, the Chamberses, Pickering, 
John Cassell, and Charles Whittingham, 
the founder of the Chiswick Press. 
Many delightfully artistic reprints came 
out of a neighborship in quiet Took’s 
Court between Whittingham and Picker- 
ing. Both men had an artistic sense for 
the ‘get-up’ of a book, a thing unusual at 
a time when the tendency of publishers 
was expressed in the sentence, ‘Oh! leave 
it to the printer. They made books 
beautiful, and in that carried the Eng- 
lish reprint forward in a notable measure. 

“*Bohn’s Library,’ of which there is 
now a charming edition in the modern 
pocket form, spells a chapter in this story. 
Its founder, Henry George Bohn, a 
shrewd young German born in London, 
was an effective pioneer of good litera- 
ture for the people. He had a happy 


knack of buying ‘remainders, often with 


the plates from which they had been 
printed. Thus he came into possession 
of the English rights of many valuable 
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translations from European classics, not 
to speak of scattered reprints of English 
classics. He was able to sell his vol- 
umes cheaply, and they soon found fame 
and circulation. 

“Thomas Carlyle said of ‘Bohn’s Li- 
brary’ that it was the ‘usefullest thing’ he 
knew. Emerson declared that it had 
‘done for literature what railroads had 
done for international intercourse.’ ” 


Marcus Aurelius has been one of the 
“best sellers” of “Everyman’s Library.” 
In eight years 14,000,000 copies of 
“Everyman” have been sold to the 
world. This success is surpassed only 
by Reclam’s reprints in Germany issued 
for two and one-half and five cents per 
booklet. “Everyman’s Library,” like 
Reclam’s, has been a success not merely 
in the number of copies sold but in 
the quality of the books. 


“Epictetus, that wise man of philosophy, 
that ancient master of wisdom, while you 
wait, has sold some 30,000 copies in 
‘Everyman.’ Its edition of Shakespeare 
has a record of 120,000 sets, one more 
proof that of the making of his books 
there need be no end, so long as it is 
well done. 

“But the various surprises of ‘Every- 
man’ to its fond parent have been a chief 
consolation for his labors. You would 
expect ‘best sellers’ in the series to be 
Lamb’s ‘Tales from Shakespeare,’ Pal- 
grave’s ‘Golden Treasury,’ Blackmore’s 
‘Lorna Doone,’ Dickens’ ‘David Copper- 
field,’ Scott’s ‘Ivanhoe,’ Browning, Tenny- 
son, Hans Andersen, and always Shake- 
speare. You do not, however, expect to 
find the Everyman ‘Literary and Histor- 
ical Atlas of Europe’ a ‘best seller,’ and 
why should ‘The Koran’ run into a large 
circulation? It might have been counted 
on to sell five thousand copies, but 30,000? 
What is the explanation? Possibly it lies 
in the motto which might be applied to 
reprint readers, ‘We want to know!’ 

“They not only want to know, but they 
are prepared to understand and sympa- 
thize, and this is where the nimble re- 
print comes into touch with the study of 
modern social conditions. Ibsen’s ‘Doll’s 
House and Other Essays’ has run through 
successive editions in ‘Everyman’s Libra- 
ry.’ His ‘Ghosts’ has been widely bought, 











and so has Henry George’s ‘Progress and 
Poverty. Gorki’s cry for liberty is find- 
ing the ear of the English reader attuned 
to sympathy towards those who are down 
and want to rise. 

“The serious reader is also very much 
to the front in his buyings from Cassell’s 
‘National Library,’ which, during the past 
seven-and-twenty years, has sold between 
6,000,000 and 7,000,000 volumes. Recent 
additions to it like Ruskin’s ‘Unto This 
Last, Benjamin Franklin’s ‘Autobiogra- 
phy,’ and Goethe’s ‘Sorrows of Werter’ 
have sold surprisingly well.” 


Knowledge, Mr. Milne goes on to 
say, is not only a power in these days, 
but a federation of power such as the 
world has never seen before. Con- 
ceive, he says, a picture of half a dozen 
Scottish shepherds in their communal 
shieling of an evening; another of as 
many Welsh miners met on a hill-face 
of a Sunday afternoon; a third of a 
group of English mechanics taking a 
walk together on a Saturday; a fourth 
of some American steel-workers in 
Pittsburgh, exchanging views in the 
midday dinner hour; a fifth of a group 
of Rand miners discussing labor and 
life there; a sixth of the men on 
an Australian bush-station, reviewing 
things when the day’s work is done! 
Then suppose, he goes on to say, “that 
those far-flung groups, representative 
of the democracies of their various 
countries, have all been reading, in 
popular reprints, say, the poetry of 
Burns and Byron, of Keats and Shel- 
ley; the fiction of George Eliot and 
Charles Kingsley, of Thomas Hardy 
and Tolstoy; the economics of Adam 
Smith and John Stuart Mill, of John 
Ruskin and Henry George; the great 
thoughts of Thomas Carlyle and Ralph 
Waldo Emerson; the great - hearted- 
ness of Charles Dickens and William 
Shakespeare; and perhaps the Sermon 
on the Mount itself, in the English 
book which is reprinted most of all— 
do you think the earth is afterwards 
going to turn just in the same way 
for the multitude dwelling on its sur- 
face? No!” 


SPORTS OF LITERATURE: THE INCONSISTENCIES 


ITERATURE, like life, has its 
“sports.” In the Sewanee Re- 
view Harry T. Baker gathers 
together some of the most 
notable “variations of species” 

in the world of letters. If, he remarks, 
we were to find appended to the fa- 
miliar poem, “Gather Ye Rosebuds 
While Ye May,” the signature of 
Jonathan Edwards or Cotton Mather, 
we should be surprised, and justly, for 
we should feel that such a production 
did not represent the characteristic of 
either of these Puritan divines. Yet, 
the author goes on to say, this sup- 





OF GREAT WRITERS 


positious example is not much more 
surprising than some of the genuine 
examples in literature. 


“The chances are that ‘Ulysses,’ if 
read to a person who was familiar 
with the typical qualities of Tennyson 
and Browning but who had not perused 
this particular poem, would be confi- 
dently assigned, not to Tennyson, its 
real author, but to Browning. Its strong 
heroic tone, its praise of the strenuous 
life, in depicting the purpose of Ulysses, 
already old and crowned with success of 
adventure, to continue his active life to 
the end—this is not the Tennyson whom 





we know. The fact that the poem is so 
well conceived and executed and that it 
appeared in the volume of 1842, which 
made Tennyson famous, suggests that he 
might have developed in this direction. 
Carlyle, among others, hoped that he 
would; but he never did, and the author 
of ‘Sartor Resartus’ viewed the somewhat 
effeminate ‘Idylls of the King’ (1859) 
with leonine scorn. ‘Ulysses,’ then, is al- 
most what would in evolutionary phrase- 
ology be termed a ‘sport,’ a sporadic prod- 
uct quite different from its companion 
poems. To speak of it as characteristic 
of Tennyson would be to betray inability 
to appreciate his leading qualities. 
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“So miany are these ‘sports’ of literature 
that some sober account may well be 
taken of them.” 


Even more clearly lacking in mascu- 
line power than Tennyson, tho less 
handicapped by prettiness and fanciful 
subtlety of style, is Longfellow. Yet 
he wrote that puissant and stirring 
poem, “The Skeleton in Armor,” and 
the rugged if somewhat sentimental and 
didactic “Village Blacksmith.” Both 
Longfellow and Tennyson, Mr. Baker 
thinks, had altogether too smooth an 
existence. Both needed more contact 
with active life, with life in its aspect 
of struggle. They needed to be “shaken 
up.” Their development might have 
been diverted into more vivid channels 
by a different environment. Equally 
disconcerting is the presence, in the 
collected works of an author known for 
his virility, of pretty trifles and elabo- 
rate romantic productions. Yet there 
was a time when Browning wrote like 
Tennyson. Only a few years after 
writing “Paracelsus” in which one of 
those pretty songs occurs, Browning 
resolutely shook off all these influences, 
as a shaggy Newfoundland dog shakes 
off drops of water. 


“Yet the smoothness and clarity of 
style shown in ‘Paracelsus’ might have 
been retained with salutary results. In 
ruggedness and in dangerous approaches 
to obscurity Browning’s development as 
a poet—after the death, in 1861, of his 
wife, who had drawn him away from such 
channels—was unfortunate, almost as un- 
fortunate as Tennyson’s or Longfellow’s, 
altho obviously for quite different rea- 
sons. Occasionally, as in ‘Andrea del 
Sarto’ or ‘Muléykeh,’ he combines this 
smoothness and clarity with his later qual- 
ities, which seems to prove that he could 
always have written thus clearly had he 
deemed such treatment possible or desira- 
ble for his usual subject-matter.” 


What consternation or despair, Mr. 
Baker exclaims, must have sat upon the 
brows of the admirers of Torence 
Mulvaney when Kipling published “The 
Brushwood Boy.” No hint had hither- 
to been vouchsafed of the delicate yet 
daring fantasy, the dream-atmosphere, 
of this inimitable story. 


MOB RULE IN LITERATURE 


“It is as tho Kipling had turned Ariel. 
That modern Ariel, Shelley, has done 
nothing which is pinnacled more dim in 
the intense inane than this tale and its 
later companion, ‘They.’ There is abun- 
dance of realistic detail in both, which is 
characteristic of Kipling, but the com- 
bination with strangely unreal romance is 
found in scarcely any other work of his 
save the inferior study ‘Wireless.’ A bare 
recital of the plot of ‘The Brushwood 
Boy’ suffices to show how dissimilar it is 
tc the author’s characteristic stories. A 
young English soldier, of good family, 
falls in love at first sight—or hearing, 
rather—with an English girl who, as he 
is passing through the gardens after a 
muddy tramp in the country, is singing 
within the house, at which she is a guest, 
that beautiful lyric, ‘Over the Edge of the 
Purple Down.’ He falls in love with her 
for the reason—not at all surprising, of 
course—that certain obscure geographical 
references in her song show that she is 
the heroine of the strange dreams which 
he has had on various nights for several 
years. Obviously, also, she too has sim- 
ilar dreams and knows him in this dream- 
world, of which he, with an admirable 
touch of nature which reveals Kipling’s 
insight into humanity, has made a rough 
map in the most matter-of-fact way. 
Curiously enough, they have both named 
the places alike. Hence, having long been 
lovers in these peculiar dreams, which in 
all important respects exactly correspond 
to each other, what more natural than 
that they should become lovers in real 
life? And a very satisfactory love story 
Kipling makes of it—which again is not 
very characteristic, since ordinarily he ig- 
nores the love motive in his tales.” 


Instances of this nature can easily 
be multiplied. Carlyle, past master of 
Titanic scolding, may be reviewed in a 
much tenderer light in his recently 
published love letters. The Swift of 
the “Journal to Stella” is quite another 
Swift than the author of “Gulliver’s 
Travels” or “The Tale of the Tub.” 
Shakespeare’s “Titus Andronicus” is 
anything but Shakespearean. When a 
poet like Whitman informs us blatantly 
that as for rhyme and meter, he will 
have none of them, and then produces 
a sporadic lyric like “Captain, My 
Captain,” we are justified in repeating 
the well-worn quotation on consistency. 
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“If a reader wishes to know the real 
Whitman in a brief poem, he should 
peruse such a production as the one 
characteristically entitled ‘To You.’ 
This reveals none of his worst per- 
versities of expression, represents fairly 
his treatment of his leading theme, 
democracy, and includes an admirable 
passage glorifying the divine elements 
in the average man. Yet in the case 
of ‘Captain, My Captain,’ as in Ten- 
nyson’s ‘Ulysses,’ the uncharacteristic 
poem is nevertheless one of the au- 
thor’s very best. In the case of 
Shakespeare’s ‘Titus Andronicus’ and 
Browning’s ‘Blot in the ’Scutcheon,’” 
Mr. Baker insists, “this is not true.” 

Sometimes a writer who has pro- 
duced nothing but humorous stories will 
suddenly startle his readers by a sin- 
ister story of the tragic aspects of life. 
Or, a writer like Ruskin may stun his 
following by suddenly abandoning pure 
esthetics for social service. The works 
of Byron and Matthew Arnold are full 
of similar contradictions. 


“If an author possessed certain good 
qualities which he failed to develop, it is 
important to note this, and to ascertain, if 
possible, why he did not develop in this 
direction. As in science, environment 
often plays a part; and still more often, 
that line of least resistance which leads 
indolent man to cultivate those qualities 
which are easiest to cultivate, or which, 
perhaps sometimes deceiving himself, he 
believes to be native to his genius. Varia- 
tions from type, however, are not in lit- 
erature, as in science, very frequently 
progressive. A new species of poetry or 
prose does not commonly arise by such 
means, but by a general, a national, and 
often an international movement. Yet the 
influence of a great writer on lesser ones 
is in many cases so powerful and so far- 
reaching that a variation for the better in 
the one would have affected the many also. 
Hence it is that one laments the failure 
of Tennyson to develop the masculine 
qualities which he early revealed in 
‘Ulysses’; and of Whitman to conform 
to those laws of meter and rhyme the 
salutary restraint of which would possi- 
bly have improved his chaos of poetry, 
over which a noble spirit of creation 
broods but which remains still unfinished.” 


MOB RULE IN MODERN 


S OUR verse thin, our fiction still 
thinner? Are our plays absolutely 
inane? Is literary genius becoming 
extinct? Inthe opinion of Mowry 
Saben, in a new series of well 

written essays (“The Spirit of Life,” 
Mitchell Kennerley), there are few 
books which come from the press with 
any promise of immortality. Our mod- 
ern writers are “waste pots of dull and 
commonplace conventionalities, stupid- 
ly posing as men of letters.” “If a 
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writer have not genius,” says Mr. Sa- 
ben, “and know not otherwise how to 
earn his bread than by writing baider- 
dash, an enlightened society should 
generously pension him as a reward 
for silence.” 

It is his belief that books in order 
to be published in these days must be 
written to “gratify the mob.” If the 
mob prefers, as he says it usually does, 
mediocre poems, mediocre novels, and 
even mediocre meditations on life, its 


preference will be respected by the 
whole “bread and butter brigade of lit- 
erature” for no other reason than what 
he terms the “whimsical notion of pub- 
lishers which makes them prefer the 
gold of fools to the copper of the wise.” 
Mr. Saben then asks a few questions. 


“Now if it be true, as it is, that con- 
temporary Literature is ailing, if our 
writers do not inspire and bring home to 
us the feeling that life is large and their 
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own souls heroic, whose is the fault? 
Does it lie in the writers themselves? 
Or in the public? Or in both? Or shall 
it be said that life has diminished since 
the elder days of art, and that human 
personalities have dwindled almost to the 
vanishing point? It is useless for critics 
to tell us that literary eras have always 
been succeeded by eras of literary steril- 
ity, for even if this be true, it should not 
be accepted as an inevitable condition of 
humanity; rather should it be regarded as 
a disgraceful fact of history that the in- 
telligence of the race must overcome, un- 
less we are to believe that geniuses are a 
fixed quantity, few in number, who con- 
descend to visit the earth only during 
propitious seasons.” 


The most interesting part of Mr. 
Saben’s discussion is disclosed when 
he gets to the root of the reasons for 
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this affirmed lack of living genius, and 
declares that our age has no use for 
virile personality in any sphere out- 
side of business. The blame, in his 
opinion, rests with our democracy. 
“Anything more vulgar and material- 
istic than our American democracy it 
would be difficult to find.” But he also 
offers a solution of the difficulty in 
question : 


“Nevertheless, one must not forget that 
Democracy is here, and is here to stay. 
It is the central fact of our modern world, 
Democracy is become the arbiter of the 
world’s destiny. In its favor is life. In 
its wrath is death. The literary man of 
to-day must please or inspire this Democ- 
racy, or he will starve And he deserves 
to starve, if he does not try to nobly please 
and inspire it, for that is the divine task 
he is called upon to perform in these early 





years of the twentieth century, the task 
that he will be called upon to perform in 
all the years that shall succeed the twen- 
tieth century. The people—even the 
worst of them—are his world... . 

“The writer who would be true to the 
vital principles of Democracy will never 
flatter the vices and littleness of demo- 
cratic society. If he does flatter vice and 
littleness, he will doubtless receive his re- 
ward in the merry popping of champagne 
corks, in groaning festive boards and sub- 
stantial checks, together with such other 
favors as time has in store for those who 
seek only the gratifications of the passing 
hour, and to obtain them are willing to 
indulge in demagogic antics; but if he be 
a master, he will seek rather the rewards 
of the eternities, by speaking the truth 
and by singing the beauty of the sub- 
stance that lies within and beyond the 
shadow.” 


IS THE PROGRESS IN ART AN 


N THESE days all of us are be- 
lievers in progress. Our golden 
age is no longer in the past but 
in the future. We know, as 
Kenyon Cox remarks in his new 
collection of essays (Scribner’s), “that 
our early ancestors were a race of 
wretched cave-dwellers, and we believe 
that our still earlier ancestors were 
possessed of tails and pointed ears.” 
Nevertheless Mr. Cox believes that 
progress, at least in art, is an illusion. 
As the pace of progress in science and 
in material things has become more 
and more rapid, we have become to 
expect a similar pace in art and let- 
ters. We imagine that the art of the 
future must be far finer than the art 
of the present or than that of the past, 
and that the art of dne decade, or even 
of one year, must supersede that of 
the preceding decade, as the I913 
model in automobiles supersedes the 
model of 1912. Mr. Cox writes: 


“More than ever before, “To have done 
is to hang quite out of fashion,’ and the 
only title to consideration is to do some- 
thing quite obviously new or to proclaim 
one’s intention of doing something newer. 
The race grows madder and madder. It 
was scarce two years since we first heard 
of ‘Cubism’ when the ‘Futurists’ were call- 
ing the ‘Cubists’ reactionary. Even the 
gasping critics, pounding manfully in the 
rear, have thrown away all impedimenta 
of traditional standards in the desperate 
effort to keep up with what seems less a 
march than a stampede. 

“But while we talk so loudly of progress 
in the arts we have an uneasy feeling that 
we are not really progressing. If our 
belief in our own art were as full-blooded 
as was that of the great creative epochs, 
we should scarce be so reverent of the 
art of the past.” 


It is, perhaps, a sign of anemia, Mr. 
Cox thinks, that we have become 
founders of museums and conservers 
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of old buildings. When art has been 
vigorously alive it has been ruthless in 
its treatment of what has gone before. 
Even the most cock-sure of our mod- 
erns might hesitate to emulate Michel- 
angelo in his calm destruction of three 
frescoes by Perugino to make room for 
his own “Last Judgment.” He, at 
least, had the full courage of his con- 
victions, and his opinion of Perugino 
is of record. 


“Not all of us would consider even 
Michelangelo’s arrogance entirely justified, 
but it is not only the Michelangelos who 
have had this belief in themselves. Ap- 
parently the confidence of progress has 
been as great in times that now seem to 
us decadent as in times that we think of 
as truly progressive. The past, or at 
least the immediate past, has always 
seemed ‘out of date,’ and each generation, 
as it made its entrance on the stage, has 
plumed itself upon its superiority to that 
which was leaving it. The architect of 
the most debased baroque grafted his ‘im- 
provements’ upon the buildings of the 
high Renaissance with an assurance not 
less than that with which David and his 
contemporaries banished the whole charm- 
ing art of the eighteenth century.” 


We can see plainly enough, Mr. Cox 
goes on to say, that in at least some of 
these cases the sense of progress was 
an illusion. There was movement, but 
it was not always a forward move- 
ment. If progress was illusory in some 
instances, may it not have been illusory 
in all? Mr. Cox examines the history 
of poetry, architecture, music, sculp- 
ture. In each he comes to the con- 
clusion that little has been added to 
the great masterpieces in our time. 

Mr. Cox speaks with greatest au- 
thority of his own art—painting. The 
history of painting, he insists, is a 
history of loss here, balance and gain 
there, of new means of expression ac- 
quired at the cost of an old one. 


“We know comparatively little of the 
painting of antiquity, but we have no 
reason to suppose that that art, however 
admirable, ever attained to ripeness, and 
we know that the painting of the Orient 
has stopped short at a comparatively early 
stage of development. For our purpose, 
the art to be studied is the painting of 
modern times in Europe from its origin 
in the Middle Ages. Even in the begin- 
ning, or before the beginning, while paint- 
ing is a decadent reminiscence of the 
past rather than a prophecy of the new 
birth, there are decorative splendors in 
the Byzantine mosaics hardly to be re- 
captured. 

“Then comes primitive painting, an art 
of the line and of pure color with little 
modulation and no attempt at the render- 
ing of.solid form. It gradually attains 
to some sense of relief by the use of 
degrees of light and less light; but the 
instant it admits the true shadow the old 
brightness and purity of color have be- 
come impossible. The line remains domi- 
nant for a time and is carried to the 
pitch of refinement and beauty, but the 
love for solid form gradually overcomes 
it, and in the art of the high Renaissance 
it takes a second place. 

“Then light-and-shade begins .to be 
studied for its own sake; color, no longer 
pure and bright, but deep and resonant, 
comes in again; the line vanishes alto- 
gether, and even form becomes secondary. 
The last step is taken by Rembrandt, and 
even color is subordinated to light-and- 
shade, which exists alone in a world of 
brownness. At every step there has been 
progress, but there has also been regress.” 


There is no one supreme master of 
painting, but a long succession of 
masters of different but equal glory. 
At every stage of its development the 
art of painting has been a sufficient 
medium for the expression of a great 
man’s mind. “You cannot,” Mr. Cox 
exclaims, “have the art without the 
man, and when you have the man you 
have the art.” 
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VOICES OF THE LIVING POETS 


UT of all the poetry that the 

European war has evoked 

one encouraging conclusion 

may fairly be drawn. That 

is that war has nearly 

ceased to furnish poetical inspiration, at 

least in Great Britain and the United 

States. This is a more momentous thing 

than may at first appear. What it seems 

to mean is that war is losing its glamor, 

its appeal to the imagination. Even 

the aeroplane and the submarine do not 

seem to help much. The only authentic 

poetry that this war has so far pro- 

duced is that which is due to the re- 

action against its horrors and its waste. 

We are not alone in making this ob- 

servation. Miss Harriet Monroe, in her 

little magazine, Poetry, puts the case 
strongly. She says: 


“Poets have made more wars than kings, 
and war will not cease until they remove 
its glamor from the imaginations of men. 

“What is the fundamental, the essential 
and psychological cause of war? The 
feeling in men’s hearts that it is beauti- 
ful. And who have created this feeling? 
Partly, it is true, kings and their ‘armies 
with banners’; but, far more, poets with 
their war-songs and epics, sculptors with 
their statues—the assembled arts which 
have taken their orders from kings, their 
inspiration from battles. Kings and ar- 
tists have united to give to war its glamor, 
to transmute into sounds and colors and 
forms of beauty its savagery and horror, 
to give heroic appeal to its unreason, a 
heroic excuse to its rage and lust. 

“All this is of the past. The race is 
beginning to suspect those old ideals, to 
give valor a wider range than war affords, 
to seek danger not at the cannon’s mouth 
but in less noisy labors and adventures. 
When Nicholas of Russia and William of 
Germany, in solemn state the other day, 
invoked the blessing of God upon their 
armies, the emotion that went round the 
world was not the old thrill, but a. new 
sardonic laughter. 

“As Cervantes smiled Spain’s chivalry 
away, so some poet of the new era may 
strip the glamor from war. Tolstoi’s ‘War 
and Peace’ and many lesser books are 
chapters of the new revelation, and mod- 
ern science, modern invention, have aided 
the race in its half-conscious effort to un- 
veil the bitter hideousness of the war- 
god’s visage. But the final word has not 
been said; the feeling that war is beauti- 
ful still lingers in men’s hearts, a feeling 
founded on world-old savageries—love of 
power, of torture, of murder, love of big 
stakes in a big game. This feeling must 
be destroyed, as it was created, through 
the imagination. It is work for a poet.” 


The military bands have gone out of 
war. The flowing banners are going 
out. The sword is being discarded. 
The war correspondent has been ma- 
rooned. Even the songs are losing 
their martial note. The British sol- 
diers in France have been marching 
not to any war song but to a common- 





place music-hall ballad, the chorus of 
which runs as follows: 


Tt’s a long way to Tipperary, 
It’s a long way to go; 
It’s a long way to Tipperary 
To the sweetest girl I know! 
Good-by, Piccadilly, 
Farewell, Leicester Square, 
It’s a long, long way to Tipperary, 
But my heart’s right there!” 


If we have had little real poetry 
about this war, it is not because our 
poets have not tried. Nearly every 
bard in England and the United States 
has published something, but very little 
of it will live even to the end of the 
war. The one poem in England that 
seems to us worth passing on is not 
Kipling’s nor Hardy’s nor Noyes’s nor 
Newbolt’s nor Chesterton’s, but the 
following from The English Review. 
It is a real poem, but it is a poem of 
peace rather than of war: 


AUGUST, 10914. 
By JoHN MASEFIELD. 


H OW still this quiet cornfield is to- 
night ; 
By an intenser glow the evening 
falls, 
Bringing, not darkness, but a deeper light; 
Among the stooks a partridge covey 
calls. 


The windows glitter on the distant hill; 
Beyond the hedge the sheep-bells in the 
fold 
Stumble on sudden music and are still; 
The forlorn pinewoods droop above the 
wold. 


An endless quiet valley reaches out 
Past the blue hills into the evening sky; 
Over the stubble, cawing, goes a rout 
Of rooks from harvest, flagging as they 
fly. 


So beautiful it is I never saw 
So great a beauty on these English fields 
Touched, by the twilight’s coming, into 
awe, 
Ripe to the soul and rich with summer’s 
yields. 


These homes, this valley spread below me 
here, 
The rooks, the tilted stacks, the beasts 
in pen, 
Have been the heartfelt things past-speak- 
ing dear 
To unknown generations of dead men, 


Who, century after century, held these 
farms, 
And, looking out to watch the changing 
sky, 
Heard, as we hear, the rumors and alarms 
Of war at hand and danger. pressing 
nigh, 


And knew, as we know, that the message 
meant 
The breaking-off of ties, the loss of 
friends, 


Death like a miser getting in his rent 
And no new stones laid where the track- 
way ends, 


The harvest not yet won, the empty bin, 
The friendly horses taken from the 
stalls, 
The fallow on the hill not yet brought in, 
The cracks unplastered in the leaking 
walls ; 


Yet heard.the news, and went discouraged 


home, 
And brooded by the fire with heavy 

mind, 
With such dumb loving of the Berkshire 

loam 


As breaks the dumb hearts of the Eng- 
lish kind. 


Then sadly rose and left the well-loved 
Downs 
And so, by ship to sea, and knew no 


more 

The fields of home, the byres, the market 
towns, 

Nor the dear outline of the English 
shore, 


But knew the misery of the soaking 
trench, 
The freezing in the rigging, the despair 
In the revolting second of the wrench 
When the blind soul is flung upon the 
air, 


And died (uncouthly, most) in foreign 
lands 
For some idea but dimly understood 
Of an English city never built by hands, 
Which love of England prompted and 
made good. 


If there be any life beyond the grave 
It must be near the men and things 
we love, 
Some power of quick suggestion how to 
save 
Touching the living soul as from above, 


An influence from the Earth from those 
dead hearts 
So passionate once, so deep, so truly 
kind, 
That in the living child the spirit starts 
Feeling companioned still, not left be- 
hind. 


Surely above these fields a spirit broods, 
A sense of many watchers muttering 
near, 
Of the lone Downland with the forlorn 
woods 
Loved to the death, inestimably dear. 


A muttering from beyond the veils of 
Death 
From long dead men, to whom this quiet 
scene 
Came among blinding tears with the last 
breath, 
The dying soldier’s vision of his queen. 


All the unspoken worship of those lives 
Spent in forgotten wars at other calis 
Glimmers upon these fields where evening 

drives 
Beauty like breath so gently darkness 
falls. 
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Darkness that makes the meadows holier 
still, 
The elm trees sadden in the hedge, a 
sigh 
Moves in the beech-clump on the haunted 
hill, 
The rising planets deepen in the sky, 


And silence broods like spirit on the brae; 
A glimmery moon begins, the moonlight 
runs 
Over the grasses of the ancient way, 
Rutted this morning by the passing guns. 


On this side of the sea, the most 
authentic verse has come from the pen 
of Percy MacKaye. The Boston Tran- 
script has published fourteen sonnets 
by him, and his “Prayer of the Peoples” 
has been widely printed by the daily 
papers. Much of his work, however, 
has the partisan rather than the poetic 
note dominant, and it is too labored to 
have a popular appeal. We print two 
of the sonnets that seem to us well 
worth saving: 


DESTINY. 


By Percy MacKaye, 
E are what we imagine, and our 
W deeds 
Are born of dreaming. Europe 
acts to-day 
Epics that little children in their play 
Conjured, and statesmen murmured in 
their creeds; 
In barrack, court and school were sown 
those seeds, 
Like Dragon’s teeth, which ripen to affray 
Their sowers. Dreams of slaughter rise 


to slay, 
And fate itself is stuff that fancy breeds. 


Mock, then, no more at dreaming, lest 
our own 

Create for us a like reality! 

Let not imagination’s soil be sown 

With arméd men, but justice, so that we 

May for a world of tyranny atone 

And dream from that despair—democracy. 


DOUBT. 
By Percy MacKaye. 


O thin, so frail the opalescent ice 
S Where yesterday, in lordly pageant, 
rose 

The monumental nations—the re- 

pose 
Of continents at peace! Realities 
Solid as earth they seemed; yet in a trice 
Their bastions crumbled in the surging 
floes 

Of unconceivable, inhuman woes, 
Gulfed in a mad, unmeaning sacrifice. 


We, who survive that world-quake, quail 
and start, 

Searching our hidden souls with dark 
surmise: 

So thin, so frail—is reason? Patient art— 

Is it all a mockery, and love all lies? 

Who sees the lurking Hun in childhood’s 
eyes? 

Is hell so near to every human heart? 


A new volume of poems (“The Congo 
and Other Poems”—Macmillan) has 
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been published by Vachel Lindsay, who 
has dropped the Nicholas from his 
name. The volume is remarkable chief- 
ly for the wide variety of its contents. 
It is as if two or three different poets 
had combined in its production. The 
first section, of “poems intended to be 
read aloud,” has broad vaudeville effects 
that are sure to excite discussion. They 
are tremendous in a way, and they add 
a distinctly new note not only to Amer- 
ican poetry but to the poetry of the 
world. Then there are other poems of 
the frailest fancy, some of them as 
simple as “Mary Had a Little Lamb,” 
that remind one strongly of Blake. In 
addition we have poems of civic in- 
spiration and a half-dozen poems on 
the European war that are good but 
not great. We reprint one of the 
shorter poems that gives an idea of one 
of Mr. Lindsay’s less known styles: 


TO MARY PICKFORD, MOVING- 
PICTURE ACTRESS. 


(On hearing she was leaving the moving- 
pictures for the stage.) 


By Vacuet LINDSAY. 


ARY PICKFORD, doll divine, 
M Year by year, and every day 
At the moving-picture play, 

You have been my valentine. 


Once a free-limbed page in hose, 
Baby-Rosalind in flower, 
Cloakless, shrinking, in that hour 
How our reverent passion rose, 
How our fine desire you won. 
Kitchen-wench another day, 
Shapeless, wooden every way. 
Next, a fairy from the sun. 


Once you walked a grown-up strand 
Fish-wife siren, full of lure, 

Snaring with devices sure 

Lads who murdered on the sand. 
But on most days just a child 
Dimpled as no grown-folk are, 

Cold of kiss as some north star, 
Violet from the valleys wild. 

Snared as innocence must be, 
Fleeing, prisoned, chained, half-dead— 
At the end of tortures dread 
Roaring cowboys set you free. 


Fly, O song, to her to-day, 

Like a cowboy ’cross the land. 
Snatch her from Belasco’s hand 
And that prison called Broadway. 
All the village swains await 

One dear lily-girl demure, 

Saucy, dancing, cold and pure, 
Elf who must return in state. 


Berton Braley gives us in Harper’s 
Weekly a sonnet that is worthy to find 
its place in future anthologies: 


TO A PHOTOGRAPHER. 
By Berton BRALEY. 
HAVE known joy and woe and toil 
| and fight; 
I have lived largely, I have dreamed 
and planned, 
And Time, the Sculptor, with a master 
hand, 
Upon my face has wrought for all men’s 
sight 





The lines and seams of Life, of growth 
and blight, 
Of struggle and of service and com- 
mand; 
And now you show me This—this 
waxen, bland 
And placid—unlined, untroubled, white! 
This is not I—this fatuous face you show 
Retouched and prettified and smoothed 
to please. 
Put back the wrinkles and the lines I 
know, 
I have spent blood and brain achieving 
these ; 
Out of the pain, the sorrow and the wrack, 
They are my scars of battlh—PUT THEM 
BACK! 


The evanescence of youth is some- 
thing, thank heaven, which youth itself 
never worries about, unless, indeed, 
one is a youthful poet. Then one wor- 
ries about the evanescence of every- 
thing. We find this in the N. Y. 
Times: 

YOUTH PLEADS. 


By JANE Burr. 


H, fill my arms with daffodils, 
And wreathe my scul in dreams, 
And build me lacy palaces, O 
men! 
And let me find the wonder-world as 
lovely as it seems— 


For I never can be beautiful again! 


There’s time enough for charity, 
For spectacles and books, ; 
There’s time to drip my heart’s blood 
from my pen, 
There’s time for bitter bickering and 
bitter, bitter looks— 
But I never can be beautiful again! 


Three quatrains by Mr. Markham ap- 
pear in The Nautilus. One of them is 
particularly fine: 


OUTWITTED. 
By Epwin MarKHAM. 
E drew a circle that shut me out— 
Heretic, rebel, a thing to flout. 
But Love and I had the wit to 


win: 
We drew a circle that took him in. 


The name of Eunice Tietjens is ap- 
pearing frequently nowadays in maga- 
zines of lesser circulation, applied to 
poems of marked quality. This from 
The Masses is not a pleasant poem— 
none of her work is pleasant—but it is 
unforgettable : 


THE DRUG CLERK. 
By Eunice TI£TJEns. 


HE drug clerk stands behind the 
counter, 
Young and dapper, debonair. . . . 


Before him burn the great unwinking 
lights, 

The hectic stars of city nights, 

Red as hell’s pit, green as a mermaid’s 
hair. 

A queer half-acrid smell is in the air. 

Behind him on the shelves in ordered rows 

With strange abbreviated names 
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Dwell half the facts of life. 
man knows 

Bottled and boxed and powdered here 

Dumb tragedies, deceptions, secret shames, 

And comedy and fear. 


That young 


Sleep slumbers here, like a great quiet sea 

Shrunk to this bottle’s compass, sleep that 
brings 

Sweet respite from the teeth of pain 

To those poor tossing things 

That the white nurses watch so thought- 
fully. 

And here again 

Dwell the shy souls of Maytime flowers 

That shall make sweeter still those poign- 
ant hours 

When wide-eyed youth looks on the face 
of love. 

_ And, for those others who have found 
too late 

The bitter fruit thereof, 


THE GERMANS IN LOUVAIN 


Here are cosmetics, powders, paints—the 
arts 

That hunted women use to hunt again 

With scented flesh for bait. 

And here is comfort for the hearts 

Of sucking babes in their first teething 
pain. 

Here dwells the 
fervid dreams, 

Fantastic, many-colored, shot with gleams 

Of ecstasy and madness, that shall come 

To some pale twitching sleeper in a 
bunk. 

And here is courage, cheaply bought, 

To cure a sick blue funk, 

And dearly paid for in the final sum. 

Here in this powdered fly is caught 

Desire more ravishing than Tarquin’s, 
* rape 

And bloody-handed murder. And at last, 

When the one weary hope is past, 

Here is the sole escape, 

The little postern in the house of breath 


substance of huge 
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Where pallid fugitives keep tryst with 
death. 

All this the drug clerk knows, and there 
he stands 

Young and dapper, debonair. .. . 

He rests a pair of slender hands, 

Much manicured, upon'the counter there 

And speaks: “No, we don’t carry no 
pomade. 

We only cater to the high-class trade.” 


What is far and away the best poem 
in any of the magazines for months is 
one which, because of its length, we 
can not reprint and which we haven't 
the heart to mutilate. It is a poem en- 
titled “Interim,” which takes up six 
pages of the September Forum, and is 
written by Edna St. Vincent Millay. It 
is even greater than her poem “Rena- 
scence,” which made such a stir when 
published in “The Lyric Year.” 


WHEN THE GERMANS ENTERED LOUVAIN—A WAR 
NARRATIVE BY WILL IRWIN 


The descriptive and narrative literature of the war has been very meager. War correspond- 


ents have not been encouraged by either side. 


No correspondents at all have been allowed with 


the German army. But it so happens that four American newspaper representatives blundered 
into the midst of the German troops just as they were entering Louvain, and became prisoners 


for a number of days. 


One of these, Will Irwin, gives us, in Collier's, the first vivid glimpse 


of the German army in action that we have seen since the war began. 


O WE started—Cobb, Dosch, Mc- 
S Cutcheon, and I—in a Brussels city 
taxicab whose driver was willing 
to take a chance for an extra tip. We 
had just arrived. We knew nothing of 
Belgian geography. Only one of us had 
any knowledge whatever of French. We 
did not even know where we were going. 
On the way out, however, we stopped at 
the house of a well-informed American, 
who gave our chauffeur a kind of itiner- 
ary. “Let him follow that!” said he, 
“and keep on until he’s stopped!” I re- 
member now that I caught the word 
“Louvain.” Louvain, the name that is 
written on the heart of the world, meant 
nothing to us then... 

We were in the open country now, tho, 
indeed, the perfectly crowned European 
road ran between dirt footpaths, as in a 
city park. Suddenly, now, the roads had 
become inhabited and all the pedestrians 
were walking in our direction—a steady 
flow toward Brussels. Everyone carried 
something—a suit case, an old-fashioned 
country bag, a round bundle tied up in 
bedding. This advance guard was mainly 
men or young women, and they walked 
briskly ; some of them were even talking 
or laughing. The line came on and on, 
and presently we were in the zone of old 
women, of children, of whole families, of 
the more heayily burdened. Two old 
ladies tottered weakly along, carrying 
bundles across their backs. They wore 
those ridiculous little purple-flowered bon- 
nets of the 1880 period which the Belgian 
countrywoman keeps for her best; beside 
them a young boy struggled with a child’s 
wagon, full to everflowing. A whole fam- 
ily passed. The children grouped round 


an overburdened mother, each carrying a 
bundle. The father trundled a wheel- 
barrow, shaded by an umbrella, and con- 
taining, among much bedding, a pair of 
baby twins, sound asleep. A fringe of 
rolled umbrellas surrounded the edges of 
the load. Everyone, in fact, carried um- 
brellas—provision against sleeping in the 
fields during one of the summer rains of 
Brabant. 


O ONE spoke, but no one wept 
N either. The world was struck si- 
lent, dumb. The only sound was 
the shuffling of their feet along the dry 
pathway. Dosch, who had seen the San 
Francisco disaster, remarked on that: “It 
was just that way in San Francisco.” 
Here and there a family, more opulent or 
more lucky than the rest, had horse 
transport. Mainly the vehicles were farm 
wagons, drawn by a single, great-necked 
Flemish horse which plodded sullenly with 
its overload of household treasures, of 
bedding, of cooking utensils, and of peo- 
ple. An aristocratic landau trotted more 
briskly through the crowd. A peasant girl 
drove it; in its double seats were three 
women in fashionable clothes and two 
priests. The women, looking ever and 
again back on the road, were crying softly 
into their handkerchiefs—the only tears I 
saw. And once again there was a fash- 
ionable English tan-colored trap, com- 
mandeered from I know not where—for 
a farm horse drew it. Among these 
larger vehicles threaded the dogcarts of 
Flanders—the owner pushing from be- 
hind, the dog auxiliary plodding soberly be- 
tween the front wheels. And among these 
people, as among the increasing crowd of 
pedestrians on the footpath, silence. . 


ie us lay a rise in the road 
which seemed to command a bet- 

ter view of the little town. There 
were still a few refugees along the road 
—all, however, coming our way. If they 
could walk along that road, so could we, 
said the bolder spirits of the party. At 
this moment came frantic protests in 
Cockney English from an automobile 
which had drawn up beside ours. It con- 
tained two British moving-picture men 
with their camera. 

“Better keep out, gov’ner,” said one of 
them. “We're getting ready to hurry back. 
There’s fighting just beyond. We filmed 
a Belgian troop of cavalry going into 
action, an’ filmed ’em twenty minutes later 
coming back with half the saddles empty.” 

Yet it drew us—that rise—with a kind 
of fascination. And at last we cut loose 
and started, telling the chauffeur to wait 
our return. 

The refugees were still dragging on, but 
at a quickened pace. I stopped them now 
and then to ask for news. None could 
give any; but always was there the same 
pathetic question: “Are the French and 
English here?” And always, when I 
answered “No,” the questioner settled in- 
to his expression of hopeless stolidity 
before he plodded on. The firing had 
stopped now; the unnatural silence settled 
again over earth and air and people. Still 
rose the column of smoke beyond. We 
thought then that it was the village of 
Louvain burning—forecast of its fate a 
week later. I know better now; it was 
only some dry brush back of the town, 
set on fire by the late skirmish... . 

Now suddenly, round a bend of the 
road, appeared a tavern—“Le Lion Rouge 
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de Belgique”’—terminating a long village 
street which curved out of sight. That 
was Louvain, said a passerby! and he 
repeated that pathetic question about the 
French and the English. ... 


UR street curved sharply. We were 
in a narrow thorofare, bordered 
by the overhanging second stories 

of the Middle Ages. Suddenly uniforms 
flashed into sight, crossing the street. 
They were eight worn, hatless Belgian 
soldiers on a dodging run—their shoul- 
ders hunched, their guns dragging behind 
them. They disappeared into a doorway. 
“Looks like street fighting!” we said. 
“Let’s hurry on.” The silent populace, 
I noticed, were all looking up the street. 

And then—twenty yards before us—a 
man on a bicycle shot out of an alley, 
stopped, and turned. Behind him came 
a man on horseback, a rifle slung over 
his shoulder. He, too, pulled up. They 
wore gray uniforms. They wore spiked 
helmets—they were Germans! 

The man on the horse was tall, lithe, 
tanned to a brick-red. He stood looking 
over the populace with a kind of sarcastic 
smile. And suddenly both men unslung 
their rifles. 

We all had, I think, the same thought. 
Belgians behind—Germans before—street 
firing about to begin. I ran for a door- 
way, and found it amply occupied by one 
of our party. Losing no time, I got up 
an alley which the members of our ex- 
pedition called afterward by my name. 
Dosch followed. Alone, McCutcheon 
stood his ground, posting himself at the 
entrance of the alley ready to go when 
the firing really did commence. 

There was no firing; we began to per- 
ceive that the Belgians had been simply 
running away to hide. Now came other 
horsemen to join the first scout. The road 
was blocked in that,direction. Aimlessly, 
we wandered back the way we had come. 
We neared “Le Lion Rouge de Belgique” 
—and lo! we were beholding the passage 
of an army! 


T WAS the head of the line. First 
came motorcycles; then bicycles; then 
troop after troop of Uhlan lancers, 

dust-gray men on coal-black horses, riding 
as tho on parade. The knots of people in 
the streets began to press forward, as 
tho drawn by a fascination of curiosity 
stronger than their fears; and we pressed 
on with them. The cavalry was still going 
on—gray, grim, perfectly ordered. As we 
came near “Le Lion Rouge,” a new de- 
tachment was passing. At the head rode 
a scout; I saw him outlined against the 
sky, and he remains a photograph to my 
memory. He was a tall, lean man on a 
long, lean bay horse. He rode with the 
short English stirrup, his knees up toward 
the withers. He held his gun, unslung, 
by the grip and trigger, and he faced us 
as he rode. His whole attitude was that 
of tense alertness. No one in the crowd 


moved. That attitude meant business. 
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T MUST have been just afterward 
| when, down the straggling village 
street which leads toward Brussels, 
came a heavy shot, followed by the 
lighter “whip” of a service rifle and, after 
a moment, by a scattering volley. “Street 
firing has begun,” we thought. It was 
not that, I know now; it was the thing 
which the world has already come to 
know by the polite word “reprisals.” 

A whirring, very irritating in that 
stretched silence which followed, sounded 
from above. We looked up. A heavy 
gray biplane, flying very low, was run- 
ning overhead—the eye of the column. 

There was a short space between each 
detachment. And in the interval the silent 
crowd—not even a child cried—would 
come out of the doorways and creep 
cautiously toward the corner. 

Until now we had held to the theory 
that this was only a cavalry dash on 
Brussels—-for we had seen only cavalry 
so far. But as we listened there came a 
sound heavier than the ring of hoofs on 
the macadam roads; and then—singing. 
Round the corner swung the head of an 
infantry brigade giving full voice to “Die 
Wacht am Rhein.” They were singing 
in absolute time; they were singing in 
parts, like a trained chorus! Never have 
I heard anything quite like the beat and 
ring of their marching. They wore heavy, 
knee-high cowhide boots; and those boots, 
propelled by heavy, stalwart German bod- 
ies, struck the roads with a concerted 
shuffling thump which shook the earth. 
Singing sounded behind us—‘Hail to the 
War Lord.” Along that street by which 
we had entered Louvain came another 
column of infantry, timed perfectly to fit 
into the plan of march. 

This regiment, I take it, must have 
been recruited in some intellectual center. 
Half the men wore spectacles; they had 
the sharp faces characteristic of the Ger- 
man scholar. Intent on their singing and 
their marching, looking neither right nor 
left, they shuffled and stamped on to con- 
quest and death. It had become a horde 
by now—cavalry, infantry, artillery, cav- 
alry, infantry, artillery, rolling, pouring 
toward Brussels and toward France. . . 


LL that night we woke at intervals 
A to hear the rumble, rumble, rumble 
of great steel machines, the shuf- 
fling tramp of great human machines, the 
pop-pop of automobiles and motorcycles 
running at top speed, the buzzing as of 
giant bees from the aeroplanes overhead. 
All that night we rose at intervals to see 
the square before the station piling up 
with the rear-guard tonnage of an army. 
The horde was still pouring through when 
we awoke. It was to pour through with- 
out intermission for three days, until 
earth and air and sky became all one great 
gray machine to manufacture death, until 
even the eternal singing became not a 
cheering sound but only the buzzing of 
the wheels. 
That morning—it was Thursday—Cobb, 








elected spokesman because of his cordial 
ways and his wit, had two interviews with 
the Adjutant. He came back from the 
first one, grinning broadly. 

“Well, boys,” he said, “we’re still the 
wheeze of the German army!” The Ad- 
jutant, too, had roared when he heard of 
the taxicab. He, too, had translated, and 
the Palais de Justice had rung with Ger- 
manic laughter. 

“I should say, gentlemen,” Cobb quoted 
the Adjutant, “that you owe your present 
delicate situation to an inordinate desire 
for. travel or to an excessive appetite. 
You know we have no correspondents 
with the German army.” 

“Well, you’ve got four now!” said Cobb. 

“I know—and it’s not your fault, since 
we came to you, not you to us,” said the . 
Adjutant. “At the same time it would 
be dangerous for you, and certainly indis- 
creet for us, to send you through our 
lines to Brussels now. There have been 
reprisals along the road. Some of our 
men become brutes when their comrades 
are attacked, and some fool lieutenant 
might exceed his authority.” The Adju- 
tant spoke perfect English—even a little 
American slang. His sister-in-law came 
from Dayton, Ohio, and he had visited 
that city. 


N a second interview the Adjutant gave 
| some orders disguised as polite ad- 
vice. “The Secret Service has already 
reported your presence and movements,” 
he said. “In giving yourselves up at once 
you acted discreetly. I have sent word 
forward to your Minister, and I should 
not be surprised to hear from him to- 
night. Remain quietly in your hotel. Go 
out to meals if you wish, go out for a 
drink if you wish, but show no curiosity 
about our movements, and talk as little 
as possible with our officers and men. 
Take no notes. Avoid out-of-the-way 
quarters of the town. You are our guests, 
but we are very busy. I shall send for 
you when it is time to go.” 

All day Thursday we waited while the 
horde rolled on, and all day Friday. M. 
Salle found us a heavenly Flemish cook, 
a little woman with a Rembrandt Ma- 
donna face and a motherly care for the 
stranger. She could have made a paste- 
board box into a salad. Of meat there 
was supposed to be none in Louvain; but 
every day she found somehow a piece of 
fresh veal or of ham. Poor soul, she 
was approaching the time for her child, 
and it was near her house that the de- 
struction of Louvain began. We walked 
down to her house for meals; once we 
made an expedition to get a bath; other- 
wise we read, played cards, talked—and 
waited. Every time an automobile coursed 
round the corner. we rose, taking it for 
the messenger from the embassy. And 
all the while that gray flood which seemed 
to be engulfing the world rolled forever 
on, as certain and regular as time, as end- 
less as eternity. 
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THE MAN “AWAY OVER THERE”’”—A STUDY OF THE 
HUMAN PROBLEM IN BUSINESS 


In this article, contributed to Current Opinion by James Logan, vigorous expression is given 
by the writer to his opinion of the executive whose policy it is to steal subordinates from other 


concerns instead of developing them inside his own organization. 


Mr. Logan is not preaching 


an abstract theory. He is General Manager of the’ United States Envelope Company, and is 
widely known among business men—especially in New England—as a progressive and able busi- 


ness executive. 


OU ask the question, “When 

selecting men for executive 

positions, shall we go outside 

of our organization or shall 

we promote from our own 
ranks? Shall we depend on an in- 
fusion of new blood or shall we de- 
velop our own raw material ?” 

With many people the only thing 
that really looks good is the thing 
which is “away over there.” 

For example, in riding through the 
country (provided you run your auto- 
mobile slowly enough so that you can 
take in the beauty of “God’s great out- 
of-doors”), the field near at hand 
shows the hills, the hollows, the rocks 
and the stubble, while the field on the 
other side of the valley looks like a 
lawn; but when you get near enough 
to make a critical examination you 
find that that field, too, has its propor- 
tion of hills, hollows, rocks and stubble. 

And again, in making investments, 
men have often passed by splendid op- 
portunities near at home which gave 
promise of a splendid return, but the 
investment “away over there” of which 
they knew little or absolutely nothing 
had an attraction which captured their 
money, and later on they found they 
had purchased a gold brick. 

In like manner in the selection of 
men, men sometimes see wonderful ca- 
pacity in the man “away over there” 
who may be in the employ of a com- 
petitor and utterly fail to appreciate 
the faithfulness, efficiency and, what 
may count for more than these, the 
loyalty of the man near at hand. 

They forget that when they are 
negotiating with the man “away over 
there” only his good points are on ex- 
hibition, but after the engagement has 
been made and the man begins to work 
then his weak points are developed, 
and it often happens that when the 
debits and credits have all been set 
down and a balance struck and com- 
parisons made with men over whom 
this man has been promoted, then they 
first learn to value their own man, who 
was so near that his weak points were 
noted and set down to his debit, while 


his good points were entirely over- 
looked. 

Some managers can see a wonderful 
capacity in the man “away over there” 
and appear to labor under the impres- 
sion that if they can secure that man’s 
services their success will be assured; 
but how often failure and disappoint- 
ment have been the result of such a 
transfer. And the reason for failure 
often lies right on the surface. In the 


old place there was a momentum which 


this man did not create. Perhaps (tho 
not always), he may have given the 
acquired momentum direction, but that 
momentum was not his. He did not 
create it and he could not transfer it 
to the other concern, and this man who 
has been transferred sees perhaps for 
the first time that his success in his 
former position was the result of train- 
ing which he did not give, and of 
faithfulness, loyalty and “know how” 
on the part of scores or hundreds of 
other men and women who got no 
credit whatever but who furnished 
their due proportion of the elements 
which made for success. 

It is one problem to direct a force 
of men or women who have been 
through years of training, and quite 
another problem to direct a body of 
men and women who have never been 
taught how to do things right, and this 
is usually the team which the man hired 
from “away over there” is expected to 
make good with. The bare fact that 
one must look elsewhere for line offi- 
cers is good evidence that privates 
and non-commissioned officers have not 
been well trained. 

Many employers make the mistake 
of never training men themselves, but 
depend on men hired from their com- 
petitors or from other outside sources. 
No doubt it may be wise at times to 
go outside and get an “infusion of new 
blood.” It is sometimes an absolute 
necessity, for an organization can be- 
come hidebound in methods. But on 
general principles I have no hesitation 
whatever in saying if you want good 
men who will fit into your working 
organization you must be willing to 





pay the price of training your own 
men. 

One of the intangible assets which 
cannot be set down in the dollars and 
cents column and added up, and yet 
which determines the figures which 
will finally appear in the Profit and 
Loss account, is the asset of Loyalty 
and Good-Will, and an employer has no 
right to expect loyalty from his men if, 
when higher positions of responsibility 
are to be filled, men from the outside 
are promoted over the heads of faith- 
ful and loyal men who often are more 
competent than the man who has been 
brought in from “away over there.” 

Promotions are often made where 
the person promoted fails to make 
good. A man may do splendid work 
as a lieutenant or “second in com- 
mand” and yet miserably fail as a cap- 
tain; but I do not believe there are so 
many failures in the promotions from 
the ranks as from the promotions from 
the outside. 

Some years ago, during the late 
Governor Draper’s administration, the 
Governor called together at the State 
House for conference on Industrial 
Education some thirty odd presidents 
and managers of the larger industries 
of the Commonwealth, and at that 
meeting I gave expression to the 
thoughts here set down. 

A gentleman sitting next to the 
writer, but whom he did not then 
know, said, “There have not been 
truer words spoken in this conference.” 
He then added, “We have in our or- 
ganization some hundred and thirty 
odd men as superintendents and fore- 
men, and perhaps I am to blame in not 
being able to make wise selections; but 
I can truthfully say that for ten years 
I have not hired a single man from 
outside who in my judgment proved 
superior to men who were so near to 
me that I saw their weak points and 
failed to appreciate their good points, 
two of which you have named; and 
those two points, loyalty and faithful- 
ness, are worth much more than execu- 
tive ability if loyalty and tact are lack- 
> J 


ing. 
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All of the foregoing presupposes that 
there is to be selection and training in 
the men promoted. Formerly no such 
selections were made. In the old days 
business was usually started in a small 
way, and in the office a young man was 
hired as bookkeeper, and he did pretty 
much all the office work that was not 
done by the proprietor. In time, as 
the business grew, another clerk was 
hired and in the course of years the 
office staff had grown till there were a 
dozen clerks and the man who chanced 
to be hired first became the head clerk. 
The only qualification that he ever had 
for the place was that he had happened 
to be hired first. Being chief clerk, in 
time he became superintendent, agent 
or manager, and at each promotion, in- 
stead of growing to fill the place, the 
position was shrunk to fit him. 
Wonderful strides have been made 
in developing the forces of nature and 
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the inventor and mechanic have so per- 
fected machinery that it has become 
almost human. In doing his work the 
mechanical inventor studies out a ma- 
chine in which all the parts are to work 
together to produce a given result. 
But he deals with inanimate material; 
his work is wrought out along fixed 
mechanical lines; he knows in advance 
just how each gear, spring, cam, pulley 
and lever will do its work. Its power 
to do is a mechanical certainty. He 
does not give to his machine any lati- 
tude whatever, and all the initiative 
must come from him. He thinks, so to 
speak, for each part of the machine. 
The executive must also be an in- 
ventor; he, too, studies out a working 
machine, where all the parts are to 
work in harmony to produce a,given 
result. But he deals not with inani- 
mate material, however cunningly de- 
vised and put together, but with men 








with wonderful possibilities of initia- 
tive to help or hinder the working of 
the great organization. 

The organizing executive must have 
a knowledge of men exactly as a me- 
chanical engineer must have a knowl- 
edge of materials and mechanics. The 
right men must be selected, trained and 
fitted into their proper places in this 
vast industrial machine, and these men 
must have in their make-up a harmoni- 
ous blending of science, practice, and, 
in addition, commercial efficiency. The 
success of every business hinges on 
this one thing—ability to select, prop- 
erly train and manage men. We have 
standardized methods and machines, 
but we can never standardize human 
beings. The individual equation must 
always be considered, for that is the 
controlling factor. It is more than an 
educational or industrial problem—it 
is a human problem. 


“THE SON OF THE OLD MAN” AND HIS CHANCES OF 


BUSINESS SUCCESS 


James D. Adams vividly describes, in this contribution to CurRENT OPpINion, the trials and 
difficulties that beset the son of a father who has made a success in business. Mr. Adams is an 
advertizing man who has a shrewd insight into human nature as it reveals itself in business, 
and he exposes to view here not only an economic waste but a pathetic drama that is going 


on in innumerable business concerns. 


In this article, as in the preceding article, and in others 


that will follow, Current Opinion is bringing into view the neglected human element which is, 
after all, the greatest single factor in business life. 


HERE is only one kind of a 

successful business man and 

that is the self-made kind. 

If you, the owner of a busi- 

ness, concede that to be a 
truism, then the probabilities are that 
you are very effectively killing any 
possibility of your son’s being success- 
ful. 

To develop the theme‘ logically, I 
will try to define a successful business 
man. He is a clear, quick, concise 
thinker, analytical but decisive and 
constructive. His will is strong and 
steadfast. He is courageous and self- 
reliant, but cautious. He is honest be- 
cause of a philosophical understanding 
of the idiocy of dishonesty. His judg- 
ments are thoughtful and sound. Pro- 
fessionally he knows men and how to 
manage them; he knows business prin- 
ciples and the forces involved in the 
conduct of business. He has a lot 
more, but these qualities will suffice to 
make my point. For please observe 
that they are acquired qualities; that 
is to say, they are qualities which not 
one in a thousand young men possesses 
on leaving college and which there- 
fore have to be developed in some way 
during the formative years preceding 
thirty. But how? 

There is but one way to develop the 
mind or body, and that is by exercize. 
Now few people ever exercize physic- 
ally except to gain something—to win 
games, to get somewhere, to preserve 





or restore health. In the same way the 
mental qualities of the successful busi- 
ness man are developed only through 
the exercize involved in getting and 
holding jobs, in business struggles, in 
solving business problems, in winning 
business battles. Naturally, the greater 
the exercize the more rapid and thoro 
will be the development. Therefore is 
not my contention proved, that a suc- 
cessful business man is self-made, in- 
asmuch as_tMe qualities which make 


him successful were developed wholly . 


by mental exercize which he forced 
himself to undergo in order to attain 
desired rewards? 

There is one type of man—almost 
every large business has a representa- 
tive—who has practically no chance to 
become successful. He is known as 
“The Son of the Old Man.” 

This is a terrible economic waste, 
for potentially the sons of the big men 
who have built up great industries 
ought to be the most promising man- 
material we have. But under ordinary 
conditions they haven’t a fair chance. 

I recall an example. The son came 
to us from college—a nice enough boy 
but without much fiber. His life in 
college had been too-easy. The fond 
father (whom we all loved by the way) 
meaning to do the right thing by his 
son, suppressed with Spartan fortitude 
a desire immediately to put said son 
on the Board and share with him the 
front office, insisting on the contrary 





that Ralph should first “learn the busi- 
ness.” 

Ralph accordingly galloped through 
the various departments, about three 
months to each, supposedly learning in 
that time what it took the executive 
head of the department half a life-time 
to learn. He was really very nice 
about it—never tried to patronize his 
chief of the moment, usually went 
through the form of asking permission 
to be absent Saturday and Monday for 
week-ends, put on overalls in the shop 
with a democratic comradery which a 
local reporter worked up into quite a 
spirited story, tried not to bother the 
willing office boys and clerks too much 
with his personal errands, and was 
really as decent and inoffensive a “son 
of the old man” as I have ever known. 

But where was the struggle, where 
was the exercize to develop the charac- 
ter and stamina of the successful busi- 
ness man? He didn’t have to worry 
about his job. He didn’t have to make 
good. He didn’t have to figure out 
how he was to get the job of the man 
above him. Business to him was about 
as serious an undertaking as a trip to 
Europe. 

Who of us heads was to put the fear 
of the blue envelope into his soul or 
even impose ordinary office discipline? 
The Old Man would have backed us 
up, but it would have seemed ungra- 
cious to cause him the pain and the 
wifely recriminations which would have 
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resulted. As a matter of fact, the 
heads either made a chum of the boy, 
toadied to him, or ignored him, and ob- 
servation has since convinced me that 
these are the attitudes of department 
heads toward ninety-nine out of a hun- 
dred “Sons of the Old Man.” 


HE above is a true instance, so 
T I can not carry it to a dramatic 

conclusion and show the business, 
finally in Ralph’s control, declining to 
ignominious bankruptcy. As a matter 
of fact, he is now secretary, has a fine 
office and an attractive stenographer, 
is married and has a beautiful home, 
drives down in his car every morning, 
and attends to a few unimportant de- 
tails of the business with reasonable 
intelligence. 

But just the same he has no more 
chance to be the splendid type of busi- 
ness man that his father is than a 
milk-fed Pomeranian has to be a pit 
fighter. His character has been sacri- 
ficed to family pride—to the false idea 
of the “divine right of the owner.” 

There is another case with which I 
am familiar where the same result 
was arrived at by an entirely different 
process. 

The “Old Man” in this instance was 
of the hard - headed, narrow - minded 
type and allowed no nonsense of any 
sort. Bill, the son, was tolerated in 
the business simply because that was 
the cheapest way to support him. The 
Old Man apparently considered him a 
worthless specimen and treated him 
with studied contempt. Under such 
conditions no impressionable boy could 
be anything but irresponsible and 
shiftless. Any office boy had a fairer 
chance. 

This problem is not a new one. 
Every wise father has worried over it 
and occasionally one goes so far as 
to attempt to solve it by placing his 
son with his banker, broker or with 
some concern of whom he buys heavily. 
A banker once told me of an amusing 
instance. One of his millionaire clients 
asked that his son be taken into the 
bank. “Certainly,” said the banker, 
“we will take him at the usual salary 
to start—$15; but I must ask that for 
the present he stay at home, for we 
are short of desk room.” 


| HAVE known a lot of these young 
brokers and bankers. Fine fellows 
they certainly are— jolly, quick- 
witted, clever, good mixers and enter- 
tainers; thoroly at ease on all social oc- 
casions. They have a smart jargon of 
the street and I suppose know a good 
deal about the intricacies of finance; 
but they most certainly do not measure 
up to the standard of a successful busi- 
ness man. They have known from the 
start that influence rather than person- 
al ability would achieve their advance- 
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Sciences 
Labor in the 
Cause of 
Better Light 


XPERIMENTING 

side by side with the 
chemist who searches the 
rare metals for a new fila- 
ment—with the spectros- 
copist who ‘‘puts the rain- 
bow underthe microscope” 
to testa new light’s quality 
—the physicist, the metal- 
lurgist, the engineer and 
workers in many fields of 
science labor unceasingly 
in our Research Labora- 
tories at Schenectady, 
where MAZDA Service 
centers. 


For to better the light that you 
enjoy—to make it brighter and 
even more inexpensive, is the chief 
mission of MAZDA Service. 


And so this chosen corps of ex- 
perts studies and tests and experi- 
ments, day after day —searching 
incessantly to find and to supply 
tothe various makersof MAZDA 
Lampsthe newest ideas in lighting, 
and to direct them to the best ma- 
terials and the most efficient meth- 
ods of construction—so that every 
MAZDA Lamp, buy it where you 
will or when you will, may a/aways 
represent the best lamp that science 
has developed up to that time. 


GEJcurenas Evectric COMPANY 


AZDA 





“Not the name of a thing 
but the mark of a ‘Site 
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sible musical effect. 





| the supremacy of the ANGELUS. 


: Knabe-Angelus—Grands and Uprights 
“| Emerson-Angelus—Grands and Uprights 
: Lindeman & Sons-Angelus— Uprights 








from EDWIN H. LEMARE, Official Organist 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition 


The appointment of Mr. Lemare is a fitting recognition of his © 
extraordinary musicianship, and his praise of the Angelus like- 
wise is a fitting recognition of the unapproachable qualities that 
have made the Angelus the only player capable of producing every pos- 


Those most competent to judge are the most profuse in 
their praise of the artistic possibilities of the ANGELUS. 


Joseph Hofmann and Eugene D’Albert—Master pianists; Kocian and | 
Kreisler—Master violinists; Sembrich and DeReszke—Master vocalists; ‘ 
| Mascagni—Master composer; Pavlowa and Lopoukowa—Premier danseuses ; 
| all who know music in its various forms and manifestations are of one mind as to 


Angelus Piano—An upright made expressly for the 
Angelus i 
. In Canada—The Gourlay-Angelus and Angelus Piano °: 
Any of these instruments can be played by hand in the usual manner 


THE WILCOX & WHITE CO., Meriden, Conn. 
Business Established 1877 233 REGENT ST., LONDON = Agencies all over the world a 


Telegraph our expense for address of nearest representative 


‘Any pianist or musician must admit the — 
wonderful virtuosity of the ANGELUS. | 
As a means of artistic interpretation it 

i 
ANGELUS, with its wonderful devices for | 
phrasing and emphasizing notes, should be | 
welcomed by all true musicians.” 








s, inmy opinion, absolutely unique. The © 


Words of Praise for the 


ANGELUS 


PLAYER-PIANO 























Zen ARMY AUCTION onal 


~ Saddles $3.00 up|Army Revolvers $1.65 
** B-L Rifl 





leq Bridl -90 ** jes 3s 298 
Nw Team Harness 21.85 ‘‘| ‘‘ Swords . . 
“ 15 **) ** 7 Shot Carbine 3.50 ** 





gs, pair « « 
we Tents « « « § 2.85“*iNew Uniforms . 1.50 
Colts Cal. 45 Revolver $7.45. Ctgs.leeach, 15 
hs Acres Government Auction Bargains illustrated 
and described in 420 large page wholesale and 
retail cyclopedia catalogue, mailed 25 cents 
East and 30 cents West.of the Mississippi River. 
























Made of 
thick furred glossy 
black dog skins 


Above are lined with lamb skins. Price with 
mohair fleece linings $4.50. Any buyer not en- 
tirely satisfied may return them before soiling 
and have his money. Our illustrated catalog gives 
measure directions and a whole lot of other in- 
formation about custom tanning of hides and 
skins with hair or fur on; coat, robe and rug 
making; taxidermy and head mounting; also 
seg! fur goods and big mounted game heads 
we sell. 

THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 

R ester, N. Y. 











for publica- 
tion. Big 


money writing song poems. Past experience un- 
necessary. Our 
We accept available work for publication and se- 


cure copyright in your name. Our composing staff 


best of any company of its kind. Have paid hundreds | 
Send us your song poems or | 


of dollars to writers. 
melodies today or write for instructive booklet — 
it’s free. Marks-Goldsmith Co., Dept. 14, Wash., D. Cc. 





proposition positively unequaled. | 





is of too great importance fo. 
you to neglect it. You can 
avoid dangerous colds and 
Coughs from varying tempera- 
tures in your home by having a 
Vy, Cabinet 
‘iy COs Thermometer 
haat, No. 6110, 3-toch, of $p- ies 
Diano finis: mahogan . Sliv 
Posited figures and saagnityia mereury tube. 
Most dealers sell Tycos Cabinet Ther- 
mometers. Go to your dealer first. If he 
does not have them or will not order for 
ou, send us his name and address with 
50 and we will send you one. When 
ordering give the number''5110.”" Booklet 
Health and Comfort" on request, 


Taylor /nstrument Companies 


202 West Avenue, Rochester, N.Y. 
There’s a Tycos Thermometer for Every Purpose 











ment. Struggle there was none—ex- 
ercize there was none — development 
none. 

Why will parents persist in the de- 
lusion that they are helping their sons 
by using influence to win promotion 
for them? It would be as reasonable 
to bribe the opposing players in foot- 
ball to yield readily to the son’s languid 
efforts, or to send along a professional 
to perform the difficult shots in golf. 


HE error seems to arise from a 
Tr too shallow definition of success. 
These parents measure success 
wholly by rank and salary and not at 
all by the development of business 
character and ability. They feel that 
when the son, with an office-boy’s men- 
tal equipment, has been crowded onto 
the Board of Directors and made a 
nominal officer of the company, he is, 
per se, a successful business man. The 
father feels that he has done his duty 
by the boy, entirely overlooking the 
fact that he has deprived him of the 
fun of the fight, of the splendid ex- 
hilaration of grappling with opportun- 
ity and winning. For some curious 
reason he dreads the thought of the 
son repeating his own early struggles, 
even tho he looks back on those strug- 
gles with infinite pride and satisfaction. 
This all gets back to the first propo- 
sition that a successful business man 
is self-made. There is but one possible 
chance for a boy so unfortunate as to 
have hanging over his future the black 
cloud of a successful father, and that is 
to shake hands with the old gentleman 
some invigorating October morning 
and go out and get a job. 


OES that sound so terrible — to 
|) start the game without a handi- 
cap, back among the strong 
men who don’t need to be coddled and 
helped along, but who mean to — and 
will—succeed because they are made 
of the stuff that does succeed? 
It must be that the young man hasn’t 
a clear conception of how wonderful 
and absorbing is a business life. He 
must look upon it as a sort of drudgery 
which one must endure in order to win 
the delights which money brings. That 
is a pitifully wrong conception. You 
rarely find a business man wasting any 
time spending money—he is having too 
good a time making it. It would be 
like giving up football to play bean bag. 
If the boy in college had some way 
of learning the history of the last fifty 
years of business in this country: its 
titanic battles, revolutions, piracies, 
feuds, intrigues, treasure islands, wild 
adventures and hairbreadth escapes; 
the slow growth of its philosophy and 
ethics; its statesmen and generals and 
buccaneers; if he could read the epics 
of advertizing campaigns that in a few 
weeks changed the mode of life and 


























































ex- thought of millions; if he could read 
ent of world markets won by Napoleonic 
strategy; if he could thus get some 
de- understanding of what business is, he 
bas would enter it with the fanatic zeal 
ion which drove the youth of other periods 
o* into a martial career. 
ot- 
nid ND that is the spirit a boy must 
nal Ate if he is to succeed, for the 
campaigning is rough and com- 
missions are not easily won. It has 
ion been estimated that it takes ten years | 
ss. to learn enough about business and de- 
os velop a sufficiently strong character to 
at deserve promotion to an executive posi- 
ess tion. That probably sounds discourag- 
lat ing to the boy who is counting on 
wl spending his quickly-won millions at 
ito thirty; but is it not a reasonable con- 
a dition? 
as, A lawyer or doctor is not expected 
he to get started much before thirty, and 
ity yet these professions are certainly not 
he more difficult to learn than business. 
he For modern business is a profession—a 
- profession so broad and complex, de- 
ol manding so high a development of 
al character and specialized knowledge, 
he that comparatively few men have yet 
a attained in it a high proficiency. 
8- There is another phase to this “Son of 
om the Old Man” problem which holds per- 
” haps a more serious menace than the 
“" sacrifice of individual men. Through 
” family control this poorly equipped son 
is fairly certain to be in time elevated 
ok to the president of the business. Now 
” an ornamental secretary and director 
can do comparatively little harm; but 
is an incompetent president is another 
matter. A compiling of the records 
to would show that an appalling propor- 
i- tion of failures are directly traceable 
ig to the incompetency of second-genera- 
id tion management. 
id Finally, if this discussion proves any- 
le thing it most certainly demonstrates 
that the fellow without family, wealth 
" or influence has a golden opportunity 
a1 in business. 
le 
'y SOCIAL VALUE OF 
n ADVERTISING 
: WV "spent by the enormous sums 
spent by the American people 
d for advertising serve a social 
purpose or not has been a subject of 
; wide disagreement among thinking 
r people. Many professors of economics 
: have questioned the social value of 
é advertising. Some have gone so far 
‘ as to characterize present-day adver- 
1 tising as “mere effrontery in puffing 
: your wares” and to consider it largely 
j a waste from the social standpoint. 
1 They admit that advertising has a 
: desirable effect in extending the con- 
@ sumption of certain lines of goods, 
i but consider that this result is over- 





shadowed by the fact that a large 





DEVELOPMENT OF A SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS MAN 














Good Li ht In your store ff 
2 In your office [= 

In your store and wine PY' "(ews 
dow, good light displays 
merchandise well and makes 
seeing easy and comfortable. 
Customers stay longer, and 
purchase more; they speak 
well of the store and visit it 
often, without always know- 
ing why. Stores with good 
light have an advantage 
over stores with poor light. 

In your office good light 
makes seeing easy and 
comfortable for everyone. ™& 
Employees earn more money “Good tight is anractive and ean be 
for you by doing more and ——-“™™?™* Meow the lness 
better work with fewer mistakes, and with fewer 
headaches and absences due to eyestrain. You 
see and work better yourself. 

Good light can be made to cost less (less 
current) than poor light when you know the facts. 
Macbeth-Evans Lighting Equipment 
(with Alba and Decora Glassware) 
for stores, offices, factories, business buildings, institutions 
and residences, gets more and better light from the same 
current (saves you money). Alba and Decora Globes 
and Shades on Macbeth-Evans Fixtures are attractive, 
soften the light (take out the eye-irritation), direct it where 
needed (make it usable), and turn the harsh, brilliant glare 
of tungsten lamps into an agreeable light that is easy to 

see by and work by (increased efficiency). 


. . i] 
Good Light is easy to get 
when you know the facts—frequently it only requires some simple changes in 4 


your equipment. The following articles on good light tell the facts. 














1—Homes 4—Stores 7—Hotels 10—Hospitals 
2—Department Stores 5—Offices 8—Banks 11—Churches m 
3—Restaurants 6—Clubs 9—Theatres > sp-s 








Send me 
Individual 
Suggestions and 

Lighting Infor- 
mation on Subjects 


Macbeth-Evans Glass Co “s Y Scishia 
Pittsburgh 


Sales and Show-rooms also in New York 
Chicago, Philadelphia 
St Louis, Boston, Cincinnati 
. Cleveland, Dallas, San Francisco 
Rey, U. Se Macbeth Evans Glass Co 
Pat. Off Ltd Toronto 





Find out how to get the best light /or your particular purpose by sending the & 
attached coupon for one or more of the lighting articles above. We wi'l also s 
send a Portfolio of Individual Suggestions for your needs. < 
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Macbeth-Evans Glass Co Pittsburgh 
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Hamilton Accuracy 


The thing that makes a better watch is Accuracy. The 
thing that distinguishes a watch and makes its owner 
proud of it is Accuracy. Begin to talk Accuracy 
to your jeweler and he will begin to talk Hamilton 
Watch to you. 


Ramilton Patch 


**The Railroad Timekeeper of America’’ 


In the picture the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Railroad’s 
train, the ‘Commercial Limited,”’ is about to start on its fast 
daily run. Conductor D. Kelly and Engineer G. Cooper are 
comparing their Hamilton Watches with which they have 
timed their runs for years with perfect satisfaction. 


Write for the Hamilton Watch Book— 
‘* The Timekeeper’’ 


It pictures and describes the various Hamilton 

models and gives interesting watch information. 
There are twenty-five models 
of the Hamilton Watch. Every 
one has Hamilton quality and 
Hamilton accuracy. ey 
range in price from $12.25 for 
movement only (in Canada 
$12.50) up to the superb Hamil- 
ton masterpiece at $150.00. 
Your jeweler can show you 
the Hamilton you want, either 
in a cased watch or in a move- 
ment only, to be fitted to any 
style case you select, orto your 
own watch case if you prefer. 


HAMILTON WATCH 
COMPANY 


Dept. U 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 



























Current Opinion Scholarship Fund 


FOR COLLEGE AND HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS 


In this Land of Opportunity no boy or girl need forego the 
advantages of a college education because of lack of funds. 


“ During the past six years the Current Opinion Scholarship Fund 
has enabled over 1,000 ambitious, energetic, high-school and college 
students to meet their college expenses. 


What others have accomplished YOU can accomplish. 


Write TODAY for “The Open Door to a College Education.” 





CURRENT OPINION SCHOLARSHIP FUND 
134-140 W. 29th Street NEW YORK CITY 























majority of the advertising published 
tends only to persuade the consumer 
to purchase a particular brand of 
goods at a higher price, due to the 
added cost of advertising, in prefer- 
ence to another equally good brand, 
which is not so extensively puffed. 
These two considerations enter into 
advertising, and it is impossible to 
determine with any degree of accu- 
racy the extent to which advertising 
serves the useful purpose of increasing 
wants and raising the standard of liv- 
ing or has the effect of’ simply shift- 
ing patronage from one brand of goods 
to another. It is certain that advertis- 
ing in our modern business organiza- 
tion is an indispensable force. In so 
far as it is wasteful from a social 
standpoint, it is part of the price 
that is paid for the maintenance of a 
healthy competition. A monopolist 
could probably maintain an increase in 
the consumption of his goods at much 
less advertising and selling expense 
than a number of competing houses, 
but other considerations involved in 
monopoly offset the reduction in ad- 
vertising and selling expense. It has 
been the experience of the trusts that 
large reductions in advertising have 
been attended with a decline in con- 
sumption of their goods. This is per- 
haps the best demonstration that ad- 
vertising is a force of value to society. 


The Advertisement 
That Was. 


T IS probable that with the placing 
| of advertising on a more scientific 

and honest basis, which is now in 
process, advertising will be put on a 
plane of greater social usefulness, and 
advertising men will realize that they 
will secure greater results in the long 
run by making their copy educational 
rather, than through continual puffing 
of claims that can scarcely be sub- 
stantiated. The claims of advertising 
as a force of social value are stated by 
Felix Orman in Printers’ Ink. He 
quotes Mr. E. F. Gregg of the Stand- 
ard Sanitary Manufacturing Com- 
pany, whose recognition of the need 
of social value in advertising twelve 
years ago was perhaps the forerunner 
of the present spirit in advertising. 


“There is one vital point I want to im- 
press upon you: we must have this cam- 
paign do more than merely pull trade. 
We are after business, but we would like 
to have our advertising in the future serve 
a double purpose. Advertising that is 
only business-getting will not satisfy us. 
... We do not feel that our adver- 
tising will be successful unless we carry 
out an effective campaign of educational 
work, thus rendering a distinct public 
service while we are creating a wider de- 
mand for our products. We already have 
contributed a good deal to sanitary ad- 
vancement in this country, and we mean 
to contribute a good deal more.” 











SOCIAL VALUE OF ADVERTISING 











Housewives and Business 
Men on Advertising. 























































: R. ORMAN goes on to tell of 
f the recognition of the social 
M value of advertising on the | jf 
” part of business men, housewives and | | 
| others from whose opinions the follow- | jf NAB | B co 
1 ing are taken: f 
} Sugar Wafers 
. “For about two years the writer devoted 

himself to carrying on a campaign of ‘ 
, educational publicity for the packing firms | —entrancing sweets 
> at Chicago. It was a broadly-gauged work, which are alwa ys 
> the purpose of which was to enlighten the 














popular. Wafer 
confections cen- 
tered with delicate- 
ty flavored cream. 
The perfect accom- 
paniment for every 
dessert. In ten-cent 
tins; also in twenty- 
five-cent tins. 


ANOLA 


—a new concep- 
tion in chocolate- 
flavored sweets. 
Exquisite wafers of 
crisped baking with 


values and food-buying. This work in- 
cluded the publication of many stories. 
explaining to housewives how meats and 
other packing-house products could be 
selected and purchased and utilized to the 
best advantage. The work also embraced 
subjects that had no direct relation to the 
packing-houses. 

“Why do you go to all this trouble and 
expense to tell housewives how to run 
their homes better, when you are not 
mentioning any of your specific products 
and not getting any direct advertising?’ 
was a question often asked us. And the 
reply from one of the advertising men of 
the packing firms usually was something 
after this fashion: 

“We are manufacturers of food prod- 
ucts. We are appealing to the housewives 
of the country. Their problems are our 
problems. If we can help them solve their 


| 
housewife on certain phases of food- | 
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| 
and everywhere 
| 
| 
| 
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NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COMPANY 

































































problems, it is our duty as well as good chocolate- 
business to do it. What helps them helps flavored 
us. But we feel that we ought to be cream nest- 
sufficiently interested in the housewives of lin g be- 
the country to assist them in improving 

their homes and generally bettering their tween. 
home coriditions as applied to foods. This Anola has 







achieved a 
new delight 
which only taste can tell 
—a flavor which gives 
immediate pleasure. In ten- 
cent tins. 


we have done for years consistently in 
our advertising, and we expect to continue 
doing this so long as we feel we are doing 
good.’” 














Advertising from a Woman’s 
Standpoint. 


HE woman’s view of advertising 
T is expressed by Mr. Orman in a 
quotation from a housekeeper as 
follows: 













“Why, in thinking over my housekeep- 


Ing, my dressmaking and every phase of The Catechism of Health contains more than 500 questions and answers relating to 
my life and work during the past ten | health and the cause and the home treatment of disease without drugs. If 
years or more, I can see how practically you want to know about cause and drugless treatment for Indigestion—Constipa- 

- tion—Dyspepsia—Tuberculosis—Kidney Trouble—Lung Disorders—Heart Trou- 












everything I in- Ky 
Al — 8 # have — has _been - ble—Liver Complaints—Stomach Troubles—Nervousness—Neurasthenia—Neu- Ss 
ew and improved yy advertising. ... ralgia— Diabetes — Appendicitis — Cancer — Catarrh—Colds—Anemia—Asthma 
“*A lot of advertisements merely state | —Erysipelas—Bad Breath—Eczema—Gall Stones—Goitre—Hemorrhoids— & 
the character of a product. They do not oa ao os pe 8 ehh oe i eno ae ~ orl ef 
anythi " » ous anc imples—H eadache— Backache— Malarta—Insomnia—H1ves— > 
tell anything much that the woman may Eye Trouble—Throat Troubles— Coated Tongue— Poor Circulation— e HEALTH 
do with it. Other advertisements appeal | About Diet—Raw Food—Salt—Sugar—Honey—Milk and Eggs— »* CULTURE 
to your interest and imagination and offer Sn i Aes 00 all sa -Olive Oil— Cheese — Cliques and co. 
‘ . " e offee — Beer— Drugs— Best Food—Best Underwear— Water s 
~~ a oo that you can apply Mm | Drinking—Exercise— Bathing—Breathing— Sleep — Massage- 2 111 St. James Bldg. 
your day’s work. Or an advertisement | Colon Flushing—Fastinz—Complexion—Hair—Teeth—Perspi- > New York 







ay hold out the lure of increasing the ration—No-Breakfast Plan—Over-Feeding—Soft Drinks— a 
interest and happiness of vour home circle These are a few of the many topics treated of. This 





Enclosed find soc. for Health- 











by the possession of the advertised article. book is a health library in itself. Indispensable as a od Culture 6 months and a Cate- 
. 4 book of reference, more useful than a dictionary. eS) chism of Health. M o t 
But it seems to me that the advertisement | Price, bound in cloth, $1.00, Will be sent in leather- ¢9  jumned if ger ed egilaal 
that wins is the one that really holds out ette, price, s5oc., with Health Culture, Dr. Elmer © arned if not satisfied. Address: 

‘ . sag 8 Lee, Editor ($1.00 a year), 6 mos., 50c., both “~ 
a definite offer of something that will aid | ¢or’soc. Best health magazine publiched. You _ — Name......ce..ssccseceeceeceeeceucceucee 
you in your work or add to your enjoy- | should try it. Money back if not satisfied. os 
ment. The advertisement that merely | 4¢dress / 








offers something for sale does not interest THE HEALTH CULTURE CO. 


me. 111 St. James Building, New York “ 














Examine A FREE 
Sample of the Fabric 
and You Will Realize 
the Superiority of 


Duofold 


Underwear 


HE practical, common-sense 

construction of the Duofold fab- 

ric appeals to every intelligent 
person desiring the most comfortable, 
most hygienic undergarments. 

Duofold is a double garment. Although 
made of two distinct fabrics it weighs much 
less than ordinary underwear, The outer fab- 
ric .is warm, light-weight wool, The inner 
lining is soft, thin cotton. Vo wool touches 
the skin. 

The cotton lining absorbs the moisture of 
the body and protects the flesh from the irri- 
tating wool. The woolen outer fabric repels 
the Winter’s cold and retains the natural 
heat of the body. 

The two fabrics are joined by wide stitching 
through which the air circulates and keeps the 
garment fresh and dry. Could anything 
be more practical? Physicians wear and 
endorse Duofold as the ideal underwear. 


Combines All the Protection 
of Wool and All the 
Comfort of Cotton 


Made in union and two-piece suits, in several 
weights and all sizes for men, 
women and children. 


Sample of Duofold Fabric 
and booklet on request. 


DUOFOLD HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO. 
19 Elizabeth Street - Mohawk, N. Y. 


BO BOBD ASB 
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BRITISH AND AMERICAN 
BUSINESS AND THE WAR 


USINESS “must and will carry 
B on.” These words, uttered by 
David Lloyd George, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and quoted widely 
throughout England, expresses the de- 
termination of the British to keep their 
mills running and their people em- 
ployed in spite of the difficulties which 
war has imposed upon them. 

In treating the British commercial 
situation, it must be borne in mind that 
Great Britain is, to a very large extent, 
dependent upon the outside world for 
raw material and foodstuff, and can 
purchase these materials and foods 
only by the sale of her manufactures 
abroad. Thus a large part of Great 
Britain’s trade is with the outside 
world, while, in the case of the United 
States, a much less important fraction 
of our trade is with the outside world. 
The inconveniences which have been 
experienced in the United States with 
the disruption of foreign exchange and 
of ocean shipping are of small im- 
portance compared with the great diffi- 
culties which beset English business. 


Condition of Cotton 
Industry. 


HE British cotton situation is of 
T special importance to the United 

States in view of the present 
troubles of our southern cotton plant- 
ers. The gravity of this situation is 
set forth by the Manchester corre- 
spondent of the London Economist, 
who says: 


“Lancashire cotton manufacturers de- 
pend upon foreign customers to take four- 
fifths of their production; and the dis- 
organization of the trade of the world, 
as a result of the European war, has had 
a serious effect upon the condition of 
spinners and manufacturers. ... On the 
whole the shipments in yarn and cloth are 
only about half of the same month’s last 
year, but in view of all the circumstances 
of the situation, the figures are fairly satis- 
factory. ... Practically all outlets took 
less than twelve months ago, an excep- 
tion being the United States, figures for 
that outlet being rather better than last 
year. As practically no fresh business is 
being done at the moment from Man- 
chester, shipments must continue to 
dwindle. It may be said that in the 
chief markets of the world, supplies of 
manufactures of cotton goods are fairly 
heavy.” 


Great Britain’s Foreign 


Trade. 
RITISH imports for the month 
B of August declined 24 per cent. 
and British exports for the same 
month 45 per cent. The volume of im- 
ports held up better than that of ex- 
ports by reason of the large imports 
of American grain and foodstuffs to 
assure Great Britain’s food supply. It 
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After Shaving 
I Always Use 


Murray Lanman’s 


(Original, Century-old) “ 


Florida Water 


‘Grandfather used it; so does father. 
It’s the best thing, bar none, I know of. 
It cools the skin delightfully, and makes 
one feel and smell clean. Mabel says it’s 
the only perfume a man should use. All 
the good druggists have it, but be sure 
you get none but Murray & Lanman’s, 
the original Florida Water, created by 
them more than a hundred years ago. 
There are lots of imitations, but they 
can’t touch the real thing.” 


SOLD BY LEADING DRUGGISTS 
AND PERFUMERS 
Sample size mailed for six cents in stamps. 
Booklet “Beauty and Health”’ sent on request. 


LANMAN & KEMP, 135 Water St., NewYork 


Coo 
rq STORY-WRITING TAUGHT wai. 


MSS. criticized, revised, and typed; also, sold 
on commission. Big story contest. Free book- 
let, ‘‘WRITING FOR PROFIT,”’ tells how, 
gives proof. The National Press Associa- 
tion, Dept. 41, Indianapolis, ind. 















WOULD you like to own a good paying mail order 
business? We have a line that gets repeat orders all the 
time; you can start in spare time; invest a dollar or two 
a week and soon own a nice business of yourown. Write 
for particulars. 





NADICO, 1682 Belmont Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
and inventive ability 
should write for new 


MEN OF IDEAS “Lists of Needed In- 


ventions,” Patent Buyers and ‘‘How to Get Your Patent 
and Your Money.”’ Advice FREE. RANDOLPH & 
CO., Patent Attorneys, Dept. 75, Washington, D. C. 


Patents, Trade Marks, Copyrights 

Difficult and rejected cases specially solicited No misleadi in- 
ducements made to secure business. Over 30 years’ active 
practice. Experienced, personal conscientious service. Write 


for terms—Book free. Address, E, G. SIGGERS, Patent 


Lawyer, Suite 20, N. U. Building, Washington, D. C. 
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is in manufactured goods that this 
greatest decrease in foreign trade has 
occurred. Imports of manufactured 
goods decreased in August over 50 per 
cent. 

It is recognized that if Great Brit- 
ain’s people are to be kept employed 
and are not to suffer bitterly from 
poverty, the foreign trade in manufac- 
tured goods must be revived. Writing 
of these August trade returns, the 
Economist says: 


“On the whole, the decline in the 
volume of trade, appalling as it is, is not 
more than was expected, and some ma- 
terial improvement of the August figures 
is anticipated. Meanwhile we may com- 
fort ourselves with the reflection that, as 
regards trade prospects, we are undoubt- 
edly better off than any other of the 
countries now at war, for our navy has 
command of the trade routes, our great 
cndustries are assured of a ready supply 
of raw material, and our difficulty is un- 
employment instead of a depletion of our 
factories by a call to the colors.” 


Capturing the Enemy’s 
rade. 


Pe ester 5 newspapers continually 
refer to opportunities for Brit- 
ish manufacturers to take trade 
which would normally go to Germany. 
Great Britain’s commercial, financial 
and governmental forces have set 
themselves vigorously at the task of 
capturing Germany’s trade. The meas- 
ures taken for the securing of German 
trade are described by Sir George 
Pragnell jn the London System. No 
time was lost in this matter, and if 
the plans do not miscarry the phrase 
“made in Germany” will become a myth 
in England: 


“The plan of the campaign to secure 
the lucrative foreign trade which Ger- 
many forfeits through the war was set- 
tled on the day that war was declared. 
It began in the City of London with a 
scheme for establishing a museum of 
samples of German and Austrian goods 
exported to us by those countries, and an 
invitation to all the leading English manu- 
facturers to view these samples. 

“The next step was to appeal to Lon- 
don banks to advance money to British 
manufacturers on terms similar to those 
hitherto offered by German banks to 
German manufacturers. Our joint stock 
banks are perfectly safe, but not elastic 
enough for successful competition with 
Germany. 

“The wholesale Textile Association then 
passed a resolution that every facility be 
offered to large wholesale British manu- 
facturers to copy samples of popular 
goods which up to the war we imported 
from Germany in enormous quantities to 
the detriment of British firms and British 
workpeople. Its associated houses have 
individually issued a warm invitation to 
their manufacturers to ‘come and see’ 
their popular German ‘lines.’ ” 


BRITISH EFFORTS TO 


CAPTURE GERMAN 
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RCO WAND 


VACUUM CLEANER 


dust. 


boon and a protection to women! 
saves the price of an ARCO WAND. 


catalog. Public showrooms in all large cities. 


Write to 
Department 
C-2 





Suction stops dust dangers! 


When the school-boy or girl is recovering from contagious disease 
(the law ought to compel Vacuum Cleaning of every school!), the 
gravest danger to the other members of the family and to visitors 
and neighbors comes when the room is swept and dusted. Decayed 
matter and organisms stirred up with the dust are so very risky 
for family, convalescent and callers! 


Point the hollow, bottomless-throated Wand at the dust-filled surfaces 
to see it instantly and completely remove all dirt without raising any 

Avoids use of insanitary dusters or rags. 
beating, lifting, reaching, step-ladder climbing, dust-breathing — a 
One contagious illness prevented 


Noiseless—requires no watching or regulation—is permanent, 
like radiator heating. Easily put into old buildings, or new. 


A $150 successful stationary Cleaner 


The ARCO WAND is proving a great success in homes, apartments, 
churches, schools, stores, hotels, hospitals, restaurants, libraries, clubs, 
theaters, barns, garages, etc., for the past three years under most severe 
tests. Let us give you list of users in your locality. Seeing is believing. 
The machine will work and wear for many, many years. 
our reputation and full guarantee. Accept no substitute! Write for free 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (COMPANY 
































never see, handle or move the germ 
laden air, which is carried off through 
the iron suction pipe to big, sealed, 
disinfectant bucket. Where children 
play or creep on floor, the ARCO 
WAND is indispensable. 


With the ARCO WAND you need | 















No more backaches, 


Machine is set in basement 
or on lower floor. A suction 
pipe runs to each floor. 
ARCO WAND Vacuum 
Cleaners, hose and tools, 
are sold by all Heating 
and Plumbing Trade, in 
sizes at $150 up. Price 


Is backed by 


816-822 
S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 








Makers of the world-famous IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 


does not include labor, 
connections and freight. 




















Cooperation of 
Bankers. 


HE paralysis of the foreign ex- 
change market has offered seri- 


ous difficulty in the resumption 
of British trade. The prevalence of 
moratoria throughout the worid has 
made the reestablishment of foreign 
exchange on a normal basis more diffi- 
cult than was anticipated. The British 
government has taken active steps to 
remedy this condition and to supply 
British manufacturers and merchants 
with working capital. The government 
has issued legal tender notes through 
the Bank of England, for discounting 
pre-moratorium bills, both domestic 
and foreign. These discounts are made 
with the understanding that the bor- 
rower shall collect the money due on 
the bill as soon as possible ard turn it 
over to the bank. The Bank of Eng- 
land agreed, however, if collection can- 
not be made, that the bank will not 
























press the payment of any amount not 
collectible until a year after the war is 
over. 

Much criticism has been made of the 
action of some of the banks as lacking 
in public spirit, because of their un- 
willingness to accept foreign drafts and 
to extend credit liberally. It all has 
a familiar ring to Americans, who 
have been hearing much the same crit- 
icism of American banks and _ bank- 
ers expressed by the Secretary of 
the Treasury and others. The Statist 
voices this feeling as follows: 


“We are sorry to say that the less well- 
managed banks did not act up to expec- 
tations. On the contrary, they have often 
seemed ignorant not only of their own in- 
terests but of the interests of the traders 
generally. We trust that they will awaken 
to a sense of their real duties, and to a 
recognition of the fact that if they do 
not they will be brought to account for 
their neglect.” 
















Teaching ™ = 
**Young America’”’ 


to Shoot ! 


—yes, teaching him the love of home, 
fair sport and clean companions: 

—tempering his boyish arms with manly 
confidence to hit the mark in life: 

—breaking up the corner “gang.” 

Thus in the homes of thousands now, real Carom 
and Pocket Billiards played on scientific Bruns- 
wick Tables are helping “Young America” grow 
big and “Grown America” keep strong. 

Royal games that make the mind and muscle 
tingle with a healthy zest. 

Give your boy this rapturous training through 
the long winter evenings, at home. Brighten your 
own leisure hours with merry rivalry among the 
whole family. 


"BABY GRAND’ 


Carom or Pocket Billiard Tables 





The Great Home 
Entertainer 
The famous Brunswick “Baby Grand” Home 

Table is made of mahogany with genuine Vermont 

slate bed. It should not be confused with cheaply 

made wood-bed tables or toys. 
Gives the is erfect playing qualities of Brunswick 
be ulation ables—fast imported billiard cloth 
Monarch Cushions famed for quick action. 

Tts speed and accuracy are the marvel of Billiard 

experts. 


For Homes of All Sizes 


“Baby Grand” Tables for carom billiards, pocket 
billiards or combination carom and pocket billiards 
made 3 ft. b 6 ft, 3% by 7 an 4 by 8; new 
Brunswick “Grand” 4% by 9. All have disappear- 
ing cue rack and accessory drawer that conceals 
playing outfit when not in use. 

Other Brunswick Home Tables include ‘“Con- 





vertible” models that are changed in a moment 
from perfect Billiard Tables to Dining or Library 
Tables. 


30-Day Trial — Outfit FREE! 


With every Brunswick Table regardless of style we give all neces- 
sary balls, cues, cue clamps, tips, markers, cover, brush, book "How 
to Play,’’ etc. —a complete high-class playing outfit /ree. 

Our popular purchase plan offers factory prices and lets you try any 
style table 30 days in your own home. Payments spread over a 
year, as low as 20 cents a day 

New edition of our de luxe Billiard book, illustrated in colors, 
shows all Brunswick home tables, gives prices and full details. Send 
the coupon printed below and book arrives by return mail, /rvee. 


Mail For FREE Billiard Book 





The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
Dept. 4-S, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago & 
Please send me free color-illustrated book— ‘ 

s ‘Billiards—The Home Magnet” 


and details of your 30-day free trial offer. 
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CURRENT OPINION 


Again the Statist, in speaking of 
the financial difficulties of the situation, 
goes on to Say: 


“It is incumbent on all of us without 
exception to do what we can to assist 
one another, so that there may be no 
material decline in the production of the 
country; that provisions of all kinds may 
be cheap and abundant; and, above every- 
thing, that there shall be full employment 
and fair wages for every man and woman 
willing to work. In order that this may 
be accomplished, it is absolutely neces- 
sary that the banks should discharge 
duties which rest upon them. They are 
given very considerable privileges by the 
law on the express condition that they 
fulfill their duty. If they fail to do so, 
it will be necessary for Parliament to 
step in and take such measures as may 
be required to prevent injury being done 
to the nation.” 


“THE MAN WHO LOST 
HIS LAUGH” 


[In a little trade journal called The 
Lace Curtain and edited by Thomas 
Dreier, we find an article that makes one 
sit up and think. It may even make one 
quote Scripture—“What shall it profit a 
man,” etc. We reproduce the article al- 
most entire—Editor CurrENT Opinion. ] 


HOMAS E. DOCKRELL was 
an advertising genius who 
labored under the delusion 
that if he didn’t work twenty- 
six hours every day the wheels 

of progress would stop and the world 
would go to pot. He made oodles of 
money and folks thought that he was a 
real success. The other day they took 
him to an insane asylum and brought 
back word to his friends that it was 
almost certain that he would remain 
there until Death came alone to release 
him. And yesterday afternoon I read, 
in Current Opinion [September], an 
article on Efficiency that he had writ- 
ten. 

Of course I may be an ignoramus, 
but it strikes me that the place where 
true efficiency (which is pure religion) 
should be practised is inside the effi- 
ciency engineer himself. 

My friend P—, down in New York, 
had an idea that he was a success be- 
cause he was making money and win- 
ning the recognition of the big bankers. 
When I visited him I found that he 
was as uninteresting as a bit of wet 
sponge, that his home had no more 
harmony in it than a boiler factory, 
and that all of it came from his own 
inability to practise the greatest of all 
arts—the art of living leisurely. One 
day they toted him to the hospital and 
he is now in Maine, trying hard to 
think Maine thoughts in an effort to 
drive New York thoughts out of his 
poisoned mind. 














If you men who are sick and tired of are 
underwear that looks good when new, but 
comes out of the first wash misshapen and 
harsh—if you want to know the satisfaction 
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Original 
Spring-Needle Knit 


Underwear 


Made by 
Cooper-of-Bennington 
and see how beautifully they fit. You stretch 
this fabric and it springs right back to its 
knitted shape. But the great test is the wash- 
tub. With a little care, Cooper-of-Bennington 
Underwear comes back from the wash like 
new, with all its original softness, all its orig- 
inal shapeliness and springiness. The added 
comfort of the patented Closed Crotch makes 

this underwear the best you can buy. 


At best men’s stores and departments. 


Nileorres 


Sole Distributors CHICAGO 
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Devote all or spare time. 


Z ete Course Not Required. 
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Publishing Go. 436 
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SONG POEMS WANTE We will compose 
music to your 
verses and arrange for publication immediately. 
Write today. Dugdale Co., Studio 296, Washington, D. C. 
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Criticised, Revised, Typed. Send for leaflet L. 
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Peninsular & Oriental 
S. N. Co. Frequent Sait- 
ings, India, China, 
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Winter Tours in India, 
Round World Tours. For 
full information apply 
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tion that he must be a nasty, curs- 

ing, irritating sort of a creature, 
provided he can pretend to the public 
that the reason for his general nasti- 
ness is the Fearful Load of Responsi- 
bility he carries all week. 

The other night a business man said 
to me, “Dreier, I wonder if you can 
help me to save my soul?” “Why, 
what do you mean?” I asked. “I mean 
that I want to be saved from the 
thoughts of business that dominate me. 
My wife and 1 would be eager to go 
back to the time when I was: earning 
$20 a week, if we could get with that 
wage the same sweet feeling that was 
ours then. My home life is lost. In 


\* TIMES a man gets the fool no- 


my mad rush after business success, the | 


ideals of my youth have vanished. I 
don’t know when I have laughed out 
from my heart.” I shall write a story 
some day about “The Man Who Lost 
His Laugh.” And in that story I shall 
show that no man can lose his laugh 
without making others lose theirs. 

There can be no success in business 
when there is failure in one’s personal 
life. And it is certain that the man 
who has lost the power to live leisurely 
is an abject failure as a man, no mat- 
ter how many dollars (net) he earns 
each month. When his children crawl 
under the bed, the cat hikes for the 
back fence, the dog growls, and the 
neighbors call their children into the 
house when they see him coming — 
there’s something wrong, even when 
the man thinks he is making sweet 
music by rattling the loose change, in 
the shape of five-dollar gold pieces, in 
his pocket. [| think that a little gold 
in one’s heart and in one’s laughter 
is worth more than a whole lot of 
gold in a bank or a pocket. 


THE GOLD POOL AND 
AMERICAN TRADE 


N the United States as in Great 
| Britain the foreign exchange situ- 

ation has proved more difficult to 
solve than was anticipated. In spite of 
the large amount of grain exported, 
our credits have not been large enough 
to offset our maturing obligations in 
Europe. Consequently foreign ex- 
change has remained far above par. 

To meet this situation and make 
all our maturing payments promptly, 
it was considered necessary to ex- 
port gold, and in order to take it 
from those places in which it could be 
best spared, the plan has been adopted 
of organizing a gold pool, to which 
bankers contribute in proportion to 
their reserve holdings. 

Under this plan the gold is shipped 
to a branch of the Bank of England 
in Ottawa, as needed, and the Bank 
of England in London issues notes 


A BUSINES MAN 
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How the Public Profits 
By Telephone Improvements 


Here is a big fact in the telephone progress of this country: 
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Hand in hand with inventions 
and developments which have im- 
prov. e service many fold have 
come operating economies that 
have greatly cut its cost. 


To appreciate these betterments 
and their resulting economies, con- 
sider a few examples: 


Your present telephone instru- 
ment had seventy-two ancestors; it 
is better and cheaper than any of 


them. 


Time was when a switchboard 
required a room full of boys to 
handle the calls of a few hundred 
subscribers. Today, two or three 
girls will serve a greater number 
without confusion and very much 
more promptly. 


A three-inch underground cable 
flow carries as many as eight hun- 
dred wires. If strung in the old 
way, these would require four sets 
of poles, each with twenty cross 
arms—a congestion utterly prohibi- 
tive in city streets. 


These are some of the familiar 
improvements. They have saved 
tens of millions of dollars. 


But those which have had the most 
radical effect, resulting in the largest 
economies and putting the tele- 
phone within everyone’s reach, are 
too technical to describe here. 
And their value can no more be 
estimated than can the value of the 
invention of the automobile. 


This progress in economy, as well as in service, has given the United 
States the Bell System with about ten times as many telephones, propor- 


One Policy One System 


| tionate to the population, as in all Europe. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 








FOR INFORMATION WRITE TO 
Following KEELEY INSTITUTES: 
Birmingham, Ala. Portland, Maine, 
Hot Springs, Ark, Greensboro, N. C, 
Atlanta, Ga, 
Dwight, Il, 


Columbus, Ohio, 
Columbia, 8. C. 
Marion, Ind, Dallas, Texas, 
Plainfield,ind, Seattle, Wash, 
Crab0rchard,Ky. Waukesha, Wis, 
Los Angeles, Cal, ,Marsh-Strong Bldg, 
San Francisco, Cal., Douglas Bidg. 
Okiahomaity , Okla, ,918 N. Stiles St. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 812 N. Broad St. 
Pittsburg, Pa., 4246 Fifth Ave, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Winnipeg, Man. 
Guatemala City, Guat, Puebla, Mexico 
London, England 





Universal Service 


John Barleycorn’s 
Master 


Our scientific treatment 
removes the appetite for 
drink or drugs—does not 
nauseate. Only regis- 
tered physicians are 
permitted to administer 
the remedies in our 
authorized institutions. 
During the last thirty- 
five years, half a million 
have been cured. 








J. ROGERS WARNER 

928 Lockwood Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 

I should like to smoke five of your 
Private Havana cigars. Enclosed find 
10¢c. toward sh:pping expenses. I prefer 
(....) Light (....) Dark cigars. 






(Please pin coupon to your business 
letterhead or business card, stating 
your position. ) 


Smoke 
Five Free 


I make this offer es- 
pecially to men accus- 
tomed to smoking 10c 
and two-for-25c cigars. 


For these are the men who 
most appreciate the exquisite 
flavor of my private Havana. 

The leaf is from a mountain- 
ous district in Cuba. It is se- 
lected for me by a resident 
expert. Then made up especi- 
ally for me under my mono- 
gram band. In 4o years of 
smoking I have never found 
so mild and sweet a smoke. 

I want you to know, as thou- 
sands already do, what a de- 
lightful smoke this is. If you 
don’t say that these cigars at 
$5 per Sauntved are the peer 
of any toc. cigar you ever 
smoked, the trial will have cost 
you nothing. 

Send me roc. 
My Offer: toward ship- 
ping expenses and I will send 
you trial cigars. Then you can 
get future supplies at my low 
price —$s5 per hundred, $2.60 
for fifty, all charges prepaid. 
I offer other cigars, too, for 
those who like heavier, stronger 





smokes. You will find them 
described in my booklet. But 
send for the trial J. Rogers 
Warner Panetelas now. he 
coupon above is for your con- 
venience. (43) 


J. ROGERS WARNER 
928 Lockwood Bldg. Buffalo, N. Y. 

















Sleep in comfo . 
A NolLbeat Bhaket is ort for hea Ith 
nary blankets. Practical for every bed. Ap- 
proved by Good Housekeeping Institute, 
NAT’L ELECTRIC CO., Dept. 5082 
145 W, Austin Avenue, Chieago 





| ELECTRIC BLANKET 


for Outdoor Sleeping 








67% FARM MORTGAGES 












Safe and Sure—No Worry 

Here in the great fertile Northwest 
and where ‘we're right on the 

ound,” where values are steadily 
ncreasing, is the best place to invest 
your money. 
Our 6% Farm Mortgages are safe and 
sure. Never a lossin 31 years. Write for 
Booklet “K” and List of Offerings. 


E. J. LANDER & CO. 
Grand Forks, N. D. 
Established 1883 
Capital and Surplus, $400,000 





$500 AND UPWARDS "| 
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6 WITH ABSOLUTE SAFETY 
AND UNSHRINKABLEVALUE 


$100, $600, $1,000 DENOMINATIONS 
Bonds mature in 1to 5 years. Secured by high- 
grade Chicago apartments and land, having income 
3 to 4 times total interest. Security 2for1. Debt 
reduced semi-annually by serial prepayments. 
cago Title & Trust Co. acts as trustee, 
guarantees title and first lien, and certifies each 
bond. Interest promptly paid twice a year. Our 








book of valuable information sent free on request. 
Ask for No. B43. 


W. N. MACQUEEN & CO. 
Mortgage & Bankers 
10 Se. La Salle St., 
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against the gold in the Ottawa bank 
as a reserve. These notes then are 
available for the settlement of Amer- 
ican. obligations maturing in Europe. 


The Shipments of Gold 
Canada. 


to 

ANKERS and business men take 
B pride in the fact that the United 
States in this way is meeting its 
obligations promptly at maturity, when 
a largé part of the rest of the world has 
declared moratoria. The N. Y. Com- 
mercial and Financial Chronicle, how- 
ever, considers that this shipment of 
gold was unnecessary and that the with- 
drawal. of so much gold from bank re- 
serves, at a time when the reserve in 
many of our banks is below the legal 
limit, has jeopardized unnecessarily the 
foundation of American credit. It 

says: 


“Considering the matter entirely from 
the standpoint of the deficiency in re- 
serves, additional impairment of these re- 
serves seems to be fraught with peculiar 
menace at this juncture. We are on the 
threshold of the crop-moving season, 
when the New York City institutions are 
always called upon to meet exceptional de- 
mands for funds; and these demands in- 
variably persist, notwithstanding Govern- 
ment aid in the shape of additional public 
deposits. As it happens, too, the banks 
will, the present year, be subjected to still 
another drain arising out of the fact that 
the new Federal Reserve Banking Sys- 
tem is about to be definitely inaugurated, 
and as a consequence large amounts of 
reserve will have to be transferred from 
the vaults of the banks to those of the 
new Federal reserve banks. Thus the 
banks are confronted with the possibility 
that they may ultimately find themselves 
with very little or no gold under their 
own direct control.” 


Restoring the Foreign 
Exchange Market. 


HATEVER the advantages, 
W therefore, as far as the for- 

eign exchange market is con- 
cerned, a further outflow of the metal, 
so the Financial Chronicle thinks, is 
distinctly to be deplored. This being 
so, the question comes up whether ad- 
ditional gold exports are imperatively 
called for, even to rehabilitate the for- 
eign market. Says the same journal: 


“Exports of the metal, of course, fur- 
nish an easy and a quick way of break- 
ing exchange rates. The attendant dan- 
gers, however, as we have seen, are 
serious, and exports should hence be 
avoided if possible. Shipments of gold 
are, after all, a primitive method of mak- 
ing foreign exchange settlements. The 
enlightened way is to offset credits with 
debits, and within certain limits the 
creation of both debits and credits is 
within the control of the foreign ex- 
change houses themselves. They can an- 
ticipate credits and defer debits. Ship- 
ments of gold should not be resorted to 
except as a last extreme; and at the 
present time they ought to be avoided 

















Buy this f/2* File for 
the Efficient Service it 
will give you-not 
merely because 
the Price is Low 


All superfluous parts 
and operations in manu- 
facture have been elimi- 
nated. All necessary parts 
are amply strong. Joints 
are interlocked, glued and 
screwed together. The file 
is practically wear-proof. 


. 
Roller Bearings 
at points of bearing let 
drawers roll easily. 


Follow Blocks }""'*? 


automatically, hold con- 
tents on edge for quick- 
est reference. 

because 


Dust-Proof °F? 


height drawers sides and 

overlapping rails. 
Handsomely finished Gold- 

en, Natural or Weathered 

Freight Paid. Solid Oak. Made also in 2 and 
See Note. 3 drawer heights. 


fei Filing Desks are 
Files and Desks Combined 
meet your yee requirements. 


There are '0 kinds of drawers for filing Letters, Index J 
Cards, Bianks—all business papers. 





$13.25 

















Drawers 
Roll on 
Roller Bear. 
ings. 


Solid Oak, 
handsomely 
finished— 
Top 28 x 52 
inches. 


freight paid_see onal, 
$23.00 note. PR Com- Stand de- 

plete Office On seribed below 

Legs’’—the files you want are at your finger-tips. 

Freight paid at prices quoted on File and 

E ° Desk to points in Eastern and Central States. 

Consistently iow prices in the West and South. 

Booklet “Filing Suggestions” helps solve 

: tiling and indexing problems. Sent with 

Catalog “*F”—96 pages office furniture and time saving 

specialties. You should have these if you have an office. 













Dela Strong metal frame, black enamelled. Al- 
. ways handy, never inthe way. Increase desk 
U room, take no floor space. Ordernow. Shipped 


Made in Canada by The Knechtel Furniture Co., Ltd. 
Hanover, Ont. 
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Swinging 


Desk Stands 


are attachable to either side of any 
desk. For typewriters, reference books, 
etc. Swing or lock. Top 14x 18 inches. 


by Parcel Post. 

The ¥2@ Manufacturing Company 
58 UNION 8T., MONROE, MICH. 
NEW YORK OFFICE—75 JOHN 5T. 












Your Money Will Earn 7% & &% 


invested in First Mortgages on Oklahoma 
City improved realestate. We have never 
had a loss. Interest paid promptly. Value 
’ of property three times amount of Joan. 
Write for free booklet describing our busi- 
ness and list of loans. We have loans of 8150.00 
to 810,000.00. 
AURELIUS-SWANSON CO. 

87 State National Bank Building, Oklah City, Okla, 



















Delicious Pecan Nuts 


Fresh, Wild Grown, Full 
Meated, Exquisite Flavor 


Fine new crop of Wa- 
bash Valley Pecans 
now ready. Thin 
shelled—easily 
cracked —-angetising 
—healthful. We ship 
direct to consumers 
in ten, 15 and 2otb. car- 
tons at 25c. per pound, 
express prepaid east of 
Missouri River. Also Wild Hickory Nuts, Wal- 
nuts, hell Barks. Order Ten Pound Trial 
Carton Today, $2.50. 









248 27rd Street 








Southern Indiana Pecan 


° Mt. Vernon, ind. 





THAT HUNDRED-MILLION-DOLLAR GOLD POOL 


at all hazards on account of the menace 
involved.” 


The N. Y. Times voices the more 
generally accepted view of the gold 
pool, when it says: 


“The amount of gold which the banks 
forming this pool agreed to supply is 
$100,000,000, which, it is realized, would 
not go far toward paying all of our re- 
quirements in the next few weeks; but 
the moral effect upon Europe of the 
knowledge that the United States is pre- 
pared to send gold abroad is counted 
upon to lessen the pressure for payment. 

“Contributions to a gold pool to pro- 
tect this country’s credit are not new, 
having been collected twice before in the 
past twenty years. But the present oper- 
ation is the first that has enlisted the 
support of the entire country. Credit for 
the success of this pool must be given in 
part at least to the new Federal Reserve 
Board, which furnished a national or- 
ganization through which appeals could 
be made to the various banking centers. 
The success of the plan is a favorable 
augury of the value to the ccuntry of 
the new banking system.” 


American Exports Continue 
to Be Normal. 


XPORTS of the United States 
F reached a normal amount with 
the week ending September 19th, 
which was the first week for a long 
time to show an increase in exports 
over the corresponding week for 1913. 
Our imports, however, remained still 
below the normally expected amount. 
The increase in exports does not 
reflect, however, the advantage of the 
new opportunities arising through the 
European war. It is made up pri- 
marily of unusually large shipments of 
grain to Europe to furnish food sup- 
plies for warring natioris. 

Comments in the press regarding ex- 
port opportunities are divided between 
glowing descriptions of opportunities 
and warnings from the more experi- 
enced business men. The National City 
Bank has started a publication of a 
new magazine called The Americas, 
to be published in the interest of the 
extension of the United States trade 
with South America. In its first issue, 
Mr. Vanderlip, president of the Na- 
tional City Bank, says regarding the 
trade opportunities in South America: 


“We may as well understand at the very 
threshold that we are not to enter upon an 
easy conquest. There are serious dif- 
ficulties inherent in our own national char- 
acter, industrial conditions, and political 
attitude. There are difficulties in the de- 
pressed financial condition in which we 
find many of our South American neigh- 
bors and in the fact that their point of 
view in commercial matters is in many 
instances at a different angle from our 
own. Nor must we forget that while the 
ability of our own great competitors in 
these markets has been seriously hampered 





Tone up your kidneys 
and get out of your 


system all the poisonous products of 
faulty metabolism which have natu- 
rally resulted from a sedentary life. 
If you suffer from kidney or bladder 
trouble, strike at the root of the evil 
by drinking freely of 


BUFFALO LITHIA 
SPRINGS WATER 


Your druggist 
sells Buffalo 
Lithia Springs 
Water. Phone 
for a case now 
(12 one-half- 
gal. bottles). 





The pressure of business need not be 
interrupted while you are making your- 
self “fit’’ again. 


Buffalo Lithia Springs Water offers the 
conclusive evidence of thousands of com- 
plete cures. For years and years it has 
been the standard corrective for many ills 
—particularly of the digestive and elimi- 
native organs. Hundreds of eminent 
ogre (many of them standing at the 
ead of medical profession) have en- 
dorsed Buffalo Lithia Springs Water and 
prescribed its use for the cure of the 
disorders mentioned. 
HUNTER McGUIRE, M.D., LL. D., date President 
American Medical Association, said: ‘‘I know from constant 
use of it personally and in practice that the results obtained 
from its use are far beyond those which would be warranted 
by the analysis given. I am of the opinion that it either 
contains some wonderful remedial agent as yet undiscovered 
by medical science, or its elements are so delicately combined 


in Nature's laboratory that they defy the utmost skill of the 
chemist to solve the secret of their power.”’ 


Write for little book, “ Springs of Health.” 


Buffalo Lithia Springs Water Company 
Buffalo Lithia Springs, Virginia 
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Send 10¢ (stamps) 
50c OFFER FOR 10¢ and roll of film, any 

size, 6 or 12 expo- 
sures; we will develop film and aiso make 6 pictures from 
best negatives. Beautiful work. Prompt service. 8x10 
moun enlargements 25c. 


RESS CO., Moriden, Conn. | ROANOKE CYCLE COMPANY, ROANOKE, VA. 











THE FAMILY 


or ill fitting shoes. Corns, bunions, callouses 
ar if you remove the pressure 


Zeng stop hurting and diss ee years a 


i@ which isthe cause of 


Shoe Stretcher |A GIFT THAT IS SURE TO PLEASE 


For Men and Women | Fully guaranteed. Made right to write right. Lasts a lifetime. 


p) | Don’t let Your Feet Suffer from tight The “VULCAN” INK PENCIL *1 
4 | . —f — _ —_ — =a 





ervars 


— \ \ 





tretcher isa 
(look at the picture) which by simple adjustment dis- 
h d perfect 





ds the shoe 


A Ls 
ease and comfort and makes your shoes wear 
Endorsed by doctors and chiropodists. 
\y Write TO-DAY fur free 
1 information with list of best things for foot 


ed k “ 
aoe” comfort THE PEDICURE 00., Dept. 34, Buffalo, N. Y. | 3.K. ULLRION & CO., 27 Thames Street, New York 


giving full | | nighly polished rubber-and safety lock cap. Absolutely non-leakable. 
@1.00 Leong or Short 






















































If your typist spent 
two hours every day 
with her arms folded- 


Well, what’s the difference 
whether she sits with her arms folded 
or sits at your desk making pencil- 
marks in a note-book? 


Every minute of the time is wast- 
ed, either way— ; 


Every minute of the time she 
might just as well be writing on her 
typewriter. 

Cost? Man alive, the Dictaphone 
System isn’t a cost at all. It’s an 
economy. The saving in “overhead” 
shows up the very first day. 


TAE DICTAPAVNE 


REGISTERSO 


Woolworth Bldg., N. Y., Suite 2106 
a 
If you don’t find ‘* Dictaphone?’ 
in the "phone book—just tear off 
** the man at the desk’’—pin him 
on your letterhead and send him 
in. Nothing else. That’s all. 
“Your Day’s Work”—a book 
we should like to send you. 














CORRECT ENGRAVING 
and FINE STATIONERY 


The making of Wedding and Social Invita- 
tions. Visiting Cards and Stamped Paper is our 
special work, done in our ownshop. Samples 
and prices upon request. Write Desk C 
LYCETT, Society Stationer 
817 N. Charles Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Music Cabinets 


Keep your music—every selec- 
tion—instantly at hand, without 
useless and destructive hand- 
ling. Made for 
Sheet Music and Music Books 
Player-Piano Music Rolls 
ing Machine Records 
(Cabinet illustrated is for sheet 
music.) 
Graceful designs and heau- 
tiful finishes, from $17 up. 
Write today for Illustrated 
Catalogue, No. 16 


TINDALE CABINET CO. 
No. 1 West 34th St. New York 





























CURRENT OPINION 


for the time being, those abilities in the 
past have been demonstrated to be in 
many ways superior to our own. 


The government of China and of 
Greece have both expressed a desire 
to develop trade relations between their 
countries and the United States. In 
the case of China this takes the form 
of a letter from President Yuan Shi 
Kai, requesting the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers to appoint a 
commercial adviser to aid the Chinese 
Government in the development of 
manufactures and trade. The Greek 
enterprize involved the direct purchase 
on the part of the Greek government 
of large quantities of American goods, 
and their sale throughout the Balkan 
States and Orient. 


The American Cotton 
Grower’s Plight. 


N SPITE of all the financial aid 
| that the government can extend 

to the cotton grower, it seems 
likely that his interest is to suffer 
through the decrease in manufacture of 
cotton. This year, with an exception- 
ally large crop, this slackening of de- 
mand is likely to make itself felt in 
low prices both this year and next, 
unless production is curtailed. On this 
point the secretary of agriculture says: 


“It is not a question of sympathy—the 
cotton growers have the sympathy of the 
whole world in their distress—but a ques- 
tion of sound business and good govern- 
ment. All the efforts that are being made 
by public-spirited citizens and business 
men to ease the burden of the planters 





should be commended, however far they | 
fall short of meeting the necessities of the | 


hour. 


The acreage devoted to the next | 


cotton crop*ought to be greatly reduced. | 


This is very important, of course, but 


the acreage cannot be regulated or re- | 


stricted by the Congress or the State 
Legislatures. They have no authority to 
legislate upon this subject; but the farm- 
ers, acting upon their own initiative, or 
the farmers and merchants and bankers, 
acting together and for the protection of 
all, can control the acreage—the farmers 
by planting food crops and making cotton 
their surplus crop, the merchants and 
bankers by laying down the rule and stick- 
ing to it that they will not extend aid in 
the way of advances to any farmer who 
does not reduce the acreage devoted by 
him to cotton growing, and the bankers 
by refusing loans to farmers and mer- 
chants who will not make such agree- 
ment. 

“What will the crop next year be 
worth? Unless the next year’s crop is 
reduced, there will be the same thing to 
do over again next year. There will be 
demands for relief from the Government 
and more emergency currency and more 
‘buy-a-bale’ makeshifts to protect the cot- 
ton grower, who has it well within his 
own power to protect himself. Hew? 
Why, by cutting his cotton crop to suit 
the demand and by planting for the largest 
of food crops that has ever been grown 
in this country.” 












Office Expense 
vs. 


Factory Costs 


Bookkeeping costs can never be 
anything but “overhead” expense. 


Labor costs are a great part of the 
primary basis of “price-at-a-profit.” 


Labor costs are carefully worked 
out to-day—down to cost per oper- 
ation. 


The first principle of efficiency, 
whether in labor cost or in account- 
ing, is the elimination of waste. 


You substitute perfected machine 
processes for hand labor in your 
factory wherever you can—it helps 
the worker, too. 


The Burroughs bookkeeping ma- 
chine eliminates the time and labor 
wastes of hand-figuring. It increases 
the bookkeeping output while de- 
creasing the bookkeeping time — it 
helps make the bookkeeper more 
efficient. 

Our new “Pay Rolls Bulletin” deals with 
an important phase of bookkeeping effi- 
ciency—cutting the costs of handling a 
ay roll. Write for it—no cost to you. 

e would be glad to demonstrate a Bur- 
roughs on regular work in your office, if 
i mention it when writing for the 
OOK. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 
143 Burroughs’ Block, Detroit, Michigan 




















Can be attached to any 
bed. Affords perfect 
reading comfort. 













This convenient, practical “Emeralite” 
Lamp fits any bed post—round, square, 
vertical or horizontal. Will not mar 
bed’s finish, The emerald green glass 
shade with white glass lining protects 
the eyes and concentrates a soft restful 
light right where you want it. 

Write for booklet showing in actual 
colors this and thirty other handsome 
styles of “Emeralite’ Lamps—for office, 
library, parlor, piano, den, sick-room, etc. 

Dealers everywhere can supply you. 


H. G. McFADDIN & CO. 
54 Warren Street New York 


BE KIND TO YOUR EYES 
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RUSHING THE PATENT OFFICE 


A NATION OF INVENTORS 
ANKEE ingenuity is a phrase 
that still fits, tho the word 
“Yankee” should be taken in a 
very broad sense. We are an 
inventive people. If any one 

doubts it he should go rummaging 
through the Patent Office and see what 
a busy hive Uncle Sam has there. 

Busy? Yes; but not busy enough to 
keep up with the deluge of applications 
that come flooding in. Here is a hand- 
ful of statistics that we have elicited 
from the busy head of the office, 
Thomas Ewing. 

About 70,000 applications are filed 
each year, or 1,346 on an average each 
week or 224 each day. There is an 
examining corps numbering over 350, 
and there were 140,000 applications 
pending on June 30, last—two years’ 
accumulation ! 

According to this, the average time 
taken for each application is about two 
years. As an average this is not un- 
reasonable, but many applications are 
disposed of in a year or less and many 
are kept on file for periods much longer 
than the average. The count showed 


“I would strongly rec- 
ommend the Fits-U 
Eyeglass, madam. 


It is certainly the most becoming 
and also the easiest to adjust cor- 
rectly. You scarcely notice the 
oe yet the lenses are always 
eld firmly in the right position. 
We have found the Fits-U by far 
the most satisfactory finger-piece 
mounting. It gives the security 
of spectacles with an infinitely 
more becoming effect.’’ 











Ask your ocu- 
list, optometrist 
or optician—he 
knows. 

AMERICAN 
OPTICAL CO. 

Southbridge, 
Mass. 
































Use it every day 

S a wash and dressing for superficial 
cuts and wounds, Listerine, in the 
proportion of one to ten or twenty parts 
of boiled water, will be found very 
efficacious. Physicians use Listerine as 

the safe, non-poisonous antiseptic. 
Do notaccept an imitation. The original 
Listerine is safest and best. Other uses 
given in folder wrapped around the bottle. 

All Druggists Sell Listerine 

LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo, 


Largest Manufac- 
turers of Spectacles, 
Eyeglasses 
and Lenses in 


the World. 
































about 32,000 applications which had 
been pending more than two years, in- 
cluding 4,250 which had been pending 
more than five years. Of these latter, 
nearly 250 had been pending more than 
ten years and about 50 of these had 
been pending for fifteen years or longer. 

These delays are due in part, cf 
course, to inexpert and inexpeditious 
handling by the office itself. But they 
are due chiefly to the good nature of 
Uncle Samuel in the granting of privi- 
leges to applicants. The law is very 
liberal to them. For instance, after an 
application is filed, if objection is made 
to it by the office itself, the applicant 
is entitled to a year’s delay in replying. 

It will be obvious that out of 140,000 
applications, some are likely, under the 
liberal rule of the law, to be strung 
along for a considerable period of time. 
The fact that 50 have been strung along 
for fifteen years is not surprising. Oc- 
casionally, where an inventor is en- 
gaged in working upon an invention 
which he has not been able to intro- 
duce to the public, a fair defense might 
be offered for a long delay. In the 
case of the great majority of appli- 
cations which have been pending more 
than two years, no legitimate excuse 
can be presented. 


Clearing Away Back Work 
in the Patent Office. 


1 
VERY undue delay in prosecuting 
an application for a patent in- 
creases the likelihood of “inter- 
ferences” and of an increase in the 
work involved in finally disposing of 
the application. Public interests re- 
quire as prompt a disposition as pos- 
sible of all cases. It is extremely 
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John Brown—Failure 
J fees BROWN organized a business. 


He got enough money to 
n spite o 


finance it. He built a plant and started to manufacture. 
hot competition he made money for himself and his stockholders. 
John Brown was a success. @ One night there was a flash and a roar 


in John Brown’s factory. In half an hour a pile of glowing embers 
mocked at John Brown and the insurance policy that gave him back 
only part of the value of the property destroyed. @ John Brown thought 
of the unfilled orders on his burned-up books; of the money he had spent 
to get those orders; of his competitors hungry for the business. Then he 
looked at his fire-wrecked plant, and at the twisted and blackened 
machinery that would never produce again. And John Brown saw the 
wasted labor of years in the ashes. @ He rebuilt. But the year’s profits 
were gone. Some of his capital was gone. Most of his business was 
gone. Ambition was dead. John Brown was a failure. An Automatic 
Sprinkler would have stopped that fire—any such fire. 

The world is full of John Browns—John Browns who don’t know that they can 
protect the fruits of their industry and tomorrow's profits from fire without investing a 
dollar of their capital. 

We install automatic sprinkler systems and take as our pay the savings in premiums 
which such an installation always gives. The savings of a few years are usually sufficient 
to fully compensate us for installing the system. The equipment then belongs to you. 
Fill out and mail us this coupon before fire makes your going business a pile of ashes and 
another John Brown a failure. 

UNITED STATES CONSTRUCTION CO. , 904 Society for Savings Building, CLEVELAND, O. 
COUPON 


Square feet of foor area (including basement and attic 








No. 4 











Insurance carried on building Rate 





Insurance on contents Rate 
Signed CS 
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Giant Heater 


Will Make a Stove of your 
round wick lamp, gas-jet, or 
mantel burner. Requiresno 
more gas or oil than for 
light; does not lessen the 
volume of light; utilizes the 
waste heat. Heat and light 
at one cost. 


Will Heat Ordinary Room 
Comfortably in Zero Weather 


A river will ran mills by concen- 
trating its power; your lainpor gas- 
jet will heat arvom by concentrat- 
ing, intensifving. and radiating the 
waste heat with a GIANT HEATER, 
This heater causes a circulation of On Gas jet 
the air, giving a uniform heat. No 
odor, dust, ashes, or trouble. You can heat any room, office 
or den; warm baby's food or your 
shaving water; make tea or coffee, 
and you can do these things quickly, 
for the heat is intense, 

You know how hard itis to heat 
room from a stove or radiator in 
& connecting room, The coid air 
drives the warm air back. ‘The 
Giant Heater wil! not only beat the 
cold room, but will mix and circa- 
late the air in the two rooms, secur- 
ing uniform heat iu both, 


PRICE 
Black Iron, - - $1.00 
Polished Brass, Complete, $1.50 
Nickel-Plated on Brass, $2.00 


Send today for a heater; we will 
send it by first mail, postpaid, Use 
2 it in your room: if not satisfied, re- 

7 turn itin ten days and get money 
On Round Wick Lamp back. Send for free book anyway. 


Giant Heater Co., ‘soirembic mace 
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ABLE IDEAS WANTED. Manufac- 
PATEN turers want Owen patents. Send for 3 free 

books; inventions wanted, etc. I get patent or 
po fee. Manufacturing facilities. 


RICHARD B. OWEN, 12 Owen Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


OREST HOME SAUSAGE 


YA Made on the farm from choicest cuts of 
® little, milk-fed pigs. No fillers or cheape- 
ca ners—nothing but best all-pork sausage, 
Qf fiavored with home-grown herbs and pure 
v' spices. Tempting, tasty and delicious! ‘ 
lb. packages, ship- 
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“Makes Work a Pleasure” 











--- Say Stenographers 


Everything tidy in the Uhl Art Steel Typewriter 
table-cabinet because there’s, a place for every- 
thing. Spacious when open. When closed every- 
thing must be in place. : 

Indestructible steel frame with built-up wood plat- 
forms. Dustproof steel self-locking roll-top. No 
catch-all drawers but ample stationery pockets for 
week’s supply. 


STEEL ratiecCitine 4] 5 





Moves easily on casters, 
but simple turn of lever 

























makes it rigid when in 7 
nse. Readily moved Days 
to follow light, in- . 
creasing stenogra- T rial 
X-Ray view 


showing sta- 
pher’s effi- tionery pockets 
ciency. We 
guarantee it 
100% Practical 
Thousands in use 
in best managed 
offices in country. 

Write today for 
free trial. Orders 
filled through our 























dealer, or if we 

have none, through : 
yours, if you will ui 

give us his name, ; a 
Warning Closed, 
Look tor the Takes little 
trade mark to room, 
insure against i Only 4 sq. ft. floor 
imitations, space. Saves 6 sq. ft. 


We also make less expensive T: f z 
f na ke x pens yhewriter Stands, Typewriter 
and Office Chairs, Magazine and Catalog Stands, Mercantile 
Tables, Adding Machine Stands, Soda Fountain Tables and 
Chairs, Indestructible Factory Stools,etc. Write for free catalog. 


DEALERS @ mosey making proposition for you. 


ite us for details toda 


eneeeenneennmnen np 
The Toledo Metal Furniture Co., 2517 Dorr St., Toledo, Ohio 








CURRENT OPINION 


doubtful whether Congress would or 
could take away the right to a patent 
because of delays which have already 
occurred, The only thing to do under 
the circumstances is to force those ap- 
plicants who have been guilty of delays 
to prosecute their applications dili- 
gently and to prevent other applica- 
tions from being similarly delayed in 
the future. 

About a year ago energetic steps 
were taken to rid the office of im- 
properly delayed applications. Request 
was made of Congress for increase of 
force, but only one man was added to 
the examining corps. This made it 
evident that whatever was to be done 
must be done with the means already 
provided, and in order to keep the in- 
crease of work within reasonable lim- 
its, it was necessary to spread the extra 
work over several years. 

The efforts of the office since then 
to catch up wita back work have been 
limited to the cases pending over five 
years. During the coming year cases 
pending over three years will be taken 
up. The number of applications finally 
disposed of by the office during the 
first nine months this year exceeded 
the number disposed of during the 
first nine months of the year 1913 by 
almost 11,000. This increase is not 
made up altogether of delayed appli- 
cations, but the increase indicates that 
on the average the prosecution of cases 
is more rapid than heretofore to an ex- 
tent which promises in another year or 
two the elimination of the long and 
improperly deferred cases. 


NEW YORK’S WAR ON THE 
COST OF LIVING 


HE abnormal rise of prices 
following the European war 
has induced active measures 
intended to reduce the high 
cost of living. Many commu- 
nities throughout the country have been 
carrying on interesting experiments. 
The experience of New York City is 
typical of all the others. There has 
been an elaborate investigation of the 
cost of living in New York by a Com- 
mittee appointed by Mayor Mitchell. 
Public markets have also been estab- 
lished at the suggestion of Marcus M. 
Marks, President of the Boro of Man- 
hattan, in which it was planned that 
the consumer and farmer should meet 
without the payment of rent or the in- 
tervention of numerous middlemen. 


Putting the Blame on 
the Housewife. 


HE report of Chairman George 
W. Perkins, of the Mayor’s Com- 


mittee on Food Supply, holds 
that the housewife is to blame along 
with the producer and the merchant 
for the present war prices of food. 








Guaranteed 
6% Investment 


First mortgage bonds on land 
and buildings. 

Cash cost of security practi; 
cally twice loan. 


Borrower old established, suc- 
cessful company. 


Earnings for protection of 
principal and interest largely 
above requirements. 


Payment guaranteed by strong, 
well-known firm. 


Before investing your available 


funds send for Circular No. 863T. 


Peabody, 
Houéghteling & Co. 


(ESTABLISHED 1865) 


10 S. La Salle Street, CHICAGO 


























ALFALFA GETS THE MONEY 
for your interest and rich lands secure your Se mes f 
pal. SAFETY FIRST our rule—Interest and Princi- 
pal Guaranteed, You need our illustrated booklet 
“Down South,” Send for booklet 1132 M. 


MORTGAGE SECURITIES (0 


PH SAUNDERS. PRESIDENT - LEVERING MOORE, ACTIVE VICE PRES, 


WHITNEY-CENTRAL BLDG. NEw ORLEANS._ 




















IMPORTANT ! 


When notifying Current 
Opinion of a change in address, 
subscribers should give both the 
old and the new address. This 
notice should reach us about 
two weeks before the change is 
to take effect. 




















Mel Quick, snappy coil springs 


—guaranteed forever. 


Hammer one piece—no tog- 


gles or stirrups attached. 


No cocking levers, bars or a 
push rods—gun cocks direct FF 


from toe of hammer. 


Lock operates in 1-625 ofa : 


: second —timed at Cornell 

9 University. , 

4 This lightning speed will in- 
crease your score. 
Beautiful catalog FREE— 
guns, $17.75 net to §400 list. 


/ ITHACA GUN CO. 





Box 38, Ithaca, N.Y. F 
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The report dwells upon the prevalence 
of hoarding among housewives and 
dealers and the lack of careful econ- 
omy in the preparation of the average 
household diet. It advocates ten min- 
utes’ daily instruction in the public 
schools of New York City, relating to 
the purchasing and preparation of an 
economical food diet, as the best 
means of combating the high cost of 
living in New York City. The report 
reads in part: 


“So far as high prices since the begin- 
ning of this war are concerned, there can 
be no doubt that the housewife is the con- 
spirator who should be indicted, if any- 
body. The reports of our investigators 
show this perfectly clearly ; people in every 
part of the city and of all degrees of in- 
fluence have been hoarding foods against 
the time of higher prices which they an- 
ticipated. Is the grocer, who buys ten 
barrels of sugar where he used to buy 
one, any guiltier than the housewife who 
buys ten pounds where she used to buy 
one? In fact, if the housewives multiply 
their orders by ten, mustn’t the grocer 
multiply his by ten also in order to meet 
the extra demand? 

“We are going to confine our advice to 
encouraging the introduction of substitute 
foods in place of those in which there’s 
a shortage. Americans are notoriously 
extravagant in their eating; what they 
throw away as waste is made into deli- 
cious dishes by Europeans. We have got 
to learn table economy as a nation.” 


The New Free Markets 
and Their Result. 


HE new free markets in New 
T York City opened with a flourish 

of newspaper trumpets. They 
have been conspicuously successful in 
offering green vegetables to the con- 
sumer at low prices, provided the con- 
sumer is willing to come after them 
and take them home in his _ basket. 
They have not attracted as many far- 
mers or aS many consumers as was 
anticipated. Regarding the effective- 
ness of these free public markets, the 
New York Times says editorially: 


“That in any scheme of reducing their 
expenses consumers cannot for long do 
without the retail merchants is evidently 
the theory on which Chairman George W. 
Perkins, of the Mayor’s Food Committee, 
is proceeding. Boro President Marks’ 
public markets serve well their poor and 
thrifty patrons during the stress of high 
prices. As a means of supplying those 
who find it imperatively necessary to save 
money, even at the pains of delivering 
their own purchases, they may have per- 
manent value. But they will not lower 
the cost of living for the bulk of the pop- 
ulation that is too busy to do its own 
marketing. Wholesale and retail services 
are still needed. The question, as Mr. 
Perkins sees it, is whether the cost of 
these services cannot be much reduced. 

“In the first place, slow and antiquated 
means of getting provisions from the 
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FREE MARKETS IN NEW YORK 
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Can you feel that way about your lettersP Do they 
impress a man, at a glance, as worth reading? Unread 
letters bring no orders.. Make your letters seem as im- 
portant as they are.. The right kind of stationery-will 
do it—a handsome letterheading on a substantial paper, 
Construction Bond. 


Construction Bond is a produet of modern economies in both manu- 
facture and distribution. It is sold in large quantities direct-to réspon- 
sible printers and lithographers in the 160 principal cities of the 
United States. It carries no jobber’s profit, no expense of handling 
-small lots, no losses on questionable accounts. You can secure 
Construction Bend only through the best. equipped and most com- 
petent manufacturing’ stationers in America. The result for you is 
always fine business stationery on a’ paper of manifest quality and 
character, all at a moderate, usable price. : 


As possible suggestions for the improvement of your stationery, let 
us send you free of charge our collection of 25 handsome specimeo 
letterheads on Construction Bond showi ing its nige cblors and fou 
finishes, with envelopes ‘to match. We will also tell you the firms 
in your locality who can supply Construction Bond. Please write 
us on your business stationery. 


W. E. Wroe & Co., 1011. South — Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


/npressive Stationery ata Usable Price 


$ 
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with us NOW. 


The Current Opinion Scholarship Fund has enabled 
hundreds of boys and girls to pay their own way thru 
college. 

Unique sales-plan. Work during spare moments. ° 
Meet the best people in your community. Start NOW. 


Send for free booklet, ‘“‘The Open Door to a 
College Education.” 
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A COLLEGE EDUCATION OPEN TO EVERY BOY AND GIRL 


Are you ambitious to secure a college education? Are you dependent partially or wholly on 
your own resources? If so WE CAN HELP YOU. Dauring the past six years hundreds of 
students have earned their own way through college by representing CURRENT OPINION. 
You may go to the college of your own choice without restriction. You may earn, not only a 
Scholarship, but all the money necessary to pay your entire expenses for a full college course of four 
years. Send at once for our Booklet, ** The Open Door to a College Education.” 


Che Current Opinion Scholarship, Hund is endorsed by college presi- 


dents and educators all over the country, as may be seen from the eminent men constituting the 


Scholarship Comunittee 


WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT, ELGIN R. L. GOULD, LL.D. 
Ex-President of the United States Ex-Chamberlain of the City of New York 


JOHN H. FINLEY, LL.D. ETHELBERT D. WARFIELD, LL.D. 
Commissioner of Education, State of N. Y. President of La Fayette College 
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Ex-Pres. of Leland Stanford, Jr., Univ. Editor of Current Opinion 
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universities of America as listed below. ZZ ZB ZB a Ta 
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Guy P. Benton, President Univ. of Vermont. 
Hersert WEtcH, President Ohio Wesleyan University. 
Cuas. G. HeEcKeErt, President Wittenberg College. 
Geo. E. VINcENT, President Univ. of Minnesota. 

W. E. Stone, President Purdue University. 

Samu_EL Dickieg, President Albion College. 

Jos. W. Mauck, President Hillsdale College. 
BrayMAN W. ANTHONY, President Adrian College. 
H. W. Hurt, President Lombard College. 

Henry L. Situ, President Washington and Lee University. 
JosepH Swain, President Swarthmore College. 
Eucene A. Noste, President Dickinson College. 

Joun A. W. Haas, President Muhlenberg College. 

W. A. SHANKLIN, President Wesleyan University. 

E. T. Farrcuizp, President New Hampshire College. 
Geo. R. Grose, President De Pauw University. 

Joun M. Marguts, President Coe College. 

Otto Mies, President Capitol University. 

Hit M. Bett, President Drake University. 

H. B. Hutcuins, President University of Michigan. 
S. K. Kerroot, President Hamline University. 
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Geo. C. Cuase, President Bates College. 
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G. L. MacxintosH, President Wabash College. 








Dr. W. A. GranviLLE, President Pennsylvania College, writes as fol- 
lows: 
“TI shall be glad to accept a place on your Advisory Council. We have had 


several students take up this work and from personal knowledge I am con- 
vinced that it is a laudable undertaking. I trust you will be able to still fur- 
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Pres. Guy P. Benton, of the University of Vermont, writes: 

“Let me say that I should be very happy indeed to accept the honor of 
membership on the Advisory Council you are now forming. Some of our most The booklet illustrated herewith, “THE OPEN DOOR TO 
Worthy students in the University of Vermont are pursuing their college course A COLLEGE EDUCATION,” gives the story of the five 
only because you have made it possible for them to earn the funds necessary years of successful work of our Scholarship organization. It 
to gratify their desire for higher education.” contains, among other things, the testimonials of scores of 

students who have paid their college expenses through the 
aid of the CURRENT OPINION SCHOLARSHIP FUND. 
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truck, stock and dairy farms into the 
city are still in vogue. The countless 
wagons drawn by horses seen daily on all 
ferries, each bringing in a small load of 
provisions at a cost of from $10 to $15 
a day, are a survival of primitive custom 
in this age of swift transportation over 
great systems. Because of such systems, 
peaches and apples grown a few miles out 
in the country cannot compete in price 
with trainloads of fruit hauled across the 
continent. The general manager of a 
large California fruit growers’ exchange 
is quoted as saying that its whole cost of 
marketing is but two per cent. of re- 
ceipts. Proper rail and water terminals 
are needed for two or more great whole- 
sale markets that will receive advanta- 
geously, and at small cost of transporta- 
tion, the bountiful crops grown down to 
this city’s gates.” 


The Grocer’s Protest Against 
the Free Market. 


HE introduction of a competitor 
Tt whose rent is paid by the city 

has naturally aroused the protest 
of the grocers of New York City. 
This is voiced by Charles Thorpe, 
Secretary of the New York Retail 
Grocer’s Association, in the official or- 
gan of the Association, The Retail 
Grocer’s Advocate, as follows: 


“It is high time that the retail grocers 


wake up to the new form of competition 7 


that has made its appearance during the 
past few weeks. 

“The retail grocers of this city have 
shown that they are capable of meeting 
the competition of the chain stores, the 
calico-grocery, etc., but whether they can 
meet the unfair competition imposed upon 
them by the city authorities. in the estab- 
lishing of free markets is another ques- 
tion. 

“The retailer pays rent and taxes, li- 
cense for one commodity and another, and 
in addition has numerous calls from in- 
spectors to see that he conducts his busi- 
ness in a way that meets with the ap- 
proval of those who have laid down the 
law. 

“On the other hand, the city authorities 
allow outsiders, under the guise of selling 
direct to the consumer from the producer, 
to occupy space in our public places and 
do business without contributing one cent 
to help to pay the expenses of the city ad- 
ministrations. 

“This is what we have more than once 
called. unfair competition. It is not jus- 
tice for the city authorities to demand 
taxes from the retailer and then turn 
around and use the taxpayer’s money to 
foster competition of the nature that is 
to be seen in these free markets.” 


Cooperation to Cut the 
Cost of Delivery. 


NOTHER plan which has grown 
Aor of the investigation of the 
Mayor’s Committee, and which 
is warmly advocated by Joseph Harti- 
gan, Commissioner of Weights and 


Measures and Secretary of the Food 
Committee, 


is to organize a coopera- 
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Your chance of living. 
Among those under 40 the num- 
ber of deaths per thousand has 
decreased remarkably since 1880. 
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Your chance of dying. 
Among those over go years old 
there has been a terrific increase 
in the death rate since 1880. 


If You Are Over Forty Your Chance 
of Living is on the Decrease 


The chart tells the story. 
too young. Without warning they 


It plainly says beware. 


Men are dying 
suddenly “give out,” and find them- 


selves “‘on the shelf” just when business demands their matured ability. 
Do you know that over half of insurance losses are from insidious 


diseases of liver and kidneys? 


fatal—stages before their presence is even suspected. 
You may say no, but how do you know? 


trouble ? 


These diseases develop dangerous—even 


Have you kidney 


Keep Informed of Your Bodily Condition 
Through Scientific Urinalysis 


It is the only safe way to guard your health. Insurance 
companies rely absolutely upon scientific urine analysis. I 
examinations of the urine are of such value in detecting the 
presence of disease, it is plain that the same means can be use 
to give timely warning of approaching disease, 

Don't guess about your health, Let the quarterly analyses 
of the Bureau reveal your exact bodily condition. Long before 
the actual appearance of trouble, tendencies to disease are 
shown and explained which may easily be corrected by a little 
care. The reports of the Bureau are written so you can un- 
derstand them. They tell you when it is necessary to consult 
your physician, and never waste your time by sending you to 
him unnecessarily. 

Every three months we mail you a receptacle in plain wrap- 
per marked “‘personal.’’ You simply fill the receptacle, mail 


it to us, and we do the rest. No trouble. Absolutely secret. 
Your physician will recommend the Bureau once he understands 
that we have no treatment to offer—nothing but a scientific re- 
port upon your bodily condition. 

Thousands of prominent men whose names you would recog- 
nize in an instant rely absolutely upon the reports of the Bureau. 

These busy men prize the service far above theesmal? annual 
fee of $10. If you are over 40, or nearing 40, you need this life- 
lengthening service as much as they need it. Surely, your 
health and your life are worth as much as theirs. 

Write today for book of Grateful Reports from prominent 
men—sent free. Jet us send you full information regarding the 
details of this reassuring and life-lengthening service. Investi- 
gatethis. Itis a duty you owe yourself and your family. 


National Bureau of Analysis, 1501 Republic Bidg., Chicago 
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Folding Typewriter 
—should be used by every man 
and every woman who has writing 
to do. The reasons are —type- 
writing is far more quickly done 
than hand writing—it is easier to 
read — carbons can be made — it 
looks 100% better and it doubles 
the efficiency of any letters, re- 
ports or documents. 


Best of all the Corona Folding 
Typewriter can be taken any- 
wibee easily. It weighs but 6 Ibs. 
ond when in its carrying case 
occupies only about the same 
amount of space as a camera. 















Write for full particulars of this 
remarkable typewriter now. 
Just say, ‘‘Send Booklet No. 8.*’ 


CORONA TYPEWRITER CO., Inc. 
Groton, N. Y. 
14] West 42nd St., at Brcadway, New York City 
Agencies in Principal Cities of the World 













You Can Weigh 
Exactly What 
You Should 


You can—I know you you can, ¥ 
because I have reduced $2,000 


built up that many more 
— scientifically, poy. 
without drugs, in the pri- 
vacy of own rooms. 


You Can Be 
So Well! 


—if you only knew how 
well! [build up your 
vitality — at the same 
time I strengthen your 
heart action; teach you 
how tobreathe,tostand, 
walk and relieve such 
ailments as 































Miss Cocroft is acollege-hred woman. She is the recognized 
authority on the scientific care of the health 
and figure af women. 
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In one case it brought 


50% more daylight 


tive delivery service in which all mer- 
chants may share and thus do away 
with the wasted expenditure caused 
by the sending of numerous wagons 
through the same route. The plan is 
described as follows: 

“The plan proposed divides the city 
into zones, with a central station in each, 
where packages will be received, sorted 
and distributed. From the central sta- 
tions wagons are to go out at stated 
hours to gather the packages. A pro- 
posed schedule calls for collections each 
hour in the dull hours of trade and each 
half hour when the stores are usually 


| busy. The distributing trips are to cor- 


respond to the collecting trips, and the 
schedule is to be maintained so strictly 
that merchants may promise delivery to 
customers with certainty. Packages are 
to be carried at a fixed rate based upon 
weight. Those who have studied the sub- 
ject think the work can be done at five 
cents each for packages of less than fifty 
pounds, and ten cents for packages over 
fifty and under one hundred pounds.” 


Our Elastic Dollar and 
the Cost of Living. 





This was in the plant of the Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake Co. (See HE multiplicity of causes for the 
what they say below.) Over 3,000 firms have had similar experiences—con- high cost of living, which are 
cerns like the Ford Motor Car Co., General Electric Co., etc. found by various reformers, is 
confusing and tends to cause waste of 
effort in applying remedies. Professor 
Irving Fisher’s new book, “Why is the 
Dollar Shrinking?” (MacMillan), per- 
forms a marked service in clarifying 
our ideas. The author concludes that 


More daylight means more dividends. Employees work better, when 
they can see better. In one big mill the cost of production was 20% lower 
during daylight than when artificial light had to be used. 


Rice’s Gloss Mill-White not only increases daylight; it is also the most 
sanitary interior finish, for it can be washed with soap and water. Another 


convenience: it can be applied over cold-water paint. It also saves money 


by making repainting less frequent. And it will not flake or scale. 


RICE 


MILL -WHITE 


is the original “mifl-white.” All others are imitations. 


paint which contains no varnish. For that 
reason, we guarantee that if Rice’s does not 
remain white longer than any other gloss 
paint—applied at the same time and under 
the same conditions— we will give, free, 
enough Rice’s to repaint the job with one 
coat. We also guarantee that, properly ap- 
plied, Rice’s will not flake or scale. You 
cannot lose, under this guarantee. 


Sold Direct From Factory 


Rice’s Mill-White is sold direct from the 
factory in barrels containing sufficient paint 
to cover 20,000 square feet—one coat. 


Send for Sample Board and 
Booklet, ‘‘More Light.’’ 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
18 Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 


It is the only gloss 








What a Few Users Say 


Sanitary conditions in our 
plant have improved wonderfully. 
We should judge we are getting 
50% more light than before— 
Kellogg’s Toasted Corn Flakes 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


We are indeed astonished to 
note the vast amount of daylight 
created by this paint—especiaily 
where we were formerly forced 
to use elcctric lights all day. 
Now find it entirely unnecessary. 
Agreeabiy surprised to observe 
how casy it is to keep clean.— 
Knotair Hosiery Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


The most practical interior fin- 
ish we have ever used on walls 
and ceilings. We imagine will 
show an increase of between 20 
and 25% in light. —R. J. Rey= 
nolds Tobacco Co. (Makers of 
Prince Albert). 


Find it very satisfactory, in- 
deed.—Gillette Safety Razor Co. 
The best thing we know of.— 


4 os Silk Co., Paterson, 











the fluctuations in our gold supply and 
their effects on the purchasing power 
of money are sufficiently widespread 
factors to cause a world-wide change 
in the general level of prices. . 


“Most people argue the problem of the 
high cost of living on entirely wrong 
principles. They try to explain the rise 
in general prices by the same sort of 
reasoning they are accustomed to use 
in trying to explain the rise of price 
of some particular article. ... We can- 
not assume that the rise of a partic- 
ular price pulls up the general level of 
prices with it any more than we can 
assume that a man who walks upstairs 
pulls the earth up with him. The man 
really pushes the earth down an infini- 
tesimal distance and the center of gravity 
of himself and the earth together re- 
mains unaffected. If it were worth while, 
we could show that in some cases (not 
all) a rise in a particular price tends to 
push down the general level of other 
prices. For instance, scarcity of food, 
while it tends to raise food prices, tends 
to lower the prices of other things, for 
it causes more income to be spent for 
food, and so leaves less income for other 
things, which in turn causes a less effect- 
ive demand for these other things. 

“For the United States in particular the 
rise in the price level for the next few 
years is likely to be arrested by the tariff 
reductions of 1913, causing an export of 
gold and a contraction of our currency. 
After a new equilibrium is established, 
the upward movement is likely to be re- 
newed again. 





